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SUMMARY 


The reactions of South Asia to Communist China’s 
acquisition of nuclear weapons will be greatly influ- 
enced by the policies of India, which is by far the 
most powerful nation in the area . 

Indian policy is currently determined by Nehru, 
whose power over his country approaches that of a 
dictator . As China develops through various stages 
into an atomic power, India under Nehru’s leadership 
will endeavor to produce its own atomic weapons and 
to increase India’s general defensive capacity. India 
would welcome a ’’friendly understanding” with China 
that recognized South Asia as an Indian sphere of 
influence, but would attempt to gain Soviet, American, 
and United Nations support against a militant China. 

A direct Chinese attack would be met with all the 
military means at India’s disposal. These, however, 
are unlikely to be sufficient. 

India without Nehru would follow the same general 
policy in the face of a militant nuclear-armed China, 
but would be more pro-Western and less influenced by 
hopes of a Delhi-Peiping Axis. 

Burma, Nepal, and to a lesser extent Ceylon are 
all most vulnerable to Chinese aggression. Pakistan!.s 
policy will be affected by the dispute with India over 
the Vale of Kashmir. 


CHAPTER I 


PURPOSE AND ASSUMPTIONS OF THE STUDY 


It is the purpose of this study 

u) To assess some of the effects that China's 
acquisition of nuclear weapons might have on India 
and the other countries of South Asia- -Pakistan, 

Nepal, Ceylon, and Burma — and to outline various 
policies that these countries might pursue as China 
progresses through the several stages of becoming an 
atomic power. 1 

b) To consider some of the policies that the United 
States might follow and some of the actions that it 
might take in order to prevent the progress of China 
toward the status of an atomic power from weakening 
the position of the Free World in South Asia. 

Developments unfold so rapidly these days that no one can 
forecast with assurance just what events will take place within 
the next few years in any area. of the world. Natural and man- 
made catastrophes; discoveries and inventions; the appearance, 
disappearance, and vagaries of national leaders; the fluctua- 
tions of national morale; and a multiplicity of other factors 


1. Burma has been included partly because of its geographic 
position, but also because of India's deep interest in its neigh 
bor’s future. 



4) China and the Soviet Union will continue in 

general to cooperate in facing the non-Communist 
world although their relations with each other 
may be marked by coolness and suspicion. Their 
cooperation may not necessarily go so far as to 
cause one of them to come to the aid of the other 
in the event the latter should become engaged in 
a war as the result of activities on its part not 
approved by the former. 

The possibility cannot entirely be dismissed, however, . 
that as China acquires its own nuclear weapons it will come 
to the sobering realization that a war may not be to its 
advantage and will consequently adopt a more responsible and 
restrained attitude in dealing with its neighbors. 

The possibility should also not be ignored that at some 
time prior to 1972 cooperation between China and the Soviet 
Union will break down completely, leaving them to go divergent 
ways in their efforts to promote their separate brands of com- 
munism. 

Brief sections of this study will, therefore, be devoted 
to discussions as to how developments of this kind might affect 
the future of South Asia and call for changes in the policies 
of the United States. 
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CHAPTER II 


INDIA 


India is militarily, politically, and economically by far the , 
most powerful nation in South Asia. The reaction of the other 
powers in this region to a nuclear-armed China will be considerably 
influenced both by India’s lead and by the existing state of rela- 
tions between these powers and India. That nation’s actions are 
therefore of great importance for all South Asia. Much of our 
discussion will perforce be devoted to the Indian subcontinent. 

Is India likely to accept China’s development into an atomic power 
with equanimity? Or will it be stimulated into reconsidering some 
of its policies and into taking more or less vigorous actions both 
at home and abroad? Will India, for instance, change its past 
policies with respect to China? Will it alter its attitude toward 
the West, and in particular the United States? What policies is 
it likely to follow with regard to the Soviet Union and its own 
South Asian neighbors? Will it lose some of its enthusiasm for 
the doctrine of nonalignment? Might it take the position that in 
certain circumstances non-Asians can justifiably intervene in 
Asian affairs? 

In determining the policies which it should adept as China 
proceeds by stages to attain the position of a full-fledged atomic 
power , India is almost certain to be influenced by the conduct 
adopted by other powers — particularly the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union — and by the effect such 
action will have on China’s international behavior. 
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SECTION ONE 


INDIA UNDER NEHRU 

Although India's scientists, political leaders, and press 
generally avoid the subject of China's ambition to become an 
atomic power, it can be taken for granted that all three are 
quite aware of the fact that Chinese scientists are making 
intensive efforts to develop nuclear weapons. A year or so 
ago a story was circulated in India to the effect that China 
might soon be in a position to produce its own. atomic bomb. 

This report, however, was in general toned down and received 
little press coverage. The Indian leaders are apparently 
reluctant to come to grips with the problems that India is 
likely to face in dealing with a nuclear-armed China. It is 
believed, however, that when an atomic device is actually 
detonated both the Indian leaders and the Indian public will 
be deeply concerned. 

This concern will undoubtedly result in a careful review 
of India’s domestic, foreign, and defense policies. It is also 
likely that, as China proceeds through Stages A, B, and C to 
develop into an atomic power, whole series of such reviews will 
take place . 


Various Policies that India May Adopt as China Develops into an 
Atomic Power ” 


Let us ere view.'., some of the policies that India may adopt 
or at least consider as a militant China moves in the direction 
of becoming one of the great atomic powers: 

1) It may increase its efforts to produce its own 
atomic weapons. 

2 ) It may accelerate its efforts to strengthen its 
general defensive capabilities. 

3) It may at the same time intensify its insistence 
upon the banning of atomic weapons and on general 
disarmament, 

4) It may make urgent and repeated appeals to China 
to come to a friendly understanding with India on 
the future of Asia. 

5) It may at various stages maneuver to have the 
United Nations bring pressure to bear on China 
to refrain from acts of aggression. 

6) It may urge the Soviet Union to try to persuade 
China to come to a friendly understanding with 
India . 
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In connection with its efforts to strengthen India’s ability 
to defend itself, the Government of India has until very recently 
exercised care not to create the impression among the Indian peo- 
ples that they might be called upon to fight China . The Indian 
Government, in fact, appeared to follow a policy of minimizing 
the possibility of conflict with China, The Indian peoples, in 
general, have tended to show more alarm at the aggressive atti- 
tude of China than has their government. 

When the Government of India learns that China is succeeding 
in its efforts to produce atomic bombs and is developing into an 
atomic power, it will intensify its endeavors to strengthen India’s 
defense capabilities. It might well, however, continue to be 
reluctant to admit openly that it regards China as India's most 
dangerous potential enemy or that it would consider China’s pos- 
session of nuclear weapons as a danger to India . 


Increased Insistence on the Banning of Atomic Weapons and 
on General Disarmament 


Concomitant with its efforts to close the nuclear gap between 
itself and China and to strengthen India’s general defensive capac- 
ity , the Government of India would undoubtedly , upon learning that 
China is beginning to produce nuclear weapons , insist even more 
loudly than in the past upon general disarmament. It would try 
to persuade as many nations as possible to join it in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Great Powers to come to agreements that 
would outlaw the use of atomic weapons and result in the reduction 
of all kinds of armaments. 


Employment of the United Nations as an ‘instrument of 
Pressure on China 

India would probably make what use it could of the United 
Nations in connection with India’s endeavors to bring about the 
banning of atomic weapons and the abolition or reduction of arma- 
ments. India's efforts in this respect would not be directed 
against China or any other individual nation directly, but against 
atomic weapons and armament races generally. 

The time might well come, however, when India’s concern at 
China’s aggressive policy would be so acute that it would welcome 
United Nations intervention. India would probably try to maneuver 
a third nation into taking the lead in presenting the issue of 
Chinese expansionism to the United Nations . India would even try , 
so far as circumstances would admit, to assume a neutral, detached 
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India would of course like for the Soviet Union, should 
it fail to move China through friendly persuasion, to adopt a 
firmer tone. India would, for instance, like the Soviet Union 
to inform China that if the latter should become involved in a 
war with the West as the result of attempts to move into South 
Asia, China could not expect help from the Soviet Union. It 
would not be easy for Indian diplomacy .to suggest that the 
Soviets take action of this kind. If India should fully succeed 
in its efforts to win the confidence of the Soviet Union, however, 
an Indian leader like Nehru in the course of a frank and friendly 
exchange with a Soviet leader of the stature of Khrushchev might 
be able to convey this impression. The cost to India of maintain- , 
ing the kind of atmosphere in its relations with the Soviet Union 
that would be conducive to such a frank exchange might be rather 
high. The Soviet Union might well expect more support from India 
in the international arena than it has hitherto received. It 
would not , however , be to the advantage of either India or the 
Soviet Union for India to go so far in this respect as to create 
the impression in the West and among the unaligned nations that 
India had joined the Soviet bloc. Furthermore, important as the 
support of the Soviet Union might be, India could not afford to 
obtain it by pursuing policies that would forfeit the friendship 
of the West and the confidence of the other unaligned nations. 


If , therefore , the Soviet Union should decide to inform 
China that the latter could not expect Soviet assistance if 
it should become involved in a war with the West as the result 
of China’s aggressive attitude toward the countries of South 
Asia , the Soviet Union would probably do so in its own inter- 
ests — not as a result of urging on the part of India. 


India ’ s position would become more difficult if the Soviet 
Union should refuse to try to exert a restraining influence on 
China. India’s subsequent actions in such an eventuality 
would depend in part on the tone of the refusal. If, for 
instance, the Soviet Union should display sympathy and under- 
standing and base its refusal upon inability to help, India 
would probably continue to try to maintain friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union. If, however, Russia should show a lack, 
of sympathy and advise India to come to an understanding with 
China on such terms as China might dictate, India might feel 
constrained to make some basic changes in its foreign policies 
and to place greater reliance for its security on friendship 
with the West . If the attitude of the Soviet Union should be 
such that India would be convinced that it intended to give 
full support to China if any non-Asian, power should attempt 
to intervene between China and India, India might be faced 
with a choice which it would like to avoid — that between 
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technical assistance. It would, however, be prepared to send 
Indian officers both to the Soviet Union and to the various 
countries of the West for training in the handling of new wea- 
pons and for learning the new tactics ' demanded by the existence 
of such weapons. It would also welcome civilian assistance from 
both the Soviet Union and the West in the erection, maintenance, 
and operation of defense plants. 


If the war clouds over South Asia should deepen, India 
would be likely at one point or another to go so far as to 
ask the Soviet Union or the West or both for nuclear weapons, 
for assistance in speeding up its own production of such wea- 
pons, and for aid in learning how most effectively to use them. 


Efforts to Persuade the United States to Threaten 
Intervention Should China Try to Conquer Any South 
Asian Countries 


As China becomes militarily stronger and more aggressive , 
India would be relieved if the United States would threaten 
China with attack if it should move against India or any other 
South Asian country. 

If the United States should convey this threat entirely of 
its own volition, India would probably be inclined to take the 
attitude that the United States had decided to assume the main 
burden of the defense of South Asia in America’s own interests. 
For the time being at least, India might, therefore, try to 
play the role .of an unaligned spectator. If the United States 
should fail to issue such a warning, however, and if the situa- 
tion should become extremely serious, India might well try 
through various indirect means to prevail upon the United States. 
Even in this state of peril, however, India would do its utmost 
to avoid the appearance of being in any. way responsible for the 
issuance of the warning. 


India’s Reaction to an Attack by a Nuclear-armed China ’ 

If India should be attacked by China with conventional 
weapons , . or with both conventional and nuclear weapons , we 
are. iconvinced'.' that it would resist with all the means at its 
disposal and would also call upon all ’’peace-loving countries” 
to come to its aid . 

In our opinion, India would also come to the assistance 
of Pakistan and Nepal if either or both of them should be 
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The Chinese would run into grave difficulties, however, 
when, after defeating the Indian armed forces, they set out 
to restore law and order in India. Chinese aggression in 
South Asia would be almost sure to result in fanning Indian 
nationalism into a flame with which it would be difficult for 
the Chinese invaders to deal. Just as Hitler’s attack on the 
Soviet Union did more to arouse patriotism and produce a sense 
of unity in that country than the Communist regime had been 
able to do over a period of more than twenty years , so Chinese 
aggression in South Asia could stir India to its very depths.. 
China would not find it easy , therefore , to convert an aroused , 
India with its four hundred million people into a satellite 
Communist state. India is no longer as Clive found it; the 
Indians have tasted nationalism. 


Summary of Possible Indian Reactions Under the Leadership 
of Nehru 


At the risk of some repetition, we are setting forth below 
in summary form some of the possible reactions of India under 
Nehru to various international situations and problems as China 
goes through the process of acquiring its own nuclear weapons: 

1) Confirmation that China is achieving success in the 
production of an atomic bomb will' give rise to deep 
concern in India --a concern that will be likely to 
deepen unless at some point China shows itself pre- 
pared to come to an acceptable understanding with 
India . 

2) An understanding acceptable to India would include 
assurances that China considered South Asia, includ- 
ing Burma , to be in the sphere of Indian influence 
and would not, therefore, attempt any move into that 
area. 

3) India will try to keep the door open for such an 
understanding with China so long as there is any 
hope that it might be reached . 

4 ) India , while it would take either diplomatic or 
military measures for its security in the face of 
possible Chinese aggression, would try to avoid 
giving China the kind of offense which might result 
in the closing of the door. 

5) India will continue to make special efforts to 
retain the respect and friendship of the Soviet Union 
and might at appropriate times make use of this friend- 
ship in endeavors to persuade the Soviet Union to press 




has been pursuing ever since the establishment of its 
independence would of course be bankrupt and it would 
be compelled to start building new policies on such 
remnants of the old as remained. 

Another possible situation with which we have net 
as yet dealt is one in which China, feeling more confi- 
dent as it masters the production and use of nuclear wea- 
pons, engages in acts of open aggression or of subversion 
in Southeast and Northeast Asia, but assumes a friendly 
attitude . toward India. Without making any definite commit- 
ments China continually assures India that, if the latter 
does not interfere with China’s activities in other parts - 
of Asia, India need not worry about South Asia. India 
would be deeply concerned at a development of this kind 
since it could not be sure that China would not eventually 
turn also against South Asia. In such a quandary India 
would probably be relieved if the United States should come 
to the aid of the victims of Chinese aggression on the other 
side of the Himalayas. India would try nevertheless to main- 
tain an attitude of detachment and nonalignment. It would 
even be in keeping with India’s general policies to intimate 
from time to time that if the United States had not continued, 
despite India’s advice, to meddle in Asian affairs China would 
not have attacked its neighbors. In case a war should break 
out between the United States and China as a result of Chinese 
aggression against Taiwan; India, although formally neutral, 
would probably show sympathy for China whenever occasion offered. 

In the absence of an understanding with China that would 
cause India to be convinced that China, after having absorbed 
its neighbors to the East, really had no intention of going into 
South Asia, India would continue to take the steps in the field 
of diplomacy and military preparedness referred to in early por- 
tions of this study to strengthen its security. India would also 
exercise care to the end that its expressions of sympathy for 
China and its criticisms of the United States would not be of a 
character which might result in a cessation of American aid or 
so alienate American public opinion that help would not be 
readily forthcoming in case the Chinese should begin to threaten 
South Asia itself. . 
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to Nehru personally for having attained the positions cf 
responsibility which they now occupy. It would be diffi- 
cult to predict the extent of support which the merrier s of 
this group would receive from the Indian electorate in case 
they should no longer have Nehru to back them. There is 
always, however, a possibility that one or more cf them 
might capture the popular imagination and be able to assume 
Nehru’s mantle. 


The Indian armed forces inherited from the Eritish the 
tradition that politics was an area reserved fer civilians 
and not to be invaded by the military. Since the end cf the 
British raj the Indian Army has steadfastly adhered to this 
tradition, although from time to time individual Indian mili- 
tary leaders have displayed an interest in political develop- 
ments that has given rise to a degree of uneasiness or. the 
part of various politicians. The fact that the Indian armed 
forces are in general inclined to be pro-Western in their 
orientation has been displeasing to Nehru; and there can be 
little doubt that one of the tasks with which Krishna Menon 
was charged as Minister of Defense was to bring about a change 
in this orientation by gradually replacing officers in posi- 
tions of responsibility who were considered pro-Westerr. by 
men whose ' views with regard to international affairs might 
be more in accord with those of Nehru and Merer himself , and 
by introducing appropriate educational programs. It would 
seem that Krishna Menon undertook his new duties with sc 
much zeal that the impression was created among the armed 
forces that he was maneuvering with the purpose of converting 
them into his personal political instrument. The consequent 
resentment became so deep that he has found it expedient to 
move with greater caution and more restraint in the perform- 
ance of his task. 


In our opinion, the Indian armed forces, despite Menon 7 s 
maneuvers, continue to be pro-Westerh in their outlook but at 
the same time remain committed to noninterference :in Indian 
political affairs. The possibility cannot be dismissed, how- 
ever, that if, following the disappearance of Nehru, the situa- 
tion in India should become chaotic or the country should be in 
danger of disintegration, the armed forces as the most disci- 
plined and the strongest unifying force in the country might 
take over the government, at least on a caretaker basis. 

Unless there should be some developments which we are not 
in a position to anticipate , we are inclined to believe that 
Nehru will be succeeded by one or several of the veteran 
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All three types of governments referred to above , or any 
other kind of government sincerely interested in the mainte- 
nance of India's independence, would be concerned at the pros- 
pect of China's becoming a nuclear power, and would, we believe, 
therefore adopt at least some of the measures which we have sug- 
gested a Nehru government might take as China advanced by vari- 
ous stages to attain that status. 


The foreign policies of these governments, however, would 
probably vary somewhat with regard to direction and emphasis. ' 
Some of these governments would place special emphasis on cer- 
tain factors and be influenced by considerations in which the 
others would have little or no interest. There would also be 
differences with regard to the timing of the measures adopted. 


Let us consider briefly some of the developments that might 
take place following the disappearance of Nehru. 

In our opinion Nehru is more likely to be succeeded by one, 
or a coalition, of the veteran leaders of the Congress Party than 
by one or several of his present close associates, who have less 
historic Party stature. We shall not attempt here to go into 
personalities or to designate the individual or individuals who 
might assume the responsibilities of the government. We are con- 
vinced that a government dominated by senior Party leaders would 
be inclined to pursue foreign policies somewhat more friendly to 
the West than those that have been followed by Nehru. We do not 
believe, however, that such a regime would abandon the policy of 
nonalignment unless practically forced to do so as the result of 
Communist bloc hostility. A Congress government, in our opinion, 
would show more appreciation for the assistance received from the 
West than shown thus far by Nehru, and would not be so prone as 
he has been to criticize the West and to gloss over those atti- 
tudes and activities of the Communist bloc that are not in keep- 
ing with currently accepted standards of international intercourse. 
In formulating Indian foreign policies a Congress government would 
not be likely to be influenced by hopes for the establishment of a 
Delhi-Peiping Axis. On the other hand, it would probably make a 
special effort to prevent a situation from developing in which it 
would be squeezed between a hostile China and an unfriendly Soviet 
Union. 


If, following the disappearance of Nehru, the new government 
should be dominated by one or several of Nehru's present proteges, 
rather than by veterans of the Congress Party, India would proba- 
bly try to pursue policies more in keeping with those followed by 
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the Asian nations on the other side of the Himalayas who are 
justifiably fearful of Chinese aggression. 


We do not believe that we should terminate our discussion 
of the kind of a government that might succeed Nehru without 
referring to another possibility that cannot be entirely dis- 
missed. As a result of linguistic, ethnic, cultural, religious, 
and other differences , sentiments of separatism have developed 
from time to time in various parts of India. Had it not been 
for the almost superhuman efforts of Patel, India might never 
have become a unified nation. Nehru has encountered difficul- 
ties at various times in keeping these centrifugal tendencies 
in check. There is a possibility, therefore, that if, follow- 
ing Nehru’s disappearance from the political scene, he should 
be succeeded by a weak or incompetent government, India might 
begin to break up into a number of states. In case of a devel- 
opment of this kind, the Indian armed forces would probably 
intervene for the purpose of maintaining the union. If they 
should fail to do so, or if their intervention should be unsuc- 
cessful, India as an entity might disappear; and in its place 
would emerge several states, one or more of which might be 
dominated by Communists. These Communist states might enjoy 
the support or China or of the Soviet Union or of both, depend- 
ing on the situation. In such circumstances the fragments of 
the former India might be not only unable to protect a neighbor 
such as Nepal from Chinese aggression, but also unable to defend 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER III 


BURMA, CEYLON, NEPAL, AND PAKISTAN 


The realization that China is succeeding in its efforts 
to become a nuclear power is certain to give rise to concern 
among India’s South Asian neighbors. This anxiety would stem 
primarily from the fear that a China armed with nuclear weapons 
might consider itself sufficiently strong to embark upon a 
course of aggression that would eventually affect the peace 
of South Asia and these nations' own sovereignty. 

Burma and Nepal would not at the present time be able to 
defend themselves against a China equipped with only conven- 
tional weapons. Their security, therefore, depends even now 
to a large extent upon the restraining influence that other 
nations either individually or collectively are able to 
exert on a China ambitious to convert or subdue Asia to com- 
munism. In view of their dependent position, it is natural 
that these nations should have considerable anxiety lest the 
redistribution of military power in Asia in consequence of 
the acquisition by China of nuclear weapons result in the 
weakening of the external restraints that at present hold 
Chinese aggressiveness in check. If these restraints should 
be weakened, there would be little that these countries could 
do on their own behalf, other than to appeal for help to the 
United Nations and to individual Great Powers. The extensive 
borders that Burma and Nepal share with China place these 
states in particularly vulnerable positions. An aggressive 
China, sensing a relaxation of external restraints, might well, 
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Although West Pakistan would be less vulnerable to 
Chinese infiltration or aggression than most areas of South 
Asia, East Pakistan, which contains more than half of Paki- 
stan’s population would be in grave danger, particularly if 
Burma should succumb. Overpopulated, poverty-stricken, and 
isolated, East Pakistan could not possibly survive as a part 
of free Pakistan if India should fall under Communist domina- 
tion. Although the Pakistanis find India under Nehru an 
unsatisfactory neighbor, a Communist-dominated India would 
certainly be a more dangerous one. Pakistan would, there- 
fore, be. pursuing an almost suicidal policy if it should 
enter into an overt or tacit alliance with China against 
India . 

We cannot be sure, however, that Pakistan's foreign 
policies will always be determined by logic or by self-inter- 
est. When the people of a country is thoroughly aroused, when 
emotions become bitter and deep, and when a sense of complete 
frustration creeps in, a country may deliberately pursue a 
course that is not only illogical but also suicidal. Iran 
under Mossadegh furnishes an example of a nation that in an 
orgy of deep emotion seemed to prefer suicide to a course 
that, although logical, was distasteful. 

Pakistan at the present time is smarting under what it 
considers to be the injustice of the Kashmir situation. It 
is angered at the manner in which the Western powers appear 
to be currying favor with an India which is cynically flout- 
ing the resolutions of the United Nations and is continuously 
criticizing and ridiculing Pakistan for maintaining its West- 
ern alliances. At a certain moment Pakistan's cup of bitter- 
ness may overflow and, regardless of the consequences, that 
country may sever its ties with the West and form some kind 
of working partnership with China. 

At the present time certain elements in India are hinting 
at a resort to armed force to drive the Pakistanis out of all 
of Kashmir, just as the Portuguese were driven out of Goa. If 
India should resort to violence in order to expel the Pakistanis 
from the fringes of Kashmir and if the reaction in the West should 
be similar to what it was when India seized Goa, Pakistan might 
well break off its Western alliances and turn toward China. 

About the only benefit that Pakistan would be likely to 
derive from entering into a working partnership with China 
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unless it were willing to accept India’s solution of the Kashmir 
problem, would encounter Indian opposition in finding a suitable 
place for itself in the Afro-Asian camp. Egypt would not be 
likely to welcome Pakistan’s association with the Arab World 
while the Soviet Union would probably continue in a frigid atti- 
tude unless Pakistan were prepared to make certain internal and 
external concessions that might eventually undermine its integ- 
rity. 


It would seem therefore that it would be to Pakistan’s 
advantage to continue its Western orientation and to continue 
to rely primarily on the West for assistance in dealing with 
its international problems. In our opinion, in spite of the 
frustrations and bitterness that so many Pakistanis feel, Paki- 
stan will continue to follow this course . It will probably try 
to maintain as friendly relations with China as the situation 
permits, and remain aloof from such disputes as may develop 
between China and India, if China should become more aggressive. 
If, however, China’s aggressiveness should assume a character 
menacing to the ultimate security of East Pakistan, the Paki- 
stan Government would probably appeal to the West to take such 
measures as might be necessary to keep China within bounds. 
Pakistan would not be likely to look either to the Soviet Union 
or to India for assistance. 


CHAPTER IV , 

POS SIBLE EFFECTS ON SOUTH ASIA IF CHINA SHOULD ASSUME A 
RESTRAINED AND RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDE AS IT DEVELOPS INTO 

AN ATOMIC POWER 


Our discussion hitherto has been based on the assumption 
that as China moves in the direction of becoming ap attorn in 
power it will probe for weak spots among its >: 

neighbors and endeavor, whenever it believes that it can safely 
do so, to expand its power at their expense. China’s purpose 
would be to establish Communist regimes in neighboring countries 
and then either to annex them or to reduce them to- the status of 
puppets . 

In our opinion such a policy would be in consonance with 
the views and attitudes of the present Chinese leadership, which 
to all appearances is determined to spread its particular brand 
of communism as rapidly and as widely as it safely can. 

Nevertheless the possibility cannot be completely dismissed 
that the increase in the military might of China resulting from 
its acquisition of nuclear weapons would have a sobering effect 
and would be accompanied by a growing sense of international 
responsibility and a greater restraint in dealing with its neigh- 
bors. We are therefore devoting a few paragraphs to what the 
effects on South Asia might be if as China acquires nuclear wea-p- 
ohs it should begin to conduct itself more like a responsible 
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therefore, that the period of friendly coexistence 
between Communist China and the countries of South 
Asia would be of long duration. When that time would 
come to an end it is probable that these countries 
would again be faced with a militant nuclear-armed 
China, and would resort to some of the measures out- 
lined in previous sections of this study to meet Chi- 
nese aggressiveness. 
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CHAPTER V 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON SOUTH ASIA IF THERE SHOULD BE A 
COMPLETE BREAK BETWEEN THE SOVIET UNION AND 
A NUCLEAR-ARMED CHINA 


We have based our discussion thus far on the assumption 
that, although the relations between China and the Soviet 
Union may at times be marked by coolness and suspicion, these 
two giant powers will continue generally to cooperate in 
facing the non-Communist World. 

The possibility should not be ignored, however, that 
at some time during the period of China’s development into 
an atomic power, there will be a complete breakdown in the 
cooperation between China and the Soviet Union and that each 
will go entirely its own way in promoting its particular type 
of communism. 

Such a breakdown would be likely to have two distinct 
effects on the reactions of India and the other South Asian 
countries to the acquisition by China of nuclear weapons. 

In the first place the fear of Chinese aggression would 
undoubtedly become more acute. There is a general impression 
in South Asia that the Soviet Union during recent years has 
been exerting a .restraining influence on its partner. A China 
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the Soviet Union. China might be willing to take a gamble-' ^ ' 
that neither the West nor the Soviet Union would wish to 
become involved in a war in order to save these two small 
and geographically vulnerable countries, and India, without 
assurances of the support of one or more of the Great Powers, 
would do nothing. If China should establish puppet Communist 
regimes and military bases in Nepal and Burma, it would be in 
a better position systematically to weaken India by subversion 
and penetration accompanied by a rattling of nuclear weapons. 


A rupture between the Soviet Union and China would not 
improve the position of Pakistan, which would feel even more 
painfully the squeeze of the pincers composed of India on 
the one side and of Afghanistan and the Soviet Union on the 
other. The alternatives facing Pakistan would in general be 
similar to those which we outlined in discussing that nation’s 
problems in the context of cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and a nuclear-armed China. 2 in our opinion Pakistan’s decision 
would be the same: that is, it would continue to retain its 

present alliances and to depend on the West for assistance in 
resisting an aggressive China or Soviet Union. 


2. See above, pp. 26-29. 
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CHAPTER VI 


POSSIBLE US ACTIONS AND POLICIES DESIGNED TO PREVENT 
A NUCLEAR-ARMED CHINA FROM WEAKENING THE POSITION 
OF THE FREE WORLD IN SOUTH ASIA 


What should the United States do to soften the impact 
upon South Asia of the acquisition by China of nuclear weap- 
ons and to prevent the consequent military strengthening of 
China from seriously damaging the position of the Free World 
in that area? The direction taken by South Asia with its 
more than half a billion poverty-stricken and, for the most 
part, illiterate peoples during the next few years will be 
an important factor in determining the outcome of the pres- 
ent world struggle. The United States, therefore, cannot 
afford to observe developments as a passive spectator. It 
should pursue policies and take actions calculated to ensure 
that these nations do not go over to the enemy camp. 

The United States, in considering what it should or 
should not do in the situation that seems likely to develop 
in South Asia as China approaches the status of an atomic 
power, should bear in mind that the peoples of this area, 
still smarting from the memories of their colonial days, 
are inclined to be suspicious of the Great^ Powers of the 
West and are quick to take offense at moves that can be 
interpreted as foreign intervention or pressure. 
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an Pakistan would be bitter and violent. India is important 
to US security, but a bitterly hostile Pakistan could also do 
great damage to America's position in South Asia. 


Similarly, if Nepal should request military assistance, 
the United States should remember that India considers that 
it has the primary responsibility for the defense of Nepal 
and would probably be resentful if the US should undertake 
to furnish Nepal military equipment without first consulting 
India . On the other hand , if Nepal should learn that the 
United States were consulting India before acting on Nepal’ s 
request, Nepal would undoubtedly feel aggrieved at what it 
would consider as 8 reflection on its sovereignty. 


US diplomatic representatives to these countries should 
be carefully selected on the basis of personality, sensitivity, 
and sympathetic understanding; knowledge not only of the prob- 
lems of the area but also of their relationship to world prob- 
lems; experience in diplomatic procedures and nuances; and 
ability to adapt themselves to difficult and rapidly changing 
situations. The peoples in this area, from the national leaders 
down to the peasants in the villages , are not impressed by dull- 
ness or stodginess on the part of diplomats. A certain amount of 
style and sparkle is likely to be more effective than the homely 
approach that is too frequently the refuge of the lazy or inex- 
perienced diplomat. y 


h-t ^° f ^ ost eff ® ctive and speedy ways in which an Ameri- 
S ° uth Asia can dissipate the prestige and influ- 
ence of the United States is to try to win the friendship and 
goodwill of the national leaders of the country to which he is 
accredited by engaging in a campaign of unadulterated flattery 
and abject obsequiousness. Although he may make himself useful 
' th ! Raders who are the target of such a campaign, he will 
not win their respect or confidence and he will reduce the pres- 
tige and influence of the United States. 

. Since the officers of the armed forces are among the most 
discriminating and perceptive elements in these countries , it 
is particularly important that the military attaches in American 
embassies be selected with care on the basis of personality, tact 
discretion, and professional competence. 9 

It I s suggested that instructions be sent without delay, if 
they have not already been dispatched, to each chief of diplomatic 
1! ? the countries of South Asia, suggesting that he discuss 
rankly with the president, the prime minister, or the foreign 
minister— as the envoy’s judgment may determine— the possibility 


Kashmir issue and resents references to it. Pakistan 
stoutly maintains that there' is very much of a problem 
and that there will continue to be one so long as India 
retains possession of the Vale of Kashmir without a 
plebiscite. It is particularly important that, whenever 
the United States does engage in discussions with regard 
to Kashmir , there be no publicity or leaks . 

If China should become increasingly aggressive, the 
United States might find it useful informally and discreetly 
to discuss Chinese policy with the Soviet Union with emphasis 
upon the dangers inherent in the situation. The nature of 
such an approach would depend to some extent upon what the 
United States conceives to be the state of relations between 
China and the Soviet Union at the time . Should it be of the 
opinion that the Soviet Union still had a certain amount of 
influence over China, the United States might suggest that 
Russia urge the Chinese to exert more restraint. If in 
Washington’s judgment Russia no longer had such power, the 
United States might suggest that Russia at least warn China 
of what the consequences of continued aggression might be. 

On any such approach, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the Soviet Union, should it no longer consider China as 
an ally, might be pleased if hostilities should develop between 
the United States and China, just as it was delighted in 1937 
when war broke out between China and Japan, and in 1939 when 
Germany became involved in war with France and Great Britain. 

If China’s aggressive attitude should seem to afford 
grounds for United Nations action, the United States should 
give such, assistance as might be desired to any of the South 
Asian countries that might wish to introduce a resolution, and 
give it our full support. The United States should also be 
prepared, should it seem useful, to introduce a motion of its 
own. In general, the United States should not hesitate to 
resort to the United Nations whenever occasion offers — not so 
much because there would be much hope that the United Nations 
would be able to take effective action as because one should 
not fail to take advantage of any peace-preserving machinery 
that might be available. 

If China , while acquiring atomic weapons , appears deter- 
mined on a course of aggression, the United States must decide 
as soon as possible how far it would be prepared to go in 
efforts to prevent the various nations of Asia from (a) falling 
victim to open threats or overt military aggression, and (b) sue 
cumbing to veiled threats or infiltration. In making these 
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the first place such plans must be a coordinated fraction of a 
general plan for all of Asia. What the United States decides 
to do with regard to Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, 
and Taiwan has a bearing on what it should do with regard to 
South Asian countries. 

In the second place there are basic questions , unanswerable 
at this time , as to the kind of weapons to be employed if the 
United States should decide to defend the countries of South 
Asia. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to defend Burma 
and Nepal with conventional weapons. If the Chinese should try 
to take over these two countries by subversion and inf iltration-- 
not by overt threats or warfare — would America's allies support 
it in resorting to nuclear attacks on China? .Would they give 
the United States such support if China should attempt to take 
over these countries by warfare conducted by conventional weap- 
ons or by nuclear weapons? Should the United States try to pro- 
tect Nepal and Burma by making a nuclear attack on China without 
the approval or support of its allies? 

It would be a little easier to assist India, Ceylon, and 
Pakistan, in spite of their distance from United States military 
establishments , since these countries would be more accessible to 
US sea and air forces. Even in the event the United States 
should decide to come to' these nations’ assistance, the question 
would arise as to whether the United States should attack China 
with nuclear or conventional weapons from the Pacific. 

If the United States should come to the conclusion that 
direct or indirect aggression on the part of China against any 
free Asian country would be a dangerous threat to American 
security, the simplest approach to the problem would be to 
make it clear that the United States would attack China with 
appropriate- -possibly , including nuclear- -weapons if it should 
engage in aggression against any of these countries. Such an 
approach would be reminiscent of the ’’massive reta li ation” 
policy suggested by Mr. John Foster Dulles a number of years 
ago, but since largely discarded as unfeasible. Even this 
policy, however, might involve certain complications. India, 
for instance, in the absence of a threat from China, might 
feel called upon to protest against what it would call the 
taking by the United States of a voluntary and undesired obli- 
gation to defend India against an aggression which it did not 
foresee. Furthermore, it would not be easy for the United States 
to draw up detailed plans for the defense of the countries of 
South Asia without the cooperation of these countries , a coopera- 
tion which, with the possible exception of Pakistan, they would 
probably not be willing to give until aggression was almost upon 
them . 
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States should also review its informational programs for this 
area from time to time to make sure that they are adjusted to 
changes resulting from the development of China as an atomic 
power . 

It is furthermore suggested that the Departments of State 
and Defense establish a task force composed of members of those 
two departments and possibly also of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. This body, aided by consultants (including technicians 
outside the Government) , would devote its full time during the 
next few years to devising plans for meeting the problems result- 
ing from the emergence of China as an atomic power. Such a task 
force would be so staffed that it would have the capabilities of 
assessing the possible effects within the United States and in 
other world areas of any plans which it might be considering. To 
make sure that it was not working in a vacuum such a task force 
should keep in constant touch with the appropriate officers in 
the Departments of State and Defense. 
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APPENDIX 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Jawaharlal Nehru (b. 1889) comes from a distinguished 
Kashmir Brahman family, many generations of which have played 
important roles in Indian public life. He was the son of one 
of the most prominent lawyers in India , a man of great wealth 
and high standing among all elements of the Indian people. , 
Jawaharlal’ s father had been educated in England and had learned 
to admire English culture and to respect the English people. He 
provided his children — Nehru was the only son among several daugh- 
ters--with carefully selected British nurses and tutors. When 
Jawaharlal was old enough to go abroad his father sent him to Har- 
row, thence to Cambridge, and thence to London for the study of 
law. 


While pursuing his studies in England the young Nehru associ- 
ated with a group of intellectual, liberal fellow-students, most 
of them young British aristocrats who accepted him as one of their 
number . 

As a result of his British schooling and of the early training 
of his English nurses and tutors, Nehru conceived a high admiration 
for British culture, institutions, and manners — a respect that has 
stayed with him over the years. He also learned to share with his 
instructors and associates some of their feelings with regard to 
the United States and to Americans in general. 

Nehru returned to India, after completing his education, .deter- 
mined to enter into politics rather than to take up the practice of 
law or to embark upon a career in the Indian Civil Service . Although 
he had been treated as an equal by the young intellectuals and aris- 
tocrats with whom he had associated in England, he now found himself 
regarded by the British officials in India as a second-class citizen. 
He was furthermore deeply shocked by the wretched living conditions 
of the Indian masses, subject to famine which resulted in starvation 
by the millions; and he was deeply touched by these peoples' patience 
and long-suffering. 




him the kind of society sought by Marx would be grim and bleak. 

His preference is for a society in which the individual can 
enjoy cultural freedom, in which there would be plenty of room 
for variety. 

It would, therefore, be inaccurate to call Nehru a Marxist 
in spite of his distaste for capitalism and religion and despite 
the fact that from his youth he has not hesitated to join with 
Communists in United fronts . In his younger days , for instance , 
Nehru participated in a number of so-called anti-imperialist 
movements which were sponsored and supported by international 
communism. He attended several international anti-imperialist 
conferences where he met, and formed friendships with, young 
revolutionaries who subsequently became Communist leaders in 
their own countries. In those days, as now, the slogan of 
anti-imperialism was linked with that of anti-colonialism, and 
Nehru has continued to make energetic use of both slogans up 
to this day in connection with his efforts first to free India 
and later to build up a huge coalition of "unaligned" nations 
in which India and he personally would play a leading role . 

Nehru is well suited for the role of leader of an unaligned 
coalition since he is a non-Communist rather than an anti-commu- 
nist; since, while not accepting all of the tenets of communism, 
he does not consider communism necessarily as a wholly evil doc- 
trine which should be completely eradicated; and since he has a 
tremendous following among the peoples of the so-called Western 
bloc . As a leader of the unaligned coalition Nehru exercises 
care to display a certain tolerance for communism . When he 
must oppose the Communists in India his attitude in general 
has been that , although he had no quarrel with communism as 
such, he considers that the Communists in India are following 
mistaken tactics. 

From a pragmatic point of view it is probable that, despite 
his frequent protests at the existence of the two "power blocs,” 
Nehru finds that the struggle between the Communist bloc and the 
West is useful to him in connection with his efforts to convert 
India into a great world power . Again and again he has been able 
to attain national objectives by playing one bloc off against 
another . 

Nehru’s dislike for private enterprise is based both on 
political theory and on personal convictions. He is convinced 
that if India is to play the role in world affairs which he 
plans for it, its economy must be solidly grounded on a founda- 
tion of basic industries — transport, trade, and so forth — owned and 
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Union do not hesitate to adopt strong measures for the purpose 
of raising the economic and cultural level of the Soviet peo- 
ple, whereas under the American system political leaders are 
prone to pander to the common denominator of American medioc- 
rity rather than to run the risk of incurring resentment by 
an endeavor to raise economic and cultural levels. He is 
inclined to believe that, although there are exceptions, Ameri- 
cans in general are rather ill-mannered, somewhat vulgar middle- 
class upstarts who place great value upon success in money-making 
occupations and look with a certain suspicion if not disdain upon 
intellectual achievement. 

Nehru's feeling with regard to the American people in general 
is reflected in his attitude toward the American government, the 
judgment of which he distrusts. He considers that American politi 
cal leaders are naive , too much under the influence of American 
business leaders, and too likely to give in to popular pressures. 

Nehru has come to the conclusion with some reluctance that 
he needs American financial and technical assistance in connection 
with the economic development of India. He is, therefore, more 
restrained than formerly in making comments or assuming attitudes 
which might unnecessarily offend the American public. 

Ever since the establishment of Indian independence Nehru has 
made special efforts to win the friendship and confidence of the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. Only since the death of Stalin, how- 
ever, has he achieved any degree of success in this regard. He 
clearly values the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union and takes care not to say or do anything which might 
place a serious strain upon them. . In keeping with his policy of 
nonalignment he endeavors to balance aid agreements between India 
and the West with similar agreements with the Soviet Union. 

There are indications that he is making use of his present 
friendly relations with Soviet leaders in trying to prevail upon, 
them to persuade China to adopt a more friendly and less aggres- 
sive attitude toward India. 

China’s policy has been a distinct disappointment to Nehru. 
During the years immediately following the establishment of Indian 
independence Nehru had hoped to work with China in enhancing the 
position and prestige of Asia. His plan was to build an Asian 
edifice resting on foundations prepared by Sino-Indian cooperation 
which would eventually tower at least as high as the structure of 
European-American civilization. With this in view he did his 
utmost to reach an understanding with China. His hope was that 
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armed forces and, despite his criticism of the use of atomic 
weapons, there is reason to believe that the deep interest 
which he has shown during the last ten years in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power has not been stimulated exclusively by 
India’s need of such power for peaceful uses only. 


Since the passing of Gandhi, Nehru has been successful 
in introducing a note of militancy into Indian nationalism. 

As the old Gandhian disciples drop out of the national scene , 
less and less is heard of the doctrine of nonviolence. The 
enthusiastic support which the whole nation gave to the con- 
quest of Goa is evidence that, given the power and the oppor- 
tunity, India might well develop into a nation quite prepared 
to satisfy its own ambitions or to meet external pressures 
with any kind of arms that it can muster. 
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FOREWORD 


The following papers on three US Asian allies were written 
for Study PACIFICA, an analysis of the emergence of Communist 
China as a nuclear power. The authors are all members of the 
International Studies Division. 

Donald B. Keesing, who writes on Japan, is an economist and 
Far Eastern specialist. He gained experience in a variety of 
analytic studies at the Systems Analysis Office, Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, and also taught economics at 
Harvard, where he served as an associate of the Harvard Economic 
Research Project. He has a long-standing interest and background 
in Far Eastern studies. Material for the present paper was 
partly drawn from interviews in Japan. 

John E. Cary, who discusses some aspects of the Korean 
reaction, has worked closely with the problems of US policy in 
Korea, both as Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Operations, 
Pacific Air Forces and, most recently, as leader of a Department 
of Defense Special Study Group on Korea. 
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Harold C. Hinton, who notes developments in Taiwan, has 
written and lectured extensively on the Far East. He is currently 
a visiting lecturer on Communist China at The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Advanced International Studies. 

The International Studies Division of IDA undertook Study 
PACIFICA for the Department of Defense under Contract No. SD-50, 
Task Order T-23, effective July 1, 1961. Brigadier General 
Sidney F. Gif fin, USAF (Ret.) was the Study Leader. 

JAMES E. KING, JR. 

Director 

International Studies Division 
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This paper benefitted in its early stages from 
the collaborative efforts of Roger Pineau, 
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SUMMARY 


Japan is of outstanding importance to the United States posi- 
tion in Asia. The alliance with the United States, although sub- 
ject to chronic tensions, is at least equally important to Japan. 

The first Communist Chinese nuclear test is likely to create 
a political sensation in Japan. The precise degree and nature of 
the impact will depend on the circumstances surrounding the first 
and subsequent tests , notably political and economic conditions in 
Japan, the state of the Cold War, the staging of nuclear and related 
displays by the Communist Chinese, and the degree and character of 
prior preparation in both the United States and Japan. 

Chinese nuclear demonstrations will bring to the surface 
issues on which the Japanese are. deeply divided, including emotion- 
laden questions of rearmament and Japan T s role in the World. Both 
conservatives and left-wing elements will doubtless interpret the. 
event as justification for their contrasting foreign policies. 
Initial political repercussions are likely to favor the neutralist 
left wing: the ensuing interaction of events could endanger American 
military, rights in Japan, and consequently the United States posi- 
tion in Asia. In the long run, Japan is likely to maintain 




or revert to alliance with the United States unless the latter mis- 
handles its relations with Japan; but the Japanese can be expected 
to press for closer economic and political relations with Communist 
China. Another, perhaps later, outcome could be a Japanese move 
toward broader rearmament within the framework of a closer alliance 
with the West. 

A number of preparatory steps to ameliorate the political impact 
of Chinese nuclear tests require initiation as soon as possible. 

These measures include orienting Japanese public opinion by covert 
and overt means , encouraging the Japanese government to prepare a 
suitable response, and persuading Japanese news media to temper 
their reactions. Carefully planned US actions, including a suitable 
official response to the first Chinese nuclear test and timely mili- 
tary measures, will also have a favorable impact. The need in 
Japan after the first detonation is for a calm and militarily reas- 
suring US reaction. The first test may not be the only crisis. 
Continued US attention to Japanese needs and sensitivities, includ- 
ing trade and prestige , will be of utmost importance . 

An independent Japanese effort to obtain nuclear weapons 
appears not to be in the US interest. Expansion of Japanese defense 
commitments should be guided so as to take place within a democratic 
framework and in close conjunction with US military programs. 

x 




I . INTRODUCTION 


Purpose and Limitations 

The purpose of this essay is: 

1) To assess the effects that Communist China's emergence 
as a nuclear power might have on Japan, in terms both of present 
day Japan and of that country's future. 

2) To suggest possible US policies and actions, designed 
to orient Japanese reactions and relationships in directions 
favorable to the United States in a world being altered by 
v-hina • s emergence as a nuclear power a 

Many of the questions considered are too speculative and 
involve too many uncertainties to admit of definite answer: . 

Time one new developments may change the picture before China 
reaches the threshold of nuclear testing. 


Basic Assumptions 

it is assumed that between mid-1963 and late 1965 Communist 
China will be successful in detonating a nuclear device and will 
thereafter rapidly develop a crude regional nuclear capability, 
followed eventually by a sophisticated regional nuclear 
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capability j that mainland China will continue to be Communist- 
dominated; and that there will be neither a general war nor an 
effective comprehensive arms control agreement. 

Order of Presentation 

Japan’s position in relation to Communist China as a 
nuclear power will be discussed under five headings: 

1) An appreciation of Japan's strategic value to the 
Free World and to the Communist bloc. 

2) Underlying factors affecting the -Japanese reaction 
to China's emergence as a nuclear power. 

3) Japanese reactions to the first Chinese nuclear 
detonation. 

4) Japan's long-term requirements and role in a world 
in which China is a nuclear power. 

5) Consequent: recommendations for US policy. 
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II. JAPAN ’ S STRATEGIC VALUE 

For the United States, Japan is strategically the most 
valuable ally — and in many ways the most important country — in 
non- Communist Asia, even though her current international 
political influence is not particularly impressive. 

Japan’s political importance stems, in part, from her 
economic position, which, however, incorporates both strengths 
and weaknesses. She ranks fourth in production among the indus- 
trial regions of the world--after the United States, Western 
Europe, and the Soviet Union. As an industrial power Japan is 
far ahead of Communist China. The Japanese have overtaken the 
British in sreel production, and in this and other respects 
rival the West Germans. In recent years the rates of growth of 
Japanese industrial output and gross national product, exceeding 
10 per cent in several years, have been setting startling records 
for a non-Communist country, and have frequently surpassed 
Soviet performance. 

1. See also the PACIFICA sub study. Military Implications of 
a Communist Chinese Nuclear Capability (U), SECRET, ISD Study 
Memorandum No. 14 (IDA, Washington, D.C., 1962), section on 
” Japan,” pp. 10-15. 
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Neighboring Japan are areas with some of the world’s most 

extensive undeveloped and partially developed resources, 

notably China, Southeast Asia, and the eastern part of the 

Soviet Union. Japanese skills and industrial capacity could 

assist any of these regions; fcr example, by providing economic 

and technical exchanges. At present, trade with the non-Communist 

Far East absorbs almost 25 per cent of Japan’s exports and sup- 

2 

plies about 13 per cent of her imports; these trade relations in 

turn are major elements in the trade of many of the individual 

countries. Trade with Communist China is less than one per cent 

3 

of Japan’s total trade. The Japanese are already playing a role 
in economic development of nearby non-Communist underdeveloped 
countries and there appear to be important future possibilities 


2. See Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 

Foreign Trade of Japan 1961 (Tokyo. June 1961), pp. 135-54. 

Fcr rhe most. part. Japan’s trade faces West. The United States 
supplies about 35.% of Japan's imports and buys 21 % of her 
exports (which in turn represent about 1 % of US trade). Western 
European and other US allies are also very important in Japan’s 
trade. Less than 3% is with the Communist bloc, primarily with 
the Soviet Far East. Cf. United Nations, Yearbook of Inter - 
national Trade Statistics 1960 (New York, 1962), p. 329. 

3. Trade with Communist China fluctuates from year to year, 
partly in response to changing political winds. 1960 Japanese 
exports direct co mainland China were valued at only $2.7 million, 
but considerably more were shipped via Hong Kong. Japanese im- 
ports from the mainland stood at S20.7 million. Cf. Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, Foreign Trade of Japan 1961 
(Tokyo, June 1961), pp. 208-212'. 
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of a closer United States-Japanese partnership for this purpose. 

The great weakness of Japan’s economic situation is that for 
raw materials she must rely almost entirely on imports, and must 
continuously strive to export, to assure a trade balance accommo- 
dating this need. Fortunately, as will be brought out in a 
subsequent section, her raw materials needs can best be supplied 
by the West . 

Japan’s close, proximity to both China and the Soviet Union 
is a factor in her strategic importance. A naval and, air power 
which controls the Japanese islands must tend to dominate the 
northwestern Pacific, and will be in an advantageous position to 
exert pressure on the nearby Asian mainland. Japan’s ports, 
harbors, maritime tradition, and shipbuilding capacity are 
unequaled in the Far East. 

The United States enjoys treaty rights to a number of air and 
naval bases, supply depots, and other facilities in the country. 
These are irreplaceable assets for United States operations in 
the Kcrea-Manchuria- Soviet Maritime Territory area. Loss of 
'-■span as a United States ally would eliminate an important intel- 
ligence base, impair certain general war strikes, and seriously 
hamper and perhaps prevent the defense of South Korea. 

The islands also represent the natural supply base and 
communications link .for pro-Western forces exerting power further 



south. Loss of base rights in Japan would seriously overload 
Okinawa and weaken the operational capabilities of the Seventh 
Fleet and the Pacific Air Forces, thereby diminishing United 
States ability to project power against the Chinese mainland 
and to assist in the defense of Taiwan. The United States posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia would also suffer unless a major buildup 
could be achieved in the Philippines. A hostile Japan would 
make US retention of the formerly Japanese-held, pro-Japanese 
island of Okinawa politically difficult, adding to the deterio- 
ration of the US position. 

Agreements implementing the United States-Japan alliance 

place restrictions on US use of Japanese bases. The United States 

must consult Japan before any major change in the deployment into 

Japan of American armed forces, before any major change in their 

equipment (for example, involving missiles or nuclear weapons), 

and before using Japan as a base for military combat operations, 

4 

except in direct defense of Japan itself. There is, however, a 
secret understanding of January 6, 1960, releasing the United 
States from the obligation to consult with Japan in the event of 


4. Exchanges of Notes, January 19, 1960, Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between the United States of America and 
Japan, Department of State, Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 4509 , pp. 15-16. Missiles and nuclear weapons are not 
directly mentioned. 
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emergency operations by United Nations forces to repel a renewed 
armed attack in Korea. In practice, Japanese politics have dic- 
tated the denial to US forces of the right to store nuclear 
weapons on Japanese soil. This means that nuclear weapons must 
be kept in ships offshore, although in a real emergency approval 
of their use from Japanese bases might be a formality. The pro- 
scription has little effect on naval forces , bur is a very real 
hindrance to the immediate capability of tactical air forces. 

For the future there might be real benefits in extending 
US: military rights, but the political prospects for this at present 
are peer. Some observers have also argued that in the long run 
there would be advantages in having Japanese forces as allies 
in roles other than self-defense, but since the early 1950s 
there has been decreased advocacy of Japanese armament for such 
purposes, and present Japanese political inclinations militate 
against such a possibility. 

The Communist immediate objective for Japan is to deny it 
to the united States as an ally. For this purpose Communist 
propaganda in Japan has been laboring to foster neutralist and 
anti- American sentiments. 

The Japanese Islands, in view of their geographical position 
and industrial power, would, be a valuable acquisition for the 


Communist bloc. Communist: China would welcome greater access to 
Japanese skills in the form of technical assistance and difficult - 
to-produce equipment. A China- Japan alliance would exert formida- 
ble economic and political pressure in Asia. 

Both the Soviets and the Communist. Chinese., however, continue 
to harbor significant anti- Japanese feelings. Japan — a traditional 
enemy of Russia- -has on occasion had the upper hand in the Far 
East, while the Chinese had the irritating experience of seeing 
the Japanese Army pull our intact from China after the Second 
World War. 

The fear of Japan : s rising again in alliance with rhe United 

States has been a factor in the Sine-Soviet alliance. Article I 

of the treaty of alliance, signed on February 14, 1950, reads as 
5 

follows: 

Both High Contracting Parties undertake jointly 
to take all the necessary measures at their disposal 
for the purpose of preventing a repetition of aggres- 
sion and violation of peace on the part of Japan or 
any other state which, should unite with Japan, 
directly or indirectly, in acts of aggression. In 
the event of one of the High Contracting Parties 
being attacked by Japan or states allied with it, 
and thus being involved in. a state of war, the 


5. Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance 
between the Government: of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Government of the People 5 s Republic of China, signed in 
Moscow, February 14, 1950, Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Washington, D.C., USSR Information Bulletin, Volume X, 
Number 4 (February 24, 1950), p. 108. 



other High Contracting Party will immediately render 
military and other assistance with all the means at 
its disposal. 

No other publicly revealed contract binds the Soviet Union 
to come to the aid of Communist China (or vice versa), and the 
wording of the present treaty is ambiguous enough so that the 
Soviets could construe it as not covering a wide variety of situa 
tions in which China and the United States might become involved 
in military conflict. Clearly, however, both China and the Sovie 
Union are anxious to prevent intensified Japanese military 
cooperation with the United States. 




THIS PAGE LEFT BLANK. 
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HI. UNDERLYING FACTORS AFFECTING A JAPANESE RESPONSE 


Japanese reactions to the first Chinese nuclear test and to 

I 

Communist China’s subsequent emergence as a nuclear power will 
be affected by a number of significant features of the present 
Japanese scene. These include the US alliance and the strains 
it induces; Japan's lonely and, from her point of view, insuffi- 
ciently influential position in the world; the schism between 
left and right in Japanese politics; Japan’s prolonged awakening 
from the traumatic shock of defeat and occupation; Japanese 
attitudes toward China, predisposing to a ’’soft" line; strong 
but conflicting feelings on militarism and rearmament; and 
hypersensitivity on nuclear weapons and radiation. A brief 
evaluation of these factors represents the necessary prelude to 
a discussion of cheir possible influence and interaction after 
the first Chinese test. 

Attitudes Toward the United States and the Present Alliance 
Japan continues the alliance with the United States as a 
matter of self-interest; for Japan, the alliance offers military 
security and economic opportunity. 



The initial peace treaty with the United States and accom- 
panying security agreements were signed on September 8, 1951, 
more than a year after the Sino-Soviet pact. The currently 
effective United States- Japan treaty, giving greater recognition 
to Japanese rights and sovereignty than its predecessor, was 
signed on January 19, 1960. Under it each party ’’recognizes 
that an armed attack against either Party in the territories 
under the administration of Japan would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety and declares that it would act to meet the 

common danger in accordance with its constitutional provisions 
6 

and processes.” Japan grants bases for United States land, air, 
and sea forces ’’for the purpose of contributing to the security 
of Japan and the maintenance of international peace and security 
in the Far East.” The parties further agree to work together 
to develop their defense forces , and to consult from time to 
time on implementation of the treaty, and also wherever inter- 
national peace and security in the Far East is threatened. The 

accompanying agreements on consultation have already been 
7 

mentioned. 

6. Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the 
United States of America and Japan, signed at Washington, 

January 19, 1960, Department of State, Treaties and Other Inter - 
national Acts Series 450 , pp. 2-4. 

7. See above, pp, 6-7, 
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Among the evident strains on the alliance the most important 
are associated with US bases in Japan and the resulting presence 
of some 45,000 American military personnel. Other irritations 
include the protectionism of US manufacturers, the prime position 
of Europe in US policy, differences over the disposition of 
nuclear weapons, the US position and conduct in Okinawa and the 
Bonin Islands, and the role of the United States in keeping 
Japan from closer relations with Communist China. Japanese cool- 
ness toward the Republic of Korea is a potential source of strain. 
Anti-American feeling, where present, may to some degree reflect 
resentment of Japan's relative political isolation and partial 
economic and military dependence on the United States. 

Despite these irritations and the fact that many Japanese 
oppose the alliance, most Japanese have a certain admiration and 
regard for the United States. Even during the 1960 security 
treaty riots, private polls indicated that the United States was 
the most popular foreign country with the majority of Japanese 
and the least popular with very few. The postwar occupation and 
other contacts have apparently left more friendships than scars 
to a people quick to learn from abroad. Since 1945 the United 
States has been Japan's principal model. 




Japanese Isolation and Lack of Influence Within the Western Alliance 

Japan is in important respects a member of the Western 
community of nations and follows events in Europe closely and 
with sympathy, but there is at present no special alliance or 
agreement, apart from peace settlements, cementing Japanese rela- 
tions with any NATO country (or for that matter any country) 

8 

except the United States. This puts Japan in a lonely and 
dependent position, which is heightened by the small degree of 
Japanese influence on world opinion and Western policy. The 
Japanese usually show signs of uneasiness when the United States 
acts to link itself more closely to Western Europe. 

This relative isolation is a threat to Japan's trade. When- 
ever US negotiations or trade policies permit the blocking off 
of hew areas or types of commerce against Japanese exports, or 
the raising of existing barriers, Japanese anxiety becomes very 
real. Japanese and American economic interests frequently coin- 
cide but are seldom identical. The reduction of European trade 
barriers, for example, is of interest to both economies, but US 
policy favors elimination of tariffs only on the manufactured 

8. Japan participates, however, together with all NATO mem- 
bers except Iceland, in the informal coordinating committee on 
strategic exports to the Communist bloc /COCOMT". Japan is also 
a member cf the Colombo Plan and a few other Western- sponsored 
international enterprises. 
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goods in which the United States and Common Market together 
produce most of the non-Communist world output. These goods are 
not Japanese specialties. 

Attitude Toward China and the Soviet Union 

Past experiences with China tend to predispose the Japanese 
to a Tr soft ,r line. Culturally Japan is greatly in debt to China 
as the result of continuing contact, although strong differences 
in culture and language have persisted. Most Japanese respect 
China’s historic achievements and many feel a sense of cultural 
kinship with the mainland. 

A recent set of Japanese experiences connected with China 
stem from Japanese involvement on the mainland before and during 
the Second World War. Many Japanese allege that the war left a 
feeling of remorse for Japanese excesses in China; be this as it 
may, wartime contacts fostered a sense of Japanese technical 
superiority compared to Chinese backwardness and ineptitude. 

Such attitudes are probably strongest in the middle-age groups 
whose members were personally involved with China. 

The younger generation adds still another dimension: a 

feeling of sympathy toward the ’’New China.” The Japanese post- 
war education system and the student movements have been domi- 
nated by teachers and intellectuals of leftist persuasion. 
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There is also a strong element of pure projection; an imagined 
China serves as example of what Japan should become- -a society 
based on enhanced roles for youth, a breakdown of hierarchical 
and social rigidity, greater occupational opportunity, and a 
sweeping away of old-fashioned customs and restraints. The ideal 
picture has been eroded only in part by Chinese economic setbacks. 

Another sentiment worth mentioning is a residual feeling for 

the potential importance of China as a trading partner. Before 

the war more than 20 per cent of Japan’s trade was with the Chinese 

mainland, including Japanese-held Manchuria. For years after the 

war many Japanese businessmen were convinced that the Japanese 

economy could not survive and flourish without a renewal of this 

trade. A strong pro-Chinese trade sentiment thus cropped out. 

Experience has proved, however, not only that Japan can ”do with- 

9 

out” China, but that China at present has little to offer. 
Profitable Japanese trade relations with Taiwan contribute politi- 
cal leverage against recognizing Communist China for trade 
purposes. 

Most of the sentiments noted above contribute, in one way 
or another, to a lack of fear or hostility toward China. Cultu- 
ral ties, "guilt feelings” (if existent), and leftist allegiances 

9. This point will be discussed further below, pp. 51-53. 
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create sympathetic emotional involvement. Until recently,- ■ -■ 

' ti- 
the Japanese press was conspicuous for its glossing over of 

Communist China, minimizing the aggressive and oppressive 
aspects of the regime and its failures and aberrations in ’’The 
Great Leap Forward." Of late there has been greater recognition 
of the menacing aspects of Communist China, and of the hard- 
ships being visited on the Chinese people for the sake of enhanc- 
ing national and Communist power. Japanese public opinion, 
however, still probably favors recognition of Communist China 
and an understanding with her as soon as the US relationship 
permits . 

The conviction that China is technically inferior- -a con- 
viction that is strong in influential circles connected with the 
present leadership of Japan- -may also have lulled Japanese 
awareness of China as a possible threat, or even as a major 
factor in the power balance of the Far East. A Chinese nuclear 
test might break this mental crust as the first ’’Sputnik’’ evap- 
orated comparable US prejudice toward the Soviet Union, and thus 
may create a sudden new perspective on the Far Eastern situation. 
This new perspective might include increased revulsion at the 
oppressive nature and aggressive designs of Chinese communism. 

On the part of most Japanese, feelings of friendship for 
China coexist with hostility toward communism, which in turn is 



based largely on anti-Russian emotions. The Russians and 
Japanese are traditional antagonists in the Far East. Japanese 
feelings toward the Soviet Union are chiefly those of fear and 
hatred toward an enemy that, almost sixty years ago, Japan was 
able to defeat in a well-remembered war, but, rejuvenated by an 
alien and dangerous doctrine, has since become enormously stronger 
and more dangerous. It should not be forgotten that Japan incur- 
red Soviet enmity by its Siberian expedition of 1918-1921, that 
the two countries fought a vigorous undeclared war in the Outer 
Mongolia-Manchuria border area from 1936 to 1939, and that later 
they signed a neutrality pact which the USSR in August 1945 chose 
to violate to get spoils out of Japanese defeat by seizing the 
Kuriles, Southern Sakhalin, Manchuria, and part of Korea. Ever 
since the war the Soviets have expressed and evoked hostility in 

their relations with the Japanese, although trade relations, still 

10 

small, have been growing. 

The Fundamental Schism Between Left and Right in Japanese Politics 
Politically. Japan is a country of "moods," and part of the 
art of politics there is to understand and guide prevailing 

10. Trade with the Soviet Union, mainly the Soviet r'ar 
East, represents .less than 2 % of Japan f s trade. Cf . United 
Nations , Yearbook cf International Trade Statistics i960 ( v ew 
York, 1962), p. 329. 


sentiment. The mood of late has been pro-Western and in favor 
of the existing order. Beneath the resulting fairly calm 
surface, however, there is a deep internal schism on matters 
of policy between Japanese of the right and left. 

The dominant conservative party, known as the Liberal 
Democratic Party /LDP/, is committed both to the continuation 
of the US alliance and to the (slightly guided) free enterprise 
system that has enabled Japan Js remarkable postwar economic 
achievements. The main opposition party, the Japan Socialist 
Party /JSP/, is the chief locus for critics of the alliancej of 
the United States, and of Japanese "monopoly capitalism.” The 
Democratic Socialist Party /DSP/, a more moderate splinter 
group, seceded from the JSP in early 1960 but has thus far 
enjoyed little success. There are also extremist groups on 
both right and left, including the Japan Communist Party /JCF/. 

Almost two-thirds of the members of the Diet represent the 
LDP. The party is assisted by the geographical distribution of 
seats, which favors the predominantly conservative rural areas. 
The LDP is a coalition covering a spectrum of views from the far 
right to the moderate left, and is itself rent by factions. 

JSP declaratory policies and public positions are further 
to the left than those of any Western European socialist party. 



This extremism may not be an adequate reflection of the Party's 
real tenets . The Japanese language and political tradition make 
virtues of ambiguity and vagueness, and the vehement JSP public 
position disguises a range of views; from those of moderate 
realists, often with pro-Western attitudes, through those of 
opportunists and left-wing sentimentalists, to crypto-Communists. 
JSP public stands include: abrogation of the United States- 

Japan security treaty and termination of the alliance; elimina- 
tion of US bases in Japan; neutralism; • establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Communist China; elimination of Japan's Self- 
Defense Forces; signing of a peace treaty and a nonaggression 
pact wirh the Soviet Union; opposition to all nuclear testing 
and to US nuclear weapons in Asia; immediate reversion of Okinawa 
to Japan; and the nationalization of specific large industries. 

The Japan Socialist Party has the allegiance of many dis- 
affected elements , including workers and intellectuals who feel 
that the hierarchical tendencies of Japanese society as it is 
still constituted afford insufficient opportunity for advancement. 
The party also owes much of its popular support to its adamant 
opposition to any revival of Japanese militarism and to its 
initiative in protesting against testing and deployment of nuclear 
weapons . 



The left: itself is somewhat split as the result of an 
internal debate in mid-1961, during which the JSP officially 
declared the "main enemy" of the Japanese working class to be 
Japanese "monopoly capitalism" rather than US "imperialism,” 
and the J'CP and the far left refused to agree. The left remains 
loosely united, however, by its opposition to the conservatives 
and by its quest .for power. 

There is little prospect of a socialist majority in the 
Diet, in view of the underrepresentation of the urban centers 
and lack of socialist strength in rural areas. Parliamentary 
majorities will more likely be enjoyed either by continued LDP 
combinations or by conservative- socialist coalitions of the left 
center, but the resulting policies could vary across a wide 
spectrum. It is Japanese tradition to make concessions to all 
voices and interests in a search for a harmonious consensus, and 
this can .lead to strong shifts in policy as the views and 
strengths of component groups change. 

The conservatives tend to benefit: from Japanese economic 
prosperity and well-being, US displays of firmness and strength 
on the world scene, US respect for Japanese needs and sensiti- 
vities — in matters such as trade and treatment of Japan as an 
equal- -and from Soviet: truculence. The left wing gains from 
the converse. 
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Gradual Emergence from Postwar Trauma 

Japan seems to be still in the process of awakening 
politically from a state of shock, or somnolence induced by war- 
time defeat. There is a renewed sense of nationalism, and Japan’s 
pro-Western allegiance is justified on the grounds that the 
country is toe important to remain neutral. There is a sharpened 
sensitivity to international respect or lack of respect, and 
there is growing resentment that Japan’s influence is not exerted 
more strongly in world affairs. 

To some degree, the reawakening of a sense of international 
awareness and responsibility has played into conservative hands, 
dividing the left by exposing the confusion and irresponsibility 
behind many of its favorite panaceas and forcing the Japanese to 
recognize more consciously the advantages of the existing order. 
Nevertheless, the left may yet be able to turn the reawakening 
to its advantage. For example, -an event or events revealing 
militarist affiliations of the right could permit the left to 
gain from the arguments — economic , political,, and military — 
against Japanese rearmament in a world of nuclear weapons and 
ballistic missiles. Nationalism is a force which might be turned 
to use by either side. 

In any case, Japan is probably due for another period of 
thorough reappraisal of her policy and position in the world, 
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extending to such basic matters as military strength, 
political and economic- organization, and international 
alliances. The first Chinese nuclear test could touch off 
such a reappraisal. Review of these emotionally charged 
issues could result in irrational, and certainly unpredicta- 
ble, action.. 

Militarism and Rearmament 

The unpopularity of militarism in Japan-resulting 
mainly from the tyrannical and heavy-handed military dominance 
that caused increasing civilian privation before and during 
the Second World War, only to end in unprecedented defeat- 
gained official sanction from the Mac Arthur- imposed consti- 
tution, which specifically prohibits all but local police 
forces. This attitude has been nurtured ever since by 
pacifist- inclined intellectuals and by prosperity -minded 
•Japanese who do not wish to bear the financial burden of 
rearmament. By adroit US influence, Japan was persuaded to 
extend police forces to a Self-Defense Force which is contin- 
uing to develop. Recruitment although improving, is still 
short of requirements, and military uniforms are only now 
beginning to command public respect. Political debate cen- 
ters on the size of the Self-Defense Forces; responsible 



advocates of broader Japanese rearmament still remain discreetly 
quiet . 

Students of traditional Japanese culture point out that 
militarism and the Bushido cult occupy a curious psychological 
place. These were historically a late imposition, and Japanese 
culture had a predisposition (from Buddhism and Chinese learning) 
to look askance at them. Military and antimilitary strains come 
down in the culture to this day, co-mingled with other aspects 
of Japanese and imported civilization, and heavily charged with 
sentiment. The result is ambivalence, and the Japanese are 
capable of violent changes of mood on the subject. 

There are signs that the extreme revulsion against the 
military is wearing off, but it is unlikely that the advocates 
of revitalized armed forces will soon be able to find receptive 
audiences. One of the central planks in the Japan Socialist 
Party Platform today is the prevention of any re-emergence of 
'Japanese militarism, although at the same time some militarist 
extremists are our to save Japan from the political left. 

Any event or national debate that floodlights the subject 
of general rearmament and accompanying revision of the Constitu- 
tion is likely to be politically incendiary. 



Nuclear Weapons and Radiation 


Much has been made of the Japanese revulsion against nuclear 
weapons — the almost hysterical fear of radiation that sometimes 
brings geiger counters to the fish market— and the unique Japanese 
experience of being the only nation to have borne atomic attack. 
Whenever the United States undertakes a nuclear test series, the 
Japanese Government, regardless of the merits of the argument, 
feels constrained to go through the ritual first of asking the 
US Government not to conduct any tests and then lodging a protest 
when the tests take place. This fear can be expected to color 
Japan’s reaction to Chinese nuclear tests also. 

This ultra sensitivity may not be as basic as it sometimes 
appears. People who know the Japanese are inclined to feel that, 
as a rule, they have remarkably strong stomachs in relation to 
violence. Hysteria on nuclear matters went undetected for about 
nine years after Hiroshima, until the radiation incident with a 
fishing boat during the Bikini hydrogen bomb tests of 1954. To 
a large extent the subsequent Japanese concern was deliberately 
manufactured in a series of left-wing campaigns to influence 
public opinion; and the success of these campaigns probably 
relates less to genuine Japanese terror on the subject than to 
a national need to feel abused and wronged. The idea that United 
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States postwar leniency was in expiation for Hiroshima has helped' 
to salvage Japanese self-respect. 

Nevertheless , the Japanese have been made extremely conscious 
of nuclear weapons in the last few years. Left-wing propaganda 
has sought to instill f ear 5 and the general press treatment has 
served to create an awe of the power of nuclear weapons. The 
Japanese response to nuclear questions is usually amplified by 
this fascination. 

In recent years Japan has undertaken a certain amount of 
nuclear research focused on peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
number of small reactors in Japan will reach seven with the 
completion of those under construction. The Japanese have 
already designed and built a reactor with a thermal output of 
ten megawatts and are importing from Britain a power reactor 
of 160 MW ? large enough to be capable of plutonium production 
for weapons. There is some awareness that Japan has the poten- 
tial to become a nuclear power on its own ? although no serious 
pressure for nuclear armament is apparent. 
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Up to now. serious discussion of Japan ; s future nuclear 

11 

role has been deferred. The raising of this issue could bring 
into the political arena not only Japanese feelings on the 
subject of nuclear weapons, but also nationalism, the question 
of Japan ? s place in the world, and the future role of the 
Japanese military- -an emotion- .loaded combination. 


11. There was, however, a flurry on the subject inspired by 
former Premier Shigeru Yoshida : s statement of July 12, 1962, 
that Japan should stop grumbling about nuclear weapons and be 
prepared to acquire them itself if necessary. Thereafter, 

Premier Ikeda assured the Japanese that no plans have been made 
for Japan ; s acquiring nuclear weapons. 
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IV. REACTIONS TO CHINESE; NUCLEAR. TESTS 


General 

Experience shows that it is not possible to predict the inter- 
action of future events. Having analysed the ingredients in a 
situation, one can speculate on the outcome, but detailed prognos- 
tication is worthless. This chapter will ■ accordingly delve a 
little further into surrounding influences and then discuss 
outcomes . 

Japanese manifestation of interest in Communist Chinese nuclear 
development was limited, until the past year or so, to speculative 
articles in a few obscure technical journals. In recent months, 
however, the subject has been aired in the country’s leading news- 
papers and magazines . .Articles have centered around estimates or 
rumors of when Communist China will succeed in producing its first 
nuclear explosion. Some of the speculations have suggested an 
early date, but accompanying technical arguments have been based 
on small-scale' production of plutonium by China. The specter of 
a major Chinese ’nuclear capability, with advanced delivery systems, 
has not been given much attention. 
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So far the reaction' to such articles has been calm, and there 
has been no speculation on the implications for Japan. 

For reasons brought out in the previous chapter, however, 
many observers believe that the first nuclear test or tests by 
Communist China could create a sharp change in the political atmos- 
phere--and that Japan’s reactions under such an impact cannot be 
predicted with assurance. 

Attending Circumstances 

As already shown, Chinese nuclear tests are likely to raise 
basic issues that deeply divide Japanese society, and to drive 
political parties and factions into sharpened conflict. The degree 
of impact will depend on conditions at the time. Any events that 
jar Japanese faith in a moderate, pro-Western orientation, and that 
emotionally stir and polarize the Japanese people, are likely to 
amplify the reaction. Such events could stem from US setbacks on 
the world scene, US mishandling of relations with Japan, a clever 
’’soft" line by the Communist bloc, or serious economic difficulties 
in Japan. Japan’s long-term economic needs will be discussed, 
together with her basic security needs, in the next chapter, but 
here it can be pointed out that rapid economic growth within a 
free-enterprise system makes Japan vulnerable to recessions and 
structural maladjustments. 
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Most observers believe that it would take at least two years 
of seriously troubled economic conditions to make a major difference 
at the polls, and particularly to give the socialist opposition a 
strong chance for an election victory; but lesser setbacks could 
still change the political climate. An adverse economic situation 
would have particularly grave political implications if inter- 
national rather than domestic factors appeared responsible, espe- 
cially if there were discrimination against Japanese exports. The 
Great Depression with its "beggar -my-neighbor" tariffs had a grim 
effect on the Japanese political scene in the 1930s. Fortunately, 
flagrantly discriminatory action to the point of serious damage 
appears unlikely in view of Western awareness of the danger. 

Japan should also be particularly subject to influence by the 
staging and content of the first and subsequent Chinese nuclear 
tests, and by displays of delivery systems. The Japanese may be 
able to discount one test, but repeated exhibitions of more and 
more sophisticated devices, culminating in a ballistic missile 
threat against Japan herself, will surely shock the Japanese public. 

Much will depend on the reactions, at the time of the first 
Chinese test and subsequently, by the governments and responsible 
leaders of the Ur.iped States and Japan. An alarmed over-reaction 
on the part of American leadership and the American public would 
almost surely precipitate a highly emotional, potentially explosive. 


response in Japan. On the other hand, a calm, confident, and 
militarily reassuring position on the part of US leaders would 
moderate not only US, but also Japanese, reverberations. Amelio- 
rating effects will also result if Japanese leadership is prepared 
and understands the problem, and if Japanese news media are pre- 
disposed to non -inflammatory responses. The Japanese government 
would probably do well politically to ready its positions on mat- 
ters such as armaments and policy relating to a nuclear-armed 
Communist China. Psychological preparation of the Japanese public 
will also modify the outcome. In all these respects Japanese 
reaction can be strongly influenced by prior preparation (see 
recommendations below). 

Initial Responses 

The first response in Japan is likely to be one of great 
excitement, and both left and right can be expected to find in a 
Chinese nuclear rest a justification for their positions. The left 
can say that the achievement calls for recognition and accommodation 
of China in the world community, and that a situation is in the 
making where US military protection will be a dangerous liability 
to Japan. Socialists should be able to rationalize nuclear displays 
by a supposedly "peaceful” socialist power, despite their propaganda 
against nuclear weapons and radiation. 



Conservatives will cite the protection that the US alliance 
affords, and.. may feel a need to strengthen the alliance to rreet the 
Chinese threat. 

The conservative government will face perplexing tactical deci 
sionss whether to renew efforts to improve relations with Com- 
munist China; whether or how strongly to attack the Communist 
Chinese decision to build nuclear weapons; and, most important, 
what stance to take on the armament issue. The extreme right is 
likely to call independently for rearmament. 

In such a confrontation between left and right, immediate poli 
tical advantage could plausibly belong to the left. The left’s 
direct advantage is likely to be more short-run than long-run in 
nature except perhaps insofar as Chinese nuclear successes become 
more impressive with time. The first test should evoke alarm and 
raise divisive issues, dispelling, should this persist, the recent 
appearance of harmony and near-complacency. The conservatives are 
more likely to become split, e.g., over questions of rearmament 
and on whether the leftist arguments are to be met head-on or by 
accommodation. Moreover, a policy of recognizing and befriending 
(even appeasing) an emerging power has the type of superficial 
appeal that can be swiftly grasped by an emotional public, whereas 
the allure of such an approach is likely to erode with time and 
experience. If Japan does move initially to the left, however. 





this in turn will set in motion forces, including Western reactions, 
that could produce — depending again on attending circumstances -- 
either a further^ move to the left or an ultimate strengthening of 
the conservative forces . 

Alternative Outcomes 

The basic danger is that Chinese atomic achievements will 
help to propel Japan on a new political course, involving the 
weakening or dissolution of the US alliance, reduction or elimina- 
tion of US base rights (with repercussions in South Korea and 
Okinawa), accommodation between Japan and Communist China, and pos- 
sible military and political enfeeblement of Japan. 

There are, of course, variants. Japan might conceivably reject 
her experience of democracy and choose a new opportunist, milita- 
rist, path, or she might continue indefinitely in approximately the 
present political state. The manner in which Japan could move in 
a leftist (i.e., dangerous ) direction is also subject to consider- 
able variation. A socialist victory at the polls, for example, is 
less likely than a coalition of left and left-center forces under 
opportunist Liberal Democratic leadership. One unfavorable possi- 
bility is that the conservatives will split, paralyzing the govern- 
ment; but of at least equal concern is the already-mentioned Japa.- 
nese political tendency to accommodate all views in a search for 
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course be necessary and proper, but in public US restraint would 
probably be desirable. Another danger is that a policy of neu- 
tralism and appeasement could leave Japan weak and vulnerable to 
Communist pressures from within and without. Fortunately, as will 
be clarified in 'the next . chapter , the United States appears to 
hold the trump cards in relation to Japan’s trade and security 
needs , but for these trumps to be assured of effectiveness the 
Japanese reaction must be in accordance with the dictates of 
reasoned calculation. 

It is likely in any event that for some time after China’s 
first nuclear test there will be strong pressures in Japan for 
greater accommodation of Communist China by both Japan and the 
United States. 

To turn to the more favorable possibilities, a trend toward 
assumption of greater responsibility within the Western alliance 
is likely to result more from an evolution in Japan toward growing 
awareness and concern for Japan’s international position than from 
China’s emergence as a nuclear power. Growing Chinese strength, 
however, becomes a strong additional reason for Japan to choose 
sides decisively and look to its own interests in Asia. The first 
Chinese nuclear tests could be an important catalyst in this process. 

The United States must be concerned, in this connection, that 
Japan should not abandon democratic institutions and freedoms in a 
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search for security. The United States may also wish to attempt 
to discourage tendencies for Japan to want more arms, including 
nuclear weapons, than either Japanese or American long-term inter- 
ests would warrant. 

The likelihood is that the Japanese can be kept in the Western 
fold and will increase their acceptance of responsibility within 
the alliance. This judgment is partly based on the long-term fac- 
tors that will be scrutinized in the following chapter, and partly 
on the assumption that the United States will exercise restrained 
and sound management of its political and military position in the 
Far East, including relations with Japan. Japan’s importance gives 
high priority to efforts aimed at this outcome. 
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V. THE LONG-TERM POSITION OF JAPAN 


Japan’s long-run position, in military and economic terms, 
will not be greatly altered in a world that includes a nuclear - 
armed China. This can be shown by considering Japanese requirements. 

NATIONAL SECURITY NEEDS 

Strategic Alternatives 

No security arrangement will meet Japan’s requirements unless 
it blunts the threat of nuclear-missile blackmail, provides a 
defense of Japan's coasts and skies against incursions by hostile 
forces, and assists the task of internal security against insurgency 
and subversion. Four alternatives merit consideration in the pres- 
ent context: alliance with the United States, neutrality, alliance 

with the Soviet Union, and alliance with a Communist China standing 
more or less apart from the Soviet Union. 

From what has been said it is evident that the Japanese are 
emotionally torn between the first two alternatives, would be 
totally unenthusiastic about the third, and are not seriously 
considering the fourth. 



For Japan a continued alliance with the United States should 
remain superior to the other alternatives, so long as American 
military strength and will power are not severely eroded. This 
will remain true whether Communist China has a significant nuclear 
capability or not. Any other security relationship for Japan 
would be less easily maintained, would require strenuous efforts 
on Japan’s part, and, at least in the case of alliance with the 
Soviet Union, would represent an unacceptable surrender of sover- 
eignty to a hostile power. 

Yet alliance with the Soviet Union, which, given Soviet 
strength, would mean Soviet domination, would probably be the most 
stable of the alternatives unless the Japanese were themselves to 
rise against the Communist yoke. Major Japanese armament efforts 
would doubtless be exacted by the Soviets; and internal and external 
enemies of Japan would probably be multiplied . 

Neutrality, on the other hand, would be at best a risky course 
and at worst an illusory hope, a wayplace to calamity. The two 
greatest powers would each have strong reason to undermine Japanese 
neutrality once established. Soviet Russia, in view of US discom- 
fort, would at present be delighted to see Japan neutral and would 
make plausible guarantees and gestures to this end; but such an 
attitude would doubtless be supplanted by blackmail and subversion 
as soon as the Soviets considered these politically expedient. The 
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United States, on the other hand, will have national interests 
opposing Japanese neutrality for at least as long as Korea is divi- 
ded into armed camps and probably as long as China remains expan- 
sionist and hostile, and Southeast Asia unsettled. In fact, given 
the Soviet presence in the Far East, it is hard to conceive a 
political arrangement that would outweigh Japan’s value to the 
United States as a logistic base, communications link, and ally in 
limited war. How unsettling American pressure would be in the 
event of Japanese neutrality would depend on US decisions. But, 
especially if South Korea were given up by the West, the arms 
requirement and necessary outlay required by a neutral Japan for 
her own defense would be shsrpiy- increased, compared to the present 
alliance. The risks for Japan would also probably increase; she 
might even be at the mercy of Communist Chinese blackmail. 

Communist China will not be sufficiently powerful for decades, 
as other FACI--TCA papers cu. early indicate, to be a very useful 
ally to Japan. On the- contrary, considering the irritation 
to the United States and Soviet Union if China is taking a sepa- 
ratist and hostile course, Japan would be increasing her enemies 
without any corresponding increase in power. China could not, at 

1-"' ♦ See the PACIFICA substudy. Military Implications of a 
Communist Chinese Nuclear- Capability (U), SECRET, ISD Study Memo- 
randum No. 14 (IDA, Washington, D.C., 1962) and Donald B. Keesing, 
The Communist Chinese Nuclear Threat: Warheads and Delivery Vehi- 
cles (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DAxA. ISD Study Memorandum Mn . 17 

(IDA, Washington, D.C., 1963). 


least for a very long time, credibly guarantee Japan’s security on 
the strategic level, and could furnish little help in terms of 
naval and air forces . Japan would have to assume her own defense . 
Sharply limited in territory and natural resources, she could not 
independently become a major nuclear power, except possibly through 
fanatical efforts. On the other hand, Japan could conceivably 
find herself linked to Communist China if she joined the Communist 
alliance system or if the Chinese entered an alliance of expedi- 
ency with the United States. .Prospects of this seem remote. 

Levels of Armaments 

Insofar as China’s possession of nuclear weapons increases the 
likelihood of any sort of a nuclear exchange in the Far East, this 
will reduce Japan’s security. Other PACIFICA studies show, however, 
that the United States will be in a position to act to make Chinese 
initiation of nuclear hostilities completely irrational and fool- 
hardy and will, barring Soviet intervention, be able for many years 

to retain the capacity to escalate to the nuclear level without 

14 

receiving many, if any, nuclear counterstrikes. Japanese security 

14. See The Emergence of Communist China as a Nuclear Power 
( U ) . SECRET , ISD Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D.C., 1362), 
and the subsrudy on Military Implications cited in the preceding 
footnote. 


in short, will be all the more closely tied to the United States, 
and will depend on American military preparations to counter the 
Chinese threat . 

Self-Defense Forces . Japan’s self-defense forces have been 
increased in recent years; whether they are yet adequate may be a 
question of what Japan is ready to pay to reduce her risks, and to 
reduce damage to herself in case of war. Should Japanese self- 
defense forces be increased further as a result of threats caused 
by Communist Chinese possession of nuclear weapons? This is in 
part a technical military question. The answer depends partly on 
what the United States dees co nullify and deter the Chinese 
threat, and on the resulting estimate of Chinese caution or irra- 
tionality.. The likelihood of a Chinese ballistic-missile capabi- 
lity in the not -distant future would seem;, however, to reduce the 
utility of any increase in active defenses unless an anti-missile 
defense can also be developed. This question of requirements 
deserves, and will undoubtedly receive, detailed expert study by 
Japanese and American military specialists . 

The best Japan can hope for, to bolster the capabilities of 
her own forces, is the protection of newer American defensive 
weapons systems . 

Forces for Overseas Deployment . Military involvement over- 
seas is not at present politically acceptable to the Japanese. For 
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the future, it may be argued that Japanese contributions of mili- 
tary forces in support of the Western position in the Far East 
would significantly increase the likelihood of collective success, 
and would enable the Japanese to influence the course of Western 
policy in Asia in directions favorable to Japan. The Japanese 
sphere of trade and influence would be enhanced, while key areas 
would be protected from Communist encroachment. Japanese interests 
could be secured even where they differed in emphasis from those 
of the United States . 

This argument rests on four assumptions : that American uni- 

lateral action will either not: suffice or will not be exerted to 
protect: Japanese interests, notably in Southeast Asia; that Japan 
could in the foreseeable future be persuaded to reverse its position 
on using military means for national ends other than self-defense; 
that Japanese military commitments or forces would be acceptable 
abroad; and that these would be militarily significant. 

The first assumption is uncomfortably plausible. The Free 
World already appears to have given ground to communism in Laos, 
and might conceivably lose both South Vietnam and Thailand. Neutral 
Cambodia and Burma might then follow. These losses could lead in 
turn to a collapse of the situation in Malaya, Indonesia, and 
nearby British holdings . 

The Japanese public is today probably even less concerned with 
the imminent Southeast Asia danger than is the American public. 



There seems little doubt, however, the Japan’s interests are deeply 
and directly involved. Indeed, US interests in Southeast Asia stem 
in part from the' area’s potential impact on Japan. Any apparent 
lack of deep concern on the part of the Japanese Government and its 
spokesmen is a measure of the degree to which Japan has not yet 
fully reawakened. 

Japanese dislodgment from the present policy of isolation from 
events in Southeast Asia would probably take a few years, and a 
force buildup would require still more time. Therefore, there is 
a question not only of what effect a Japanese policy of military 
commitment could have, but also of whether it could crystallize in 
time. As a practical matter Japanese assistance would probably in 
most cases be acceptable abroad. Hostile sentiments against Japan 
are not likely to be sufficiently strong to overrule considerations 
of expediency. To assume that Japanese intervention could materi- 
alize in time and turn the tide, however, is to suppose that the 
Western loss of Southeast Asia will be in process for up to a 
decade without reaching a point of irreversibility, and that signs 
of a slow deterioration of the US position will provoke Japan in 
time to a policy of more active participation on the Western side, 
rather than toward neutralism. 

Two or three years should cast a clearer light on both the 
Southeast Asia situation and the Japanese reaction to it. 
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If the Japanese should undertake military commitments outside 
their homeland, one problem would be the cost, particularly the 
strain on the Japanese balance of payments. 

Nuclear Weapons . To a relatively small, populous, exposed, 
trade -dependent country, having its own nuclear weapons would not 
seem to afford much protection on the strategic plane. The result- 
ing "deterrent” would scarcely be credible . Japanese feelings on 
this subject will, of course, eventually be influenced by the out- 
come of De Gaulle’s nuclear policy. 

Nuclear weapons might prove useful in Japan’s air and anti- 
submarine defenses, but in that case the United States should 
probably act to supply them. There might even be counter-invasion 
uses under certain circumstances, but again, the United States 
would have an incentive to provide the weapons . The only favorable 
considerations for an independent effort would appear to be pres- 
tige and self-esteem. 

It must be concluded tentatively, therefore, that building 
nuclear weapons in Japan will not be a requirement of Japanese 
national security in the foreseeable future. At the same time, 
however , a nuclear -weapons production effort may eventually prove 
attractive to the Japanese because of its effects upon Japan’s 
prestige and international influence, particularly if the number 
of nuclear powers is multiplying. Such a worldwide development 
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appears contrary to US interests. Consequently, it may be presumed 
that the United States would oppose such a turn in Japanese poli- 
cies, just as it opposes the addition of other states to the ranks 
of the nuclear powers . 

ECONOMIC REQUIREMENTS 

Trade 

Japanese economic needs center on trade, and trade needs center 
on the requirement for imported raw materials. Japan’s imports, 
more than those of any other industrial country, are in the rawest, 
least processed form, so that the last ounce of industrial inputs 
can be squeezed in trade for exports and other sources of foreign- 
exchange earnings . Japanese annual requirements for imported raw 
materials, simply to maintain industrial production at its present 
level, approach $4 billion, approximating the value of Japan’s 
present exports. Imports other than raw materials consist mainly 
of machinery and other capital goods to accelerate the growth of 
Japan’s productive capacity. It is evident that in several ways 
Japan’s ability to sustain a high rate of growth is dependent on 
trade . 

Ten per cent of the national income is earned by export indus- 
tries. Japan must increase the absolute value of her exports to 
buy the additional raw materials needed for further economic 
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expansion. Because of dependence on the outside world for raw 
materials, any major contraction of Japan’s foreign-exchange 
earnings, or any major expenditures abroad not offset by a rise 
in foreign-exchange earnings , would exert pressure on Japanese 
industry in the direction of unemployment, falling production, 
and economic distress . 

Raw materials requirements in Japan as elsewhere have been 
growing less rapidly than the gross national product, owing to 
shifts in demand away from raw-material -intensive commodities and 
increased economy in the use of natural resources in industry. 

All the same, it is not correct to say that Japan is growing less 
dependent on trade. Most of the possibilities for substituting 
domestic output for imports have already been exploited ; at the 
margin additional raw materials must all be imported. But exports 
are clearly the key to successful economic expansion. 

t-xport earnings may not be easy to increase, although one 
should not underestimate the great ingenuity of the Japanese and 
the absorptive capacity of the Free World. Japan’s main special- 
ties have been textiles and other products of light industries. 
Almost everywhere in the world these goods must hurdle formidable 
barriers in the form of high tariffs and strict quotas. All the 
underdeveloped countries are becoming protectionist; India has 
been transformed from the world’s greatest importer of cotton 


textiles to the principal exporter, ahead of Japan. This trend in 
the underdeveloped countries is somewhat offset by the growing 
incomes and expanded tastes for luxury goods of the industrial 
countries; but the competition to satisfy these tastes is intense. 
Prosperity and stabilized balances of payments in many leading 
Western countries have led to some liberalizing of trade; but 
wherever Japanese exporters find a new market, protectionist senti- 
ments mount . 

Another problem of light-industry exports is that the low-wage 
labor advantages of Japan are sure to diminish as poor regions 
become industrialized and as Japanese wages continue to rise. 

The most rapidly expanding international markets for manu- 
factured products today are those for heavy industrial goods-- 
machinery, chemicals, construction materials, transport equipment 
— and for technical assistance, sometimes combined with complete 
plants. Japan, never before a major exporter of machinery, is now 
entering this field. Japanese domestic requirements for capital 
goods, however, are so great that for several years at least her 
heavy -industry output may not be able to grow fast enough to pro- 
vide a large surplus over internal demand without slowing the 
internal rate of investment and growth. The Japanese economy is 
faced with the further difficulty that the heavy-industry field 
is becoming increasingly competitive. 



Japan’s income level is thus very much dependent upon the 

world economy’s ability and willingness to buy her goods, which is 
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not at all assured. It is quite possible that external economic 
forces will apply a brake to Japanese economic growth before the 
present plan for doubling the national income in ten years can 
become a reality. 

A corollary of the situation is that, despite Japan’s great 
and growing industrial capacity, a continuing narrow foreign- 
exchange balance would make it difficult for Japan to become a 
major international lender, still less a source of large-scale 
foreign aid. There is a sharp contrast here to West Germany or 
other European countries with favorable foreign -exchange positions 
based in part or. more abundant natural resources. 

Given Japan's permanent dependence on trade, the US balance-of 
payments deficit (leading to gold outflows and possible import 
restrictions) and the European Economic Community are serious poten 
tial threats to the Japanese economy. The trend toward free-trade 
areas and tariff agreements, not only in Europe but also in Latin 
America and elsewhere, could work to Japan’s disadvantage unless 
the common tariffs everywhere are kept low. 

15. If the prices of Japan’s exports must be lowered signifi- 
cantly in order to increase the quantity sold, the total value of 
sales may, regardless of price changes, be unable to rise 
significantly. 


Present and Prospective Directions of Trade 

Most of Japan’s imports come from the West. Furthermore, 

Japan’s imperative needs for raw materials could not be satisfied 
wholly or even in large part by the Communist bloc. Wheat, cotton, 
wool, certain metals, and possibly other materials needed by Japan 
are in short supply in the bloc and must come from Western countries . 
Communist trading partners by reorienting their economies might meet 
Japan’s full requirements for coking coal, iron ore and petroluem, 
but probably not at a lower cost than the world market. Export 
markets are correspondingly found mainly in the non-Communist world, 
although Japan would have much to offer Communist countries if they 
accepted a division of labor with her. 

Communist China is by no means a promising trade partner for 
Japan--less so than the Soviet Union, because the latter has much 
to offer in the form of raw materials and capital goods. Japan’s 
pre-1945 trade with China, including Japanese -controlled Manchuria, 
reached the proportion of 20 per cent of all Japan’s trade. But 
this was when Japanese trade needs were much smaller (output of 
steel, for example, is now five times the pre-1945 peak), and the 
Chinese were not using their raw materials output for a big indus- 
trialization program of their own. Besides, the Japanese were 
deeply involved as owners in the Chinese economy. Communist China 
is today chronically short of foreign-exchange earnings , having to rely 



on imports for almost all its advanced machinery and equipment, 
and for much else including grain and chemical fertilizers to 
help alleviate the acute food problem. Under the circumstances, 
China could benefit from any amount of Japanese assistance in the 
form of industrial goods and technicians, but can prospectively 
pay for very little . 

China can be expected at a maximum to supply Japan with coal, 
certain non-ferrous metals, possibly some iron ore, and unimposing 
quantities of agricultural products such as cotton and foodstuffs. 
There could also, as everywhere, take place an exchange of manu- 
factures --but it will be a long time before Japan stands ready to 
import products of light industries, in which she has long special- 
ized. Under these circumstances, it seems highly unlikely that 
trade with China could rise to more than ten per cent of Japan's 
total trade, regardless of the political situation, at least with- 
out this association representing an imposed disaster to Japan. 

Even if China and the Soviet Union controlled Southeast Asia, South 
Korea , and Taiwan and used their maximum combined economic leverage 
to influence Japan, a sufficiently determined Western alliance 
could more than offset these pressures with economic counterpres- 
sures of their own — even without putting Japan "on the dole.” 
Economically, Japan faces West. 

Further, with time and economic development Communist China is 
likely to become even less complementary to Japan. Instead China 



will inevitably become a sharp competitor in world markets, and 
will be forced to employ much the same industrial export pattern 
as Japan. 

The United States and British Commonwealth between them, on 
the other hand, are highly complementary to Japan and can supply 
almost all her import requirements . For a country as economically 
vulnerable as Japan this represents an enormously important fact. 

Japan and Southeast Asia 

Japan retains considerable economic interests in nearby areas 
--Korea, Taiwan, and particularly Southeast Asia--a stake that 
might become important in relation to Communist expansion in this 
area. The Southeast Asia region is Japan's major source of rubber 
and a significant source of petroleum and iron ore; moreover, 
together with other areas of the Far East, the region buys twenty 
per cent of Japan's exports. This flow of foreign exchange might 
be enhanced further if Southeast Asian economic development should 
be undertaken with Japanese cooperation and support. Through the 
Southeast Asia area also pass Japanese goods and ships on the way 
to the Old World. Although the West seems to hold the high trumps 
if it is willing to use them, expanded areas of Communist domina- 
tion clearly could be used uo influence Japanese trade ard politics, 
especially if these areas reach as far south as Malaya and 
Indonesia. 
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Economic Organization and Structure 

To complete the picture of Japan’s paramount economic ties to 
the West, and secondary involvement with non -Communist Asia, it is 
essential to consider the major reasons, inherent in the structure 
and organization of the Japanese economy itself, why communism in 
Japan would be an economic disaster for the country. 

Japan’s economy is carefully and skillfully balanced to make 

the most out of relatively small physical resources (plus energetic 

and able people) in the two great spheres of agriculture and foreign 

trade, not to speak of the distribution and production of consumer 

goods and of other activities . Communist failures in agriculture 

are well recognized, and any organizational tampering with Japan’s 

intensive, technically advanced, family-farm agriculture would 
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probably lead to an economic disaster. Less widely recognized is 
communism’s ineptitude in the area of international trade. Com- 
munist trade patterns perforce lack the market tests of a free enter- 
prise economy, and are probably as a rule grossly ineff icient--one 
reason for the relative stagnation of the Eastern European satel- 
lites and other small Communist countries . 

Japan without communism has shown the ability to achieve an 
extraordinarily high rate of investment and to absorb major changes 
in economic structure. There seems to be very little that a 

16. Japan’s present per-acre grain output is about three 
times that of the United States. 


Communist economic system could realistically be expected to do 
better, even though Japanese economic development under the pres- 
ent system is bound to produce some social maladjustment and 
uneven growth . 

Possible Economic Alliances 

Japan’s lonely position, and the lack of explicit alliances 
except with the Uniced States, is a source of strain on Japanese 
sensitivities, of danger to the country’s economic interests, and 
possibly (although this is doubtful) of weakened security. Further 
Japan has the potential to contribute much to the favorable develop 
ment of her Asian neighbors. These considerations suggest the 
importance of Japan’s inclusion in wider political and economic 
(chough not necessarily, military ) alliances in association with 
other leaders of the Western Community and with other Asian coun- 
tries. In relation to any such proposal, however, Japan is subject 
to conflicting pressures . She is economically in many ways more 
similar to the North Atlantic powers than to most Asian countries; 
but she is politically more acceptable in harness with the latter. 
Smaller Asian countries cannot meet many of her trade needs, and 
as close allies would not be a source of prestige. 

Up to now, Japan has been privately rebuffed in her interest - 
in joining OECD, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development , which is based on European-North American 




participation. One reason given is that not only Australia and New 
Zealand but also a number of underdeveloped countries such as India 
and Nigeria desire to join, and Japan’s entry would open the flood- 
gates. More fundamental reasons, however, are that Japan and 
Europe are economically competitive and protectionist against each 
other's consumer goods, and that Europeans are not ready to accept 
Japan. Associative schemes that would bridge this gap in the 
Western Community, and that would at the same time tie Japan more 
closely to her pro-Western Asian neighbors, would seem to be 
required . 

SUMMARY OF SECURITY AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In almost every respect then, Japan’s long-term interests and 
needs incline her toward the West. Yet there is a serious problem, 

r"’ 

in that a continued commitment to the institutions and alignments 
that appear to be in Japan’s best interests will not in itself 
spare Japan from severe problems , such as limited export markets , 
painful and fitful social and economic change, and location in a 
part of the world in which most of the countries are weak and 
unstable, strong friends are distant, and Communist powers are 
near. Under the circumstances, the Japanese may run into troubles 
and try to wish their way out. It is ever incumbent on the United 
States and its Western allies to demonstrate visibly to the 
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Japanese that there are real benefits to be had from association 
and friendship with the West and to encourage the Japanese to be 
realistic , while helping to give them reasons, including a closer 
economic and political alliance, for hope in the future. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Specific US actions should be initiated immediately to offset 
as much as possible the adverse effects of the first Chinese 
nuclear tests. For this purpose it will not be enough to reassure 
Japan the first time a test takes place, because more impressive 
tests are sure to follow, and Communist China can be expected to 
attain demonstrable nuclear capabilities against Japan within a 
few years . The problem will be continuous . 

The growth of Communist Chinese nuclear capabilities should 
increase rather than diminish the value of the alliance between 
Japan and the United States . For both partners and for the Free 
World as a whole, the strengthening of existing bonds and the 
forging of new common enterprises represent high-priority objec- 
tives; the outcome of such efforts will play a large role in 
determining the future of Asia. 

The most important actions to be taken in the immediate future 
in relation l\: effect in Japan of Chinese nuclear demonstra- 

tions include: 

i) Preparation of the Japanese Public . This should include 
US assistance to carefully planned Japanese covert information 
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efforts as discussed in the appendix, and any other available stimuli 
to public discussion, including statements made outside Japan. 

2 ) Preparation of the Japanese Government . US influence should 
be brought to bear on the Japanese Government and on conservative 
leaders to induce them to prepare their response to the first 
Chinese nuclear test and their position on resulting political 
issues. Japanese officials should be given any available US intel- 
ligence information capable of assisting their estimates of the 
situation: and they should be informed, of US preparations on the 
military and psychological planes. 

3) Frepar at ion of Japanese News Media . Responsible pub- 
lishers, editors , commentators, columnists, and reporters should 
be apprised of impending developments , and discreetly encouraged 
to temper their position. 

4) A Thoroughly Planned and Coordinated US Effort to Place 
the Event in Proper Perspective Both in the United States and 
Abroad ♦ The effect in Japan become? one -important reason for- 
preparing the American response, which should include military 
reassurances to Japan and a unified voice on the subject on the 
part of all US r-epr ss entativ ss to Japan. 

5 ) Close Attention ro Japanese Needs and Sensitivities as 
China Emerges as a Nuclear Power- . Attempts to fulfill Japanese 
economic requirements and to lessen the country’s political and 
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psychological isolation through increased associations within the 
Free World are desirable in any event, but are lent increased 
urgency by the need to moderate the impact on Japan of the 
emergence of Communist China as a nuclear power. 
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THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT’S "GRAY PUBLIC RELATIONS" CAMPAIGN 

Not heretofore mentioned, but behind some of the favorable 
aspects of the present political situation in Japan, is an under- 
cover effort by the Japanese Government to expose and counter 
Communist exertions while influencing Japanese public opinion in 
favor of the government’s basic position. This effort is directed 
through the Office of the Japanese Cabinet Secretary, which also 
serves various intelligence functions, 'The operation, which the 
Japanese call "gray public relations" or "gray PR," was started 
at US instigation and enjoys US cooperation. 

Such a program was not launched in postwar Japan until early 
in 1960, and the participants are still learning, but the project 
has already been an astonishing success. Insiders credit its 
planted revelations of Communist machinations, and its deliberate 
efforts to "wean away" Japanese intellectuals from the left, with 
much of the pressure that split the left in 1961. 

The successes have demonstrated that anti-Soviet and other 

strong feelings on the part of the public serve as extremely fertile 

ground for an anti -Communist public relations offensive not overtly 
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connected with official sources. Up to now the anti-Communist 
forces have invested only an insignificant amount of money compared 
to the impressive sums spent for many years in Communist undercover 
activities , yet the effort has already helped to undo a large pro- 
portion of the Communist work. 

"Gray PR" (known elsewhere sometimes as "gray propaganda") is 
now improved to the point where it could profitably use much larger 
sums of money, which may be difficult to disguise in the Japanese 
budget. Under the circumstances the interests of the United States 
would be well served by lending the program necessary support. 

The "gray PR" program is ideal for the purpose of preparing 
Japan for the first Chinese nuclear explosion, and is probably 
responsible in part for stories on the subject thus far. Every 
encouragement should be lent to the use of Japanese Government 
resources for this purpose. If and as intelligence becomes avail- 
able enabling the timing of the first Chinese test to be predicted 
with increased assurance, it should be made the basis for timing 
a "gray PR" campaign to get maximum preparatory effect. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

South Korea’s future outlook and external policies will 
primarily result from its internal political stability, US 
success in building up its economic well-being, and the continu- 
ance of an evident US ability and will to defend South Korea. 

A Chinese nuclear program, whether used as a threat or as a 
backdrop for blandishments, will not alone significantly affect 
the policies of the Republic of Korea /R0K7 . It is possible, 
though unlikely, that a Chinese nuclear detonation and a subse- 
quent nuclear-armed missile build-up, if fortuitously linked in 
time to other unfavorable events, might cause a deterioration of 
US-ROK relations and might even create conditions leading to the 
unification of Korea on (hidden) Communist terms. It is much 
more likely, however, that South Korea will merely reflect US 
attitudes and policies, coupled with increased demands for 
military aid and reassurance of US ability to ensure the security 
of South Korea. 
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SOUTH KOREA 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 
Underlying Attitudes 

Korea is a kinship society in which loyalties seldom go 
higher than the level of the family. Because of the interlinking 
of families over the centuries, this loyalty is generally exten- 
ded to encompass all Koreans. On the other hand, Korea has had 
government of and by Koreans for only seventeen years in recent 
history, and the Republic of Korea _/ROK/ Government is still 
largely viewed as a remote and foreign agency having little to do 
with the well-being of the people. The past decade of governmen- 
tal repression and excesses has dene little to alleviate this 
feeling. Thus, South Korea presents the anomaly of a close-knit 
ethnic grouping- -which in this sense is highly loyal and cohesive-- 
that has no sense of kinship with its governing members. There is 
little loyalty or affection toward, or even (apart. from the 
intelligentsia) little realization of the existence of, a single 
nation under a single government seeking allegiance through the 
usual symbols such as the flag and the ’’fatherland. ” 
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As a result of the family basis for society, as well as of 
Korea's history of external domination over the last few centuries, 
the Koreans 1 attitude toward foreigners is generally one of dis- 
like and distrust. They are completely united in their dislike 
of the Japanese and the Soviets, and to a lesser extent, the 
Chinese--although, as demonstrated in North Korea, they can 
expediently overcome, or at least hide, their dislikes. There 
have been increasingly frequent indications in South Korea of an 
underlying resentment, if not dislike, of Americans; the present 
government of South Korea in particular would very much like to 
curtail its dependence upon the United States and thus reduce the 
restraints which the United States can now impose. 

Ethnic factors, mutually shared dislikes, and strong economic 
pressures unite Koreans on both sides of the 38th Parallel in a 
strong desire for the country’s reunification. Although this 
feeling has been cynically exploited by the North Korean regime, 
and hence is suspect in many Western eyes, it is deep-rooted and 
widespread, being based partly on tradition and emotion and 
partly on hard economic facts. 

The South Koreans, forrified by the experience (for the 
capital of Seoul a repeated one) of occupation, tend to be 
strongly and fervently opposed to communism. Communist propa- 
ganda has, therefore, had little impact in South Korea except 
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where cleverly disguised in the form of pan-Koreanism, with the 
Communist flavor submerged. More than ten years have now passed, 
however, since Communist occupation of any of South Korea, and 
by 1975 few people under thirty will have any personal memory of 
life under communism. It is the younger generation-- students 
and young intelligentsia- -who are now most receptive to Communist 
propaganda and are most easily stirred to a rebellious attitude 
toward the South Korean government. As time goes by, therefore, 
the present general acutely anti-Communist attitude, based partly 
on hard and bitter personal experience, will soften and may 
eventually be largely replaced by the more fundamental and posi- 
tive longing for reunification. 

Other discernable trends largely reflect the emergence of 
the new younger generation. South Korea has become more and 
more urbanized, with a commensurate swing away from the conserva- 
tive outlook of the agrarian population. Political awareness is 
growing, and with it broader demands for more representative 
government, responsive to the wishes of the people. Political 
aspirations of the younger generation have so far been generally 
naive and unrealistic, but in the long run, as the youth matures, 
a deeper understanding of and a more responsible attitude toward 
democracy and the functioning of a democratic government may 
develop. 
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Political Instability 

South Korea is in a chronic state of political instability. 

A continuous flow of reports indicates the deep schisms and 
f ac tionalism within the current Park government, the development 
of plots and potential counter-coups against it, and the large 
elements of the population disaffected with the military regime 
and its policies. These reports reflect a continuation of the 
same basic situation that existed during the Rhee and Chang 
regimes. These conditions are endemic in South Korea, where the 
people do not identify themselves with the government, where 
a ^^ ut ^ es beyond the family level are based primarily on indivi- 
dual self-interest, and where none of the cultural infrastructure 
necessary for a modern democratic government- -in the sense of a 
tradition of law, patriotism, and self-government, and the 
mechanisms necessary to give meaning to these--is firmly 
established. These unsettling conditions will be intensified in 
the future as urbanization, semi-industrialization, and growing 
political awareness and activity further undermine the traditional 
conservative, agrarian, family-oriented, social and economic 
orders. Thus, for a long time at least, any regime in South 
Korea will almost certainly lack broad popular support, cohesion, 
and security. Any prediction, therefore, of the character and 
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internal policies of future governments of South Korea would be 
highly speculative. 

It is entirely conceivable rhat a coup may be carried off 
by an individual or a group subsequently emerging- -like Castro 
in Cuba--as Communist. Thus South Korea might, under cover of 
democratic or patriotic motives, be led unwillingly into the 
Communist bloc. It is more likely, however, and this paper 
assumes, that South Korea will remain generally anti -Communist, 
and therefore dependent upon one cr mere powers of the non- 
Communist world. 

Economic Depression 

At present the endemic political instability within South 
Korea is intensified by the widespread and long-continued econo- 
mic depression. Aoout 30 per cent of the population is outside 

1 

of the monetary system altogether. These rural families are 
getting poorer and poorer as more and more sons try to exist on 
the family plot of ground. Cf the- total working force, about 
30 per cent is unemployed. The rate- of growth of the gross 
national product /GNP/ averaged about 5 per cent per year prior 
to the politically induced depression resulting from the overthrow 

!• Most statistics emanating from South Korea are suspect. 
Statistics cited herein should therefore be viewed as approxi- 
mations. 
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of the Rhee and Chang regimes; it has averaged about 2.5 per cent 
in the last two years, or less than the average 2.6 per cent 
annual growth in population. The present regime has established 
a five-year economic development plan designed to produce a 
growth in GNP averaging 7.1 per cent a year. This is probably 
over-optimistic, but with luck and continued assistance from the 
United States, improvement at least to the earlier growth rate 
of 5 per cent should be possible. Even this, however, though a 
respectable achievement, would be inadequate to create a viable 
economy for a very long time. 

Thus, a sluggish economy and widespread poverty are almost 
certain to characterize South Korea for at least the next ten 
years. This economic situation not only intensifies the chronic 
political instability but also makes South Korea much more 
amenable to enticements from the North (where unemployment is 
near zero, industrialization has been rapid, and a high growth 
rate in GNP has been achieved) for the reunification of Korea, 
even though on terms advantageous only to the Communists. 

The maintenance of even a sub- standard economy in South 

Korea requires major economic assistance from external sources. 

The United States has already put over $3 billion into the South 

Korean economy. The present Five Year Plan of the Republic of 

Korea includes a requirement for some $700 million in foreign 
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exchange. $450 million of which must take the form of foreign 
grants, loans, and investments. Even then the South Korean 
economy will not be self-sustaining, although the balance of 
payments deficit should be down to about $170 million as. com- 
pared with the maximum deficit of $387 million in 1957. South 
Korea will thus surely continue for many years to be dependent 
upon foreign economic assistance. 

Role of the Military 

Militarily, South Korea faces the constant threat of large 
hostile forces, openly committed to the reunification of Korea 
"along peaceful and democratic lines," and the continuing menace 
of subversion and potential insurgency. As a result of these 
and other factors , South Korea maintains armed forces which are 
very large in proportion to its population, and these are kept 
in a constant state of readiness for war. The army is the 
primary stabilizing influence within South Korea--at least in 
the negative sense that no regime can remain in power, let alone 
be free to devise and carry out progressive policies, unless it 
retains control of and support by the army--and the army will 
support the regime only when it believes that the government is 
adequately providing for the security of South Korea. But the 
army itself, as well as the other services, is led by politically 
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conscious officers, many with political ambitions of their own, 
and it is divided by internal political factionalism. While the 
army can be expected to remain loyal and united in the face of 
an external threat, its acceptance of any political regime — as 
the aftermath of Rhee’s overthrow in 1960 made very clear — cannot 
be treated as a matter of certainty, and the incipient threat of 
a military coup increases and continues the climate of inherent 
political instability. 

The Republic of Korea is almost wholly dependent upon the 
United States for the equipping and support of its military forces. 
The United States is in South Korea as the agent of, and with the 
sanction of, the United Nations. In this role, the United States 
has operational control of all ROK forces and exercises a major, 
if not controlling, influence over the entire ROK military estab- 
lishment. 

Dependence on the United States 

The Republic of Korea is thus to a very high degree the 
creature of US policy, and is wholly dependent upon the United 
States for its future existence and well-being. The United States 
is the only sure source of the economic assistance so essential 
to its future development; the security of South Korea is wholly 
dependent upon the United States; and, as discussed below, the 
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acceptance of South Korea as a member of the world community is 
largely dependent upon Uo actions and attitudes. This dependence 
upon the United States is clearly realized by the present leader- 
ship. It is likely that any succeeding regime will be equally 
cognizant of this dependence. This situation permits the United 
States to influence strongly, and at times control, the actions 
and policies of the ROK government. 


External Relations 

South Korea has been largely isolated, diplomatically and 
politically, from the remainder of the world. It is at odds with 
its closest neighbors uapan and Communist Asia. The government 
is not now and is not likeiy soon to become a member of the 
United Nations. Its only strong diplomatic representation abroad 
has been in the Washington embassy, and it has had to depend upon 
the United States to watch over South Korean interests in the 
rest of the world. 

The present military regime is now engaged in an energetic 
diplomatic offensive, thereby attempting to re-enter the world 
political scene, and has established relations with about twenty 
new countries since the May 1961 coup. Negotiations are also 
under way for a "normalization" of relations with Japan, with 
some prospect of success. If normal relations could be established 
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with Japan, substantial benefits would accrue to Korea. In addi- 
tion to settlement of claims (in the form of grants or "soft" 
loans) sorely needed for Korean economic development, normaliza- 
tion would open the door for large-scale private assistance in 
the form of investments, loans, and, particularly, managerial 
and technical assistance. If these economic ties develop, Japan 
would then have a political stake in the future of South Korea 
that would be of great assistance to the ROK in its dealing with 
the remainder of the world. Important though this development 
may be, however, it is unlikely that within the foreseeable 
future Japanese trade or political support can substantially 
diminish South Korean dependence upon the United States. 

The South Koreans face what is to them a monolithic threat 
from the Communist bloc as epitomized by the treaties for "mili- 
tary and ether assistance" signed July 6, 1961, by North Korea 
and the Soviet Union, and five days later by North Korea and 
Communist China. Threats from the Communist bloc, whether in 
the form of North Korean forces along the Demilitarized Zone or 
events elsewhere in Communist Asia, generally serve only to unify 
further the South Koreans in their opposition and hostility to 
communism. The South Koreans are much more susceptible to North 
Korean blandishments, particularly when the carrot of reunifica- 
tion and prospective prosperity is offered. This was clearly 



evidenced during the Chang regime when srudent mobs, believed by 
many to have been Communist- led, tried to coerce the government 
into accepting North Korean attempts to re-establish relations 
with South Korea. 

Conclusion 

The two basic attitudes in South Korea are mutually counter- 
0 n the one hand, South Korea is strongly anti-Communist, 
anti-Soviet, and anti-Chinese: on the other hand, the average 
Korean strongly desires a unified Korea. The policies of the 
Republic of Korea Government are most unlikely consciously to 
involve an accommodation with communism, but it is entirely possi- 
ble. to envisage circumstances that might lead to a closer relation- 
ship between North and South Korea. The policies of any South 
Korean government, however, will be primarily influenced by the 
positions and attitudes of the united States, and possibly (if 
■•normalization” of relations occurs) to a lesser extent by Japan. 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF COMMUNIST CHINESE NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENTS 

General 

The PACIFICA substudy Military Implications of a Communist 

2 

Chinese Nuclear Capability assesses the military significance 

2 . ISD Study Memorandum No. 14 (IDA, Washington. D.C., 1962 ), 
SECRET. 
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of a Chinese nuclear capability both generally, and specifically 
with regard to Korea. In summary, this new Communist capability 
will not, at least during the period when it is only locally 
significant, reduce US strategic superiority over China, but if 
local hostilities should develop, they will be more dangerous. 

If hostilities are resumed in Korea rhey are likely to result in 
bilateral nuclear operations in which control, communications, 
and .logistic centers in South Korea, such as Seoul and Pusan, 
will become prime Communist nuclear targets. The existence of a 
Chinese nuclear capability will thus significantly increase the 
likelihood of major devastation in South .Korea in the event of 
a war in or for Korea. 

The South Koreans know that the United States is now prepared 
to conduct nuclear operations in Korea if hostilities are resumed. 
Rightly or wrongly, the military, and probably much of the policy- 
making level of the government, believe that any hostilities in 
Korea would again be instigated and backed by the Soviet Union, 
and that a decision tc initiate Communist nuclear operations in 
Korea would be a Soviet decision. They will see no difference in 
results between the implementation of such a decision with Chinese 
weapons or with Soviet weapons. The South Korean military esti- 
mate therefore, contrary to rhe PACIFICA assessment, is unlikely 
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to envisage a Chinese nuclear capability as significantly affecting 
the already very dangerous situation as the South Koreans believe 
it now exists. 

Thus neither the initial Chinese atomic test detonation nor 
China * s subsequent build-up of a locally effective nuclear capa- 
bility is likely in itself to change South Korea T s outlook or 
policy. However, certain contingencies may materially influence 
South Korean reaction to Chinese nuclear developments. 

The US Posture 

With its complete dependence on the United States, South 
Korea will tend, almost instinctively, to mirror US reactions. 

If the United States (and particularly its representatives in 
South Korea) remains unruffled by Chinese' nuclear exploits, and 
imparts the belief that the small, primitive, Chinese nuclear 
capability will not materially affect the strategic position of 
the United States in the Far East, there is little likelihood of 
any significant reaction by South Korea. This situation could 
change, however, if South Korea should estimate, for any reason, 
that the United States cannot or will not be able to ensure the 
security of South Korea. Such an estimate could flow from many 
events other than statements or actions by the United States. 

If, for example, Thailand or Taiwan should become Communist, or 
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pro -Communist neutrals, many Koreans would assess this as a 
weakening of US military capabilities vis-a-vis the People's 
Republic of China /CPR7, and this assessment would be strength- 
ened by coincident Chinese nuclear exploits. 

"Strong" or "Weak" Regime 

If a "strong" regime- -that is, one that is in effective 
control of all essential governmental processes in South Korea, 
and 'free from public dissension, subversion, or insurgency--is 
in control, especially if it has given prior thought to the 
matter, there is very little likelihood that the detonation of 
an atomic device by the CFR, cr the build-up and brandishing of 
a missile, force, would .have any real impact on governmental 
policy or create strong public pressures. South Korea should 
remain essentially immune to Communist propaganda. Threats — 
open or tacit — by the CPR would undoubtedly result in stronger 
pleas for increased military aid and probably for atomic weapons 
in the hands of ROK forces. If on the other hand a- "weak" regime 
is in office, the demonstration of increased Chinese power might 
induce governmental timidity that could be exploited by adroit 
North Korean conciliatory actions, including the holding out of 
prospects for reunification. 
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If after the initial Chinese atomic detonation, Japan should 

adopt a neutral course and expel US forces from Japan, South Korea 

would undoubtedly feel that the ability of the United States to 

3 

defend South Korea had been diminished. Had strong economic ties 
by then been established with Japan, so that the economic depend- 
ence of South Korea on the United States were diminished, South 
Korea might attempt a softer line toward the Communist bloc. The 
dependence of South Korea on the United States is so great, how- 
ever, ‘that a "neutral” South Korea is, practically speaking, 
impossible. Thus even in this case there could hardly be any 
real change in South Korean actions other than a muting of its 
hostility toward communism. 

Withdrawal of UN Defense Sponsorship 

One of Communist China's ambitions is to secure its admission 
to the United Nations and the expulsion therefrom of Nationalist 
China. This ambition could be furthered by a Chinese nuclear 
capability. If the Communists for any reason should succeed in 
this, and if as a result the United Nations should withdraw its 
sponsorship of the defense of South Korea (a possible, although 

3. And this assessment would be correct, at least in the 
context of recent US strategic policy for the defense of Korea. 
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not necessarily likely, further result), this would, as a 
practical matter, eliminate Japan as a base for support of mili- 
tary operations in defense of South Korea. Present military 
agreements permitting the use of Japan by UN forces are unlikely 
to be renewed for purely US purposes. Further, it would remove 
the legal basis for the retention of a US commander and US 
control of ROK military forces, thus bringing to the fore Korea's 
peculiar nationalistic outlook. Such a chain of improbable but 
possible events might result in a substantial weakening of Korean 
ties with the United States, greater political and economic 
dependence upon Japan, and again a softening of the basic anti- 
communist policy of South Korea. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The acquisition of nuclear weapons by the Communist 
Chinese is likely to decrease the chances of any invasion of 
the mainland by the Government of the Republic of China /GRC/ 
and may induce the United States to increase its defense 
commitments to the GRC. Thus there may be a tendency toward 
further solidification of "Two Chinas," an arrangement unaccept- 
able to the GRC leadership as a permanent solution since it 
connotes gradual absorption by the Taiwanese majority. A pre- 
ferable alternative, especially in the eyes of a future GRC 
leadership perhaps less firmly committed than President Chiang 
Kai-shek to an anti-Communist crusade, may be some sort of 
political accommodation with the Communists. 
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TAIWAN 


The purpose of this paper is to estimate the probable 
effect on the Government of the Republic of China /GRC7 of 
Communist China's acquisition first of a token and then of a 
locally significant nuclear capability. 

BACKGROUND 


Demographic 

The population of Taiwan is divided sharply into two 
groups: nine million indigenous Taiwanese, related linguisti- 

cally and otherwise to the people of Fukien Province across the 
Taiwan Strait; and two million mainland Chinese, who have come 
to the island for political reasons since 1945, in most cases 
since 1949, and not primarily from Fukien. 

Economic 

The economy of the island is prosperous, and living 
standards are fairly high. Yet it is a precarious prosperity, 
heavily dependent on American aid, which supports most of the 
m ilitary budget and is directly accountable for most nonmilitary 
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capital investment. The population is growing so fast (over 3 
percent per annum) that in 1960 the island became, despite high 
agricultural yields, a rice importer. The high living standard 
is maintained, for mainly political reasons, by concentrating 
on consumption and slighting long term investment. 

Political 

Behind some trappings of constitutional democracy, the 
mainlander-dominated Kuomintang or Nationalist Party controls 
both the national and the provincial administrations on Taiwan 
through authoritarian police methods. Although the GRC is rela- 
tively incorrupt and far less oppressive than the Communist 
regime on the mainland, Taiwan is essentially a garrison state, 
with little self-government above the local level. 

The basic reasons why Taiwan is essentially a garrison 
state are the authoritarian history and tradition of the 
Kuomintang, the fact that it is engaged in a civil war with a 
stronger opponent, and the determination of the dominant minor- 
ity of mainlanders to head off a challenge to their position and 
ultimate absorption by the Taiwanese majority. The Taiwanese 
resent being governed by mainlanders, although they would dislike 
Communist rule even more, and they would probably prefer a "Two 
Chinas" situation under which they could gradually absorb the 
mainlanders on the island through intermarriage. 
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Ultimate political and military authority on Taiwan is 
exercised by the GRC’s seemingly indestructible Presidency 
Chiang Kai-shek (born 1887), Constitutionally speaking, his 
heir apparent is Vice President Chen Cheng, who is also Premier 
and Deputy Leader of the Kuomintang and is acceptable to the 
United States as President Chiang’ s successor, A man with 
considerably more power than Vice President Chen, however, is 
President Chiang’ s elder son, Chiang Ching-kuo, who already 
controls the internal security system, the political apparatus 
in the armed forces, and the youth corps. The younger Chiang’s 
chances of becoming the real, although not necessarily the 
nominal, power on the island after his father’s death or retire- 
ment appear good. 

The GRC’s Objectives and Alternatives 

President Chiang regards 3 successful ’’return to the main- 
land” as his government’s most important objective and as the 
culmination of his long struggle against communism. He envisions 
the ’’return to the mainland” as being more political than mili- 
tary, meaning that it will be possible only in a context of 
partial or complete internal collapse of the Communist regime. 

He considers massive defections from the Communist armed forces, 
and apparently also American aid and support, as both necessary 
and likely conditions of an invasion of the mainland. 


Recently President Chiang, and others in the GRC who share 
his thinking 5 have revised upward their estimate of both the immi- 
nence and urgency of the "return to the mainland.” The factors 
which have led to this revision are the deteriorating economic 
and political situation on the mainland, President Chiang’ s ad- 
vancing age, the GRC’s increasingly uncertain position in the 
United Nations, and possibly the prospect: of the Communists’ 
acquiring nuclear weapons. 

Apart from a continuation of the current situation, three 
principal alternatives to a ’’return to the mainland" confront the 
GRC. The first is defeat by or surrender to the Communists; 
this is obviously the least acceptable alternative, and American 
commitments to the defense of Taiwan make it an unlikely one. 

The second, only slightly less unacceptable, is a. "Two Chinas" 
situation and eventual Taiwar.ization, through absorption of the 
ma inlanders by the Taiwanese. The third is an accommodation with 
the Communists that would presumably leave the Nationalists in 
control of Taiwan and with at lease a nominal share of power on 
the mainland. Although such an accommodation seems virtually 
unthinkable while President Chiang remains in power, the idea 
would not necessarily be so unacceptable to his successors, who 
may feel less fully committed to the anti- Communist struggle. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND TAIWAN 


The American military interest in Taiwan is indirect, but 
considerable. The fact that Taiwan is under Chinese Nationalist 
control somewhat simplifies American military problems in the Far 
East, as compared with what they would be if the island were 
under Communist control, and makes it possible for the United 
States to obtain valuable military and other intelligence on 
Communist China. Furthermore, the Chinese Nationalist forces 
on Taiwan and the offsore islands help to deter the Communists 
from actions, such as an invasion of Southeast Asia, that would 
be inimical to American interests. Nationalist forces could 
under certain circumstances make an important contribution to 
the overthrow of the Communist regime on the mainland. 

Apart from these considerations, Taiwan 1 s strategic impor- 
tance is not very great, as its minor role in the Second World 
War indicates. Its possession is essential neither to an 
attack on nor the defense of any other area. It would be use- 
ful as a base for an invasion of South China, but the United 
States neither contemplates such an invasion itself nor (as 
President Kennedy declared in a press conference on June 27, 

1962) intends to support the GRC in an invasion of the mainland. 

Without American support, the GRC f s chances of making a 
successful opposed landing on the mainland are very slight. 
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Realizing American reluctance to give cover or support to offen- 
sive operations, the GRC considers its most nearly realistic hope 
to be an American assumption of full defensive responsibility for 
the Nationalist-controlled areas, which relief would free the GRC' 
forces for offensive operations in the event that conditions on 
the mainland should deteriorate enough to make them possible. 

Politically, the importance of Taiwan, or rather of the sur- 
vival and prosperity of the GRC on Taiwan, to the United States 
is very great. The GRC is the United States’ oldest ally in 
Asia, and since 1950 the support and defense of the GRC on 
Taiwan has been one of the main goals of United States Far- 
Eastern policy. The United States is committed by the Sino-Amer- 
ican Mutual Defense Treaty of February 1955 and by Congressional 
joint resolution (the so-called Formosa Resolution of January 
1955) to defend Taiwan and the immediately adjacent islands (but 
not necessarily the offshore islands as well) against Communist 
attack. Failure to do this, or to give political support and 
economic aid to the GRC, would seriously if not fatally damage 
the United States’ reputation for consistency and dependability 
in all countries, the neutrals included. On the other hand, as 
already indicated, the situation on Taiwan contains serious ele- 
ments of potential political instability that might make it neces- 
sary for the United States to revise its policy in the future. 
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If the GRC should go so far as to repudiate its alliance with 
the United States, in order to reach an agreement with the 
Communists or for some other purpose, the result might be a 
major political setback for the United States. 

Such an eventuality is not quite so unlikely as the ob- 
vious fact of the GRC's current military and economic depend- 
ence on the United States might make it appear, because this 
dependence in the military and economic fields is not matched 
in the political sector. American political leverage on the 
GRC is limited, and conversely some scope for pressure on the 
United States is conferred on the GRC, by a number of factors. 
Among these are American public opinion on the China question, 
the GRC's status. as a permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council and a long-time ally of the United States, 
President Chiang’s character and stature, and the military 
utility of the GRC to the United States in the containment 
of Communist China. An indication of both the extent and the 
limits of the GRC f s ability to exert political pressure on the 
United States is the fact that, although the GRC has failed to 
secure an offensive commitment from the United States, it suc- 
ceeded in 1961 in compelling the United States to refrain from 
recognizing Outer Mongolia and to refuse a visa to the self- 
proclaimed leader of the Taiwan independence movement, and 
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apparently also to give up any serious hope of bringing the GRC 
to evacuate the offshore islands. Thus the GRC is, at least 
politically, by no means an American satellite. There is no com- 
pelling reason to doubt that, if the GRC thought that changing 
circumstances rendered a break with the United States and an 
accommodation with Peiping both possible and advantageous, it 
would attempt such a step, 

THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

One of the most important and potentially explosive aspects 
of the situation in the Taiwan Strait is the GRC T s presence in 
great force on the offshore islands. According to the GRC’s 
official explanation, the islands serve as forward bases for the 
"return to the mainland" and as outposts in the defense of Taiwan. 
Actually, the importance of the offshore islands is more politi- 
cal and psychological than military. They resemble the handker- 
chief linking two knife fighters. They give the GRC a point of 
contact with the mainland, and with the regime that controls it. 

In GRC hands, they are the most effective obstacles to a "Two 
Chinas" solution (abhorred equally by the Communist and Nation- 
alist Chinese regimes), which would come much closer if the GRC 
evacuated the islands and placed the entire width of the Taiwan 
Strait between the two regimes. Thus both parties regard the 
present situation as temporarily acceptable. 
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The GRC’s presence on the offshore islands gives both it 
and the Communists scope for pressure on the United States and 
the Soviet Union by increasing, or seeming to increase, the 
chances of a war in the Taiwan Strait that both the superpowers 
are anxious to avoid. An evaluation or loss of the offshore 
islands would eliminate this leverage, in addition to producing 
a djs_facto 1 Two Chinas" situation and probably enhancing senti- 
ment on Taiwan in favor of an accommodation with the Communists. 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE COMMUNIST CHINESE NUCLEAR ACQUISITION 
The initial overt reaction of the GRC to the first nuclear 
test and subsequent acquisition of a token nuclear capability 
by the Communist Chinese is likely to be that it is an event 
of no importance, since it is the result of Soviet aid. Apart 
from the reason, this conclusion is not entirely wrong, since 
the acquisition of nuclear weapons by the Communist Chinese 
will probably not make much immediate difference to the GRC. 

In time and beneath the surface, however, the effect is likely 
to be significant. 

On the one hand, there will be some grounds for encourage- 
ment. The GRC may reason that the chances of a Far Eastern war, 
which would offer it the best and perhaps the only chance of 
"returning to the mainland," are increased, and that the United 
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States may be more susceptible to pressure for the stationing of 
nuclear weapons on Taiwan, training of GRC forces in the use of 
nuclear weapons, or making a public unambiguous declaration of 
intent to defend the offshore islands. 

On the other hand, there will be still more powerful grounds 
for discouragement. There is likely to be some, largely unexpres- 
sed, pride on Taiwan in the Communist Chinese nuclear achieve- 
ment, and by the same token the GRC will expect a comparable 
reaction on the mainland and a possible improvement in the 
domestic political position of the Communist regime. The GRC 
will probably also fear an increase in the Communists ' chances 
of entering the United Nations, gaining universal diplomatic 
recognition, and improving their international position in 
general. There will be a sense of increased vulnerability, 

especially with regard to the defense and resupply of the off- 
1 

shore islands, and a fear that unless pressed the United States 
may decide not to defend them. There will be a sense of increased 
dependence on the Cnited States. There will be an awareness 
that an operational Communist Chinese nuclear capability will 
make the "return to the mainland" even more difficult, and per- 
haps a feeling that it is now or never, 

1, A Communist nuclear ultimatum to the GRC to evacuate 
these islands would confront both the GRC and the United States 
Government with a difficult dilemma and would- strain their mutual 
relations. 
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The GRC’s response is likely to be conditioned to a con- 
siderable degree by the character of the leadership in power 
at the time, by that leadership’s view of American intentions, 
and by conditions on the mainland. The more vigorous the leader- 
ship and the lower its estimate of American reliability and the 
political solidity of the Communist regime, the likelier it will 
be to try a "return to the mainland." If the Communist Chinese 
nuclear debut occurred at a time when the leadership on Taiwan 
was in an unstable condition following the death of President 
Chiang, the chances of an attempt to reach an agreement with the 
Communists would probably be increased. If the GRC were too 
weak either to invade or to negotiate with the Communists, or 
even simply to stand firm, it might decide to evacuate the off- 
shore islands and so create a "Two Chinas" situation. As 
already indicated, such a step would probably lead in time 
to an accommodation with the Communists. 
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SUMMARY 



The initial nuclear detonations by the Chinese People's 
Republic _/CPRZ and the subsequent development of an operational 
nuclear capability will stimulate pressures generally adverse 
to US military interests. Reactions in Japan and Thailand will 
be particularly significant; should these nations swing toward 
neutralism the US military position in North and Southeast Asia 
would be severely degraded. The Chinese threat may, however, 
propel these nations into even closer alignment with the United 
States. Actual effects will depend on prior actions by the 
United States in Asia, the nature of the internal US reaction, 
and estimates by Free Asian nations as to the over-all stra- 
tegic situation in Asia resulting from a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility. All of these factors can be influenced by the United 
States. 

The US alliance sys tern in Asia is considered adequate for 
military purposes and requires no significant alteration. 

A regional nuclear capability for the CPR will not signifi- 
cantly increase Communist capabilities in general war. A Chinese 
nuclear capability will, however, tend to increase pressures on 
the Soviet Union to support Chinese aggression and will increase 
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the likelihood of circumstances arising requiring, from the 
Chinese viewpoint, Soviet military support. However, the 
amount and type of assistance provided will be strongly influ- 
enced by the clear Soviet desire to avoid a nuclear war (and 
certainly general war) at almost any cost. 

A locally effective Chinese nuclear capability will frus- 
trate any attempt at invasion of the Chinese mainland, increase 
the range of Communist military and paramilitary actions that 
can be conducted without incurring US military response, and 
permit a nuclear response to US military actions. Present US 
freedom to decide on nuclear operations in an Asian war, and to 
impose other ground rules through the threat of nuclear operations, 
will be lost. The initial military situation in a local war or 
crisis is likely to be prejudiced, as the threatened Asian ally, 
reluctant to provoke China and fearful of possible nuclear devas- 
tation, procrastinates in requesting US assistance. The United 
States, too, will be more cautious in committing military forces 
against Communist forces backed by a local nuclear capability. 

The resultant delays in a political decision to commit US military 
forces will require more forces, more effort, and a greater pres- 
tige commitment than would otherwise have been necessary. 

Wars in specific localities in Asia are examined. Military 
advantage will as a rule accrue to the CPR only through the existence 
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of an unused capability, petnu. tiring the CPR to employ most effec 
tively its huge ground forces. An unused nuclear capability can 
give the CPR somewhat greater latitude in the use of force at the 
lower levels, and may prevent US initiation of nuclear operations 
in situations in which otherwise the US would consider nuclear 
operations to be necessary. 

The United States can retain a large measure of control over 
escalation of hostilities in the Far East, and the capability to 
impose ground rules for limited war, including the determination 
as to whether hostilities will be nuclear or non-nuclear, through 
rapid, effective reaction (especially at lower levels of hostili- 
ties) and by a suitable deterrent posture. These capabilities . 
should be made adequate to cause the Chinese to estimate that 
escalation would be ineffective and unprofitable — a result facili- 
tated by China’s extreme vulnerability to nuclear attack. 

The US deterrent posture for this purpose should consist of 
Pacific -based nuclear offensive forces likely in any event largely 
to be required in the Pacific Command /PACOM/. These forces should 
be assigned to the PACOM, suitably protected, and designed and 
discreetly advertised as specifically a counter-CPR force. The 
evident existence and capability of this force should bolster US 
allies, serve as a strong deterrent to open aggression and particu- 
larly to initiation of nuclear operations by China, corrode the 
Soviet alliance, and minimize the risk of escalation to general war. 
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The body of the paper is based on a stated rate of nuclear 
progress by China and on the assumption that Sino-Soviet relations 
remain approximately as at present. Changes in the present state 
of Sino-Soviet relations, or a modest acceleration in China's 
nuclear program or in the attainment of a token intercontinental 
nuclear force, would not result in significant disadvantage for the 
United States. Delays and stretchouts in Chinese nuclear programs, 
which are more likely, will be to US advantage. 

If and when China becomes a first class intercontinental nuclear 
power (and this is by no means certain) comparable to the United 
States and to the Soviet Union, China must also have become a first 
class industrial power. This combination of military and economic 
power will permit China to extend its influence over additional 
areas in Asia, and thus will reduce geographically areas where the 
projection of US military power may be required. But if war in 
Asia should occur, it will be more intense, more dangerous, and 
require larger forces than previously. The projection of Chinese 
influence on a global basis must be anticipated. Regional deter- 
rent actions hitherto valuable will lose their effectiveness, arid 
US strategic plans must promise response against both China and the 
Soviet Union if intercontinental nuclear war occurs. 

The specific conclusions of this paper are on pages 131-36. 
Specific actions are suggested (pages 137-46) .to ameliorate adverse 
military implication of Chinese nuclear developments. 
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CHAPTER I 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

INTRODUCTION 

The US intelligence community estimates that the People’s 

1 

Republic of China /CPR7 will explode an experimental atomic 
device within the next two or three years; will have a locally 
effective nuclear capability 2 about three years after the initial 
atomic detonation; and may, subsequent to 1970, become a major 
nuclear power with an extensive stockpile of a variety of nuclear 
weapons and with long-range ballistic missiles and other sophisti- 
cated delivery vehicles. This nuclear progress by the CPR will 
have major political and military repercussions. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine the military implications of these achieve 
ments for the United States and its allies. The body of the paper 
is limited to consideration of the period ending (presumably about 
1972) with the acquisition by the CPR of operational quantities of 

1. The ’’People's Republic of China" is the official name of 
the Communist regime that governs mainland China. The term "China, 
sometimes used in this paper for the sake of brevity, refers to 
Communist China. 

2. A "locally effective nuclear capability" as used in this 
paper is defined as the ability to deliver one or more nuclear 
weapons on targets within 1,000 miles of launch sites within Com- 
munist China. 
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thermonuclear -armed intercontinental ballistic missiles /lCEMs7. 
Certain longer-range implications are, however, also discussed. 

This paper will examine, in order: the military implications 

of China’s nuclear accomplishments in time of peace, for general 
war and for Soviet military action, for wars in East Asia and the 
Western Pacific, and for US deterrence of the CPR; the effects of 
possible variations in present estimates of CPR nuclear progress 
and in the state of Sino-Soviet relations; longer-range implica- 
tions; certain conclusions stemming from these analyses; and, 
finally, suggested ameliorating actions that the United States 



might take to offset the military advantages otherwise accruing 
to the CPR from its nuclear weapons and weapons systems program. 


GENERAL SITUATION 

The specific quantitative estimate of Chinese nuclear capa- 
bilities used for the body of this paper is reproduced as Appen- 
dix A. 3 In summary, this estimate credits the Chinese with an 


3. The accuracy of this estimate is not a critical factor. 

A moderate acceleration in China’s nuclear progress would still 
provide ample time for almost any countermeasure that the United 
States may wish to adopt (see Chapter X, below), possibly except- 
ing measures needed to preclude deleterious reactions to China’s 
initial test detonation. Delay of even several years, in China’s 
estimated progress (and some delay will probably result from cur- 
rent economic troubles) is unlikely to find the United States in 
a significantly different political, military, and technological 
environment. Hence the military implications, and the US counter- 
measures required, should not be materially different if China’s 
nuclear progress is slower than reflected in this estimate, 
although requirements in terms of time would of course be eased. 
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initial aircraft-deliverable nuclear capability of about twelve 
20-kiloton /KT7 weapons by the end of 1964; a warhead inventory 
passing the fifty mark in 1967; the introduction of medium-rrange 
ballistic missiles ^1 RBMs 7 in 1966-67 and of thermonuclear weapons 
in 1969; and an initial operational ICBM capability, possibly in 
1972, at which time China's warhead stockpile could be about 550 
fission weapons, or 275 thermonuclear weapons, or some combination 
in between. This estimate is based on a "moderately slow" program 

4 

(that is, continuing economic difficulties within the CPR). 

This nuclear capability will be additive to the CPR's conventional 
military forces, which will remain approximately equal in size to 
her present forces but moderately improved in quality. 

The external objectives of the CPR will almost certainly 
include: 

1) The acquisition of Taiwan and the offshore islands. 

2) A measure of control over, and possibly territorial 
expansion in, Southeast Asia. 

3) Regional leadership or hegemony in Asia. 

4) The elimination of Western, and particularly US, influence 
in Asia and the Western Pacific. 

4. The estimate here used is taken from Donald B. Xeesing, 

The Communist Chinese Nuclear Threat: Warheads and Delivery 

Vehicles (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISP Study Memorandum No. 17 
(IDA, Washington, D. C. ). This PACIFICA paper will be issued 
shortly. 




5) A position of leadership within the Communist bloc and the 
international Communist movement. 

6) The expansion of communism, particularly in the under- 
developed areas. 

7) Eventually, world-wide acceptance of China as a superpower 
at least equal to the United States and to the Soviet Union. 5 

It is also practically certain that the CPR will use its 
nuclear capability as a lever, or as a backdrop, for intensive 
propaganda, blackmail, and political warfare to further these 
aggressively expansionist objectives. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

For the purposes of this paper, it is assumed that: 

1) There will be no effective disarmament or arms control 
agreement accepted by Communist China as binding upon her. 

2 ) The United States will retain readily available forces in 
the Western Pacific-Far East area on a scale approximating present 
Service programs. 

3) The United States will retain secure, long-range strategic 
strike forces, over and above those necessary for employment against 
the Soviet Union, adequate for strategic operations against China. 

5. For a detailed discussion, see Harold C. Hinton, Communist 
China T s External Policy and Behavior , UNCLASSIFIED, ISD Study Memo- 
randum No. 18 (IDA, Washington, D. C. ) . This PACIFICA paper will 
be issued shortly. 
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4) There will be no war resulting in major dislocation of the 
economies of the United States, China, or the Soviet Union. 

The body of this paper is based on the additional assumption 
that the state of Sino-Soviet relations remains approximately as 
at present — that is, these countries remain politically and mili- 
tarily aligned, and hostile to the West. Stress and strains 
within this association will, however, result in a degree of 
friction and mistrust, and in lack of cohesion in foreign policy 
objectives. The effects of variations in this assumption are 
discussed in Chapter VII. 

In discussing US military capabilities, no attempt has been 
made to recommend specific employments. Such an endeavor, which 
would connote specific war planning, is inappropriate for a study 
such as this, and in any event would necessarily be based on so 
many assumptions--largely surmise--as to have little if any value. 
Military requirements are therefore discussed in terms of capabili- 
ties which will permit a variety of decisions by the United States. 
More specifically, discussion of US nuclear forces is based on the 
clear realization that if employed at all they need not be used to 
their full capacity nor against any target system postulated herein 

METHODOLOGY: VALIDITY AND LIMITATIONS 

The analyses and judgments in this paper are based on exten- 
sive consultations with US military and diplomatic officials in 
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the Pacific, the Far East and Europe; on consultations with and 
data furnished by representatives of the US Armed Services, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Department of State in Washington; on broad situation gaming to a 
degree sufficient to permit assessment of basic military environ- 
ments; and on research in official US diplomatic, military, and 
intelligence documents as made available to the PACIFICA staff. 

Advice and assistance were also received from the civilian con- 
sultants of Study PACIFICA. 

The analysis employed is considered to be of sufficient depth 
to provide a valid basis for the broad conclusions reached and spe- 
cific actions suggested. While no specific cost estimates have 
been undertaken, suggested actions have been limited to those con- 
sidered to be reasonable projections of past and current funding 
programs. 

The present paper is in accordance with the PACIFICA directive 
to determine implications for US policy. While the conclusions are 
believed to be well founded, the method of analysis does not have 
the precision or detail needed to determine specific force require- 
ments or deficiencies; to serve as a basis for judging or recommend- 
ing revisions in contingency war plans; to establish the cost of, or 
determine priorities between, specific alternative military programs; 
or to provide a basis for assessment of alternative tactics or weap- 
ons. Specific recommendations of this nature would require extensive 
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detailed analysis, war gaming, and costing of various alterna 
tives; and would necessarily be based on assumptions largely 
hypothetical in nature. An extensive research program of 
this type is beyond the scope of Study PACIFICA. 
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CHAPTER II 


PEACETIME IMPLICATIONS 

Other PACIFICA papers examine the possible repercussions in 
Asian nations and in Europe of China’s explosion of an atomic 
device, and subsequent development of a nuclear capability.'*' The 
purpose of this chapter is to set forth the direct military impli- 
cations of these possible political repercussions. This analysis 
does not constitute a prediction of future events; it is an exami- 
nation of the military effects of events which may occur. To some 
degree the United States can control the course of events, encour- 
aging favorable trends and discouraging adverse ones. Actions 
toward this end, insofar as they pertain to United States and 


1. The implications summarized in this chapter are discussed 
from other points of view in other papers of the PACIFICA study, 
namely, for Southeast Asia by Tillman Durdin, for South Asia by 
Loy W. Henderson, for Australasia by Arthur Burns, for Japan by 
Donald B. Keesing and Roger Pineau, for Korea by John B. Cary, for 
Taiwan by Harold C. Hinton, for Continental Europe by General "X,” 
for the United Kingdom by Roderick MacFarquhar, and for the Soviet 
Union by John R. Thomas. Loy W. Henderson, Reactions to a Nuclear- 
Armed Communist China: South Asia (U) , CONFIDENTIAL, has been 
issued as IDA/lSD Study Memorandum No. 11, dated May 30, 1962; 
Reactions to a Nuclear-Armed Communist China; Europe and the United 
Kingdom , UNCLASSIFIED, by General ”X” and Roderick MacFarquhar, has 
been issued as IDA/ISD Study Memorandum No. 12, dated September 15, 
1962. Other studies will be issued in due course. 



allied military activities in the Far East, are discussed in 
Chapter X. 2 

The more important peacetime implications of a Chinese 
nuclear program will in large part depend upon the potential reac- 
tions to the initial atomic detonation (as affected one way or the 
other by Chinese psychological exploitation) and to other Chinese 
nuclear exploits prior to the time China has, and displays, a 
locally effective nuclear capability. This chapter therefore is 
largely devoted to the developments which may be generated during 
this two- to three-year time period. Certain discernible longer- 
range trends are also discussed. 

JAPAN 3 

Japan will be subjected to at least some degree of shock by 
the initial Chinese atomic demonstration, and to carrot -and-stick 
pressures from China as its nuclear capabilities develop. Japan’s 
reaction to these influences could range from the extremes of dis- 
engagement from the US alliance and accommodation with the People ’ s 
Republic of China /CPR7 on the one hand, to an intensified coopera- 
te 011 with the United States (to the extent of permitting the 

2. See below, pp. 137-46. 

3. See also ^Donald B. Keesing and Roger Pineau, Reactions to 
a Nuclear-Armed Communist China: Japan (U), SECRET, ISTTStudy 
Memorandum No. 15 (IDA, Washington, D. C.). This PACIFICA paper 
will be issued shortly. 
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introduction or storage of nuclear weapons in Japan) and an 
increased independent defense effort on the other. Either of 
these extremes could result only from the reinforcing interac- 
tion of many critical but largely unpredictable variables, which 
include Japan’s domestic political situation and its external 
economic relations, the world situation in general, and especially 
the posture of the United States compared to the postures of Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. 

The initial Chinese test detonation will probably lead to an 
intense, public, largely emotional reappraisal of Japan’s position 
in the world, its security policy, and its relations with the East 
and the West. But with forethought and preparation by the Japanese 
government — hopefully instigated and assisted by the United States 
—and given no change in the present world general political envi- 
ronment, neither the initial atomic explosion nor subsequent Chi- 
nese pressures should cause major change in Japanese policy, 
because the reactions among the principal opposing factions in 
Japan will be countervailing. Groups favoring an accommodation 
with Communist China will gain adherents, but advocates of close 
ties with the United States and of an increased defense effort 
will also gain supporters by pointing out the hopeless condition 
of Japan’s military forces under the menace from a nuclear-capable 
Communist China and Soviet Union. Although a middle -course 
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reaction is thus anticipated, the extreme reactions must also be 
considered in terms of their military implications. 

A "neutral ,t4 or pro-Communist Japan would at best deny to the 
United States, and at worst provide the Communists with, the only 
strategic base in the Far East— outside of China and the Soviet 
Union — presently adequate for the support of major military forces 
and operations . 

Japan’s location is the key to operations in the Korea- 
Manchuria-Maritime Provinces area of Northeast Asia. Japanese 
bases are irreplaceable for these purposes: possible alternates 

are either too vulnerable and undeveloped (Korea), too small to 
serve as an adequate base area (Okinawa and Iwo Jima), or too dis- 
tant for sustained and general utility (Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and Guam) . 

The United States is now dependent upon bases in Japan for: 

1) Operational and logistic support of forces in South Korea, 
and the protection of the sea and air lines of communication to 
Korea . 


4. The term "neutral" in this paper is used in a rather spe- 
cial sense. The word implies both political and ideological avoid- 
ance of relationships with the non-Communist West — political neu- 
trality in the sense of shunning military alliances or political 
obligations (e.c[. , India); ideological neutrality in the sense of 
cultural alooFness from the West (e .£. , Indonesia) . 
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2) Initial general war strikes against targets in Manchuria 
and Siberia by all Navy and Marine land-based aircraft in the 
Pacific Command /PACOM/ and a large part of Pacific-based Air 
Force aircraft. 

3) The ready availability for redeployment to a crisis area 
of all land-based Navy and Marine aircraft, and a portion of Air 
Force aircraft, based in the Western Pacific. 

4) Support of sustained operations in and over the Yellow 
Sea, Sea of Japan, and Sea of Okhotsk, and the protection of 
these operations. 

If Japan should become neutral— or worse, pro -Communist— the 
United States position in Okinawa would be adversely affected. 

At best, there would be strong political pressures for the return 
of Okinawa to Japan j at worst, the island could become, in effect, 
hostile territory occupied by US forces. 

A neutral Japan would be highly vulnerable to attack by the 
Soviet Union. US assistance in the defense of Japan would be 
rendered difficult and probably would be impossible without ulti- 
mately carrying operations to the Soviet Union. This strategic 
weakness of a neutral Japan, while not likely to lead to general 
war, would make that country most vulnerable to threats and pres- 
sures. It could lead to ever-increasing concessions on the part 
of Japan which in the long run could conceivably give to the 



Communists, and deny to the United States, the military position 
and assets of Japan. 

In summary , neutrality for Japan would seriously impair and 
possibly prevent the defense of South Korea; would impede US mili- 
tary operations against northern China, Siberia, and adjacent 
areas; and would impair the ability of the United States to project 
its sea and air power into the Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan, and ad- 
joining portions of the Asiatic mainland. A pro -Communist Japan— 
which might succeed a neutral Japan— would give to the Communists, 
and deny to the United States, all of the advantages of these 
highly strategic islands and their adjacent sea and air space. 

It is possible and even probable, particularly if the United 
States has prepared the ground, that Chinese nuclear achievements 
may propel Japan into even closer alliance with the United States, 
and cause Japan to build up effective defense forces. Japan’s 
adamant stand against atomic weapons may be eliminated, her 
defense forces permitted to have nuclear defensive weapons, US 
forces based in Japan openly permitted offensive nuclear arma- 
ment, and Japanese facilities made openly available as bases for 
US nuclear-armed or nuclear-powered vehicles. While the initial 
Chinese atomic detonation should not be used as in itself suffi- 
cient basis to press the Japanese along these lines, any evolu- 
tionary trend in this direction, such as would be normal for the 
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highly nationalistic Japanese, should be discreetly encouraged to 
the end, in particular, of affording the United States nuclear 
freedom. 

If a flat prediction were necessary, the safest would be 
that Chinese nuclear accomplishments alone will have no militarily 
significant bearing on Japanese policies or actions. The possible, 
even though not necessarily probable, adverse military implications 
are so serious, however, and the possible implications favorable to 
the United States are so advantageous, that it is clearly in the US 
interest to overinsure, as feasible, against adverse reactions and 
to encourage favorable ones. 

THAILAND 

Just as Japan is the military key to the Northeast Asia area, 
so Thailand is the key to Southeast Asia. It has the only reason- 
ably adequate port in mainland Southeast Asia north of Singapore; 
it has the best developed and most usable, airfield complex in all 
of Southeast Asia; it has a road and rail net and communications 
radiating from Bangkok which, although poor by Western standards, 

are superior to those elsewhere in Southeast Asia. The country is 
suitably located to support operations in or against Burma, Laos, 
North and South Vietnam, and Cambodia. Its facilities will prob- 
ably be essential for the rapid air transport of US forces to 
Burma and farther west. As a result of past deployments of US 
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forces to Thailand, that country has already been partially 
developed as a base for US forces— the only such prepared base 
in Southeast Asia. 

As the CPR develops its nuclear capability, a reaction in 
Thailand adverse to US interests is likely only if the Thais 
should estimate that the United States can no longer be depended 
upon with certainty to assist effectively in the defense of Thai- 
land. Such an unfavorable estimate may require not only a per- 
ceptible raising of over-all Chinese military capabilities through 
nuclear developments, but also an apparent deterioration in the 
a kility of the United States to assist its Asian allies. 

Such an estimate would result in a strong tendency in Thai- 
land to seek an accommodation with the Communists (probably with 
the Soviets as a curb on Chinese ambitions), particularly if 
Vietnam should be wholly lost to the West. The United States, if 
denied Thai facilities because of such an accommodation, would be 
unable to counter Communist military or para-military moves any- 
where in Southeast Asia except under severe handicaps. Even oper- 
ations in support of South Vietnam would be handicapped if the 
only land area available were in South Vietnam, itself. Else- 
where in mainland Southeast Asia a military solution to Communist 
aggression of any kind would become virtually impossible. 
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MALAYA 




Malaya (or the Federation of Malaysia) is unlikely to be 
directly influenced, in a military sense, by Chinese nuclear 
accomplishments. If the train of events started by a Chinese 
nuclear detonation should result in substantial change in the 
position of Thailand, however, Malaya would be directly affected. 

If aggression clearly attributable to the Communists should occur 
against Thailand, Malaya would probably feel its own security 
threatened and call on the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, 
and possibly on the United States, for assistance. 5 If Thailand 
should become neutral or oriented toward the Communists as the 
result of political action or ,, internal M insurgency, it is un- 
likely that Malay government policy would be changed. Such events 
in Thailand, however, would likely presage the revival of Communist 
insurgency in Malaya. This could result in a pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Malaya; or it might lead to another protracted guerrilla 
campaign absorbing sizable UK forces, with obvious implications 
for NATO, and possibly an involvement of the United States. 

5. Throughout this paper the term ’’military assistance,” is 
used to describe assistance provided by active military units, 
combat or support. The term ’’military aid” is used to describe 
assistance — in the form of equipment, supplies, and advice pro- 

vided under the Military Assistance Program. 
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As a minimum result of a Chinese capability to attack Malaya 
with nuclear weapons, bases in Malaya and Singapore will become 
even less likely to be available for support of British and Common- 
wealth forces that may be committed to assist nations in Southeast 
Asia other than Malaya. 

BURMA, LAOS AND CAMBODIA 

Chinese nuclear developments alone are unlikely to cause sig- 
nif icant reaction in these countries. All are subject to direct 
overland attack which none can counter, and Chinese capabilities 
to invade these countries will not be appreciably enhanced by a 
nuclear capability. Laos and Cambodia will continue to be avenues 
for infiltration of, and possibly bases for attack on, South 
Vietnam and Thailand. If, however, the new government of Laos 

actual Communist domination^ Cambodia, although potentially 
unstable, will remain geographically insulated from the Communist 
bloc and can retain independence of action. 

Burma will almost certainly retain its policy of neutrality, 
probably generally oriented toward the CPR. The latter may, with 
some likelihood of success, use its developing military capability 
as a lever to encourage ever closer alignment of Burmese policy 
with that of China. The CPR would appear to have little more to 
gain by military threats or actual aggression against Burma. 
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INDIA , NEPAL AND PAKISTAN 6 

It is not likely that there will be militarily significant 
reaction in India or Pakistan to an initial Chinese nuclear detona- 
tion. India, already afraid of China, might initiate an atomic 
weapons program of its own, hoping for British assistance in this 
effort. Unless major assistance is provided by the United States 
or Great Britain, however, an Indian nuclear-development program 
would be unlikely to produce a significant delivery capability for 
many years. While a nuclear program alone might have appreciable 
political and psychological effects, it would have little effect 
on the over-all strategic situation in Asia during the present 
decade. If relations between India and Pakistan remain exacer- 
bated, an Indian nuclear-weapons -development program would be of 
concern primarily to Pakistan. 

India is too self-centered in outlook to undertake preventive 
countermeasures against Chinese expansion in Southeast Asia, or 
even to be acutely concerned about actions which Southeast Asian 
nations might take to accommodate to a nuclear-capable CPR. An 
open attack by China against Burma (a move which as we have indi- 
cated, does not appear to be in China’s interest) or the develop- 
ment of a threatening situation in Nepal, would, however, be 

6. See also Henderson, Reactions to a Nuclear-Armed Communist 
China: South Asia (U) . 
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perceived by India as a direct threat requiring counteraction. 
Nepal has already shown signs of willingness to reach an accommo- 
dation with the CPR. The relatively level southern part of Nepal 
provides military access to India in much the same way that Laos 
offers entry across Thailand’s northeastern frontier. While Nepal 
is unlikely to be substantially influenced by a Chinese atomic 
detonation, previous Chinese penetration of Nepal would greatly 
intensify Indian alarm and reaction to the event. 

India may seek closer relations with the USSR in the hope 
that the Soviets can and will restrain Chinese military adventures. 
While these actions could lead to an India more closely aligned 
with Soviet political, economic, and military policies, such a 
drift toward communism might be forestalled by timely counter- 
measures on the part of the United States and (hopefully ) 1 Great 
Britain — particularly actions designed to dampen the initial 
shock effect of the first Chinese detonation. 

It is possible that India and Pakistan, both acutely aware 
of the Chinese threat, might as a result of a Chinese atomic 
detonation reach agreement between themselves on their major 
differences and present a common front against a common enemy. 

The United States and Great Britain should offer discreet 
encouragement to this end. A more likely consequence, however, 
would be the intensification of Indian-Pakistani differences over 
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Kashmir. Pakistan may seek a closer relationship with the CPR to 
obtain backing in the dispute with India (supported by the Soviet 
Union) over Kashmir, and moral support against encroachment by 
Afghanistan, but probably not to the extent of alienating the 
West. Any inclination by Pakistan to adopt this approach would be 
intensified either by an impression of increased Chinese military 
power stemming from Chinese nuclear feats or by a closer alignment 
of India with the Soviet Union. The best prospect for offsetting 
any such tendency on the part of Pakistan appears to lie in con- 
vincing the Pakistani that the United States will retain military 
superiority over the CPR in spite of the latter’s nuclear-weapons 
program and that the United States is able and willing to assist 
Pakistan in defense against Communist aggression. But the United 
States must anticipate demands from Pakistan for increased mili- 
tary aid as the price of continued alignment.^ 

OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES 

No militarily significant impact stemming directly from 
Chinese atomic achievements is foreseen elsewhere in Asia, pro- 
vided the US reaction is one of strength and confidence. South 
Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines are all strongly anti-Communist, 

7. For a more detailed discussion of the alternatives facing 
Pakistan, see ibid. , pp. 26-29. 
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this posture being a reflection of popular conviction as well 


that of the governments; they should therefore remain largely 
immune to nuclear blackmail. These countries, however, and also 
South Vietnam, are vulnerable in varying degree to air attack 
even by the obsolescent aircraft now in the Chinese air force. 
Increased demands for US military aid, particularly for the pro- 
vision of adequate air defenses, can be expected. Pressures will 
probably be generated for developing indigenous nuclear forces . 

Neither Ceylon nor Indonesia is likely to be affected signi- 
ficantly, in a military sense, by Chinese nuclear developments. 
Both are too remote to be immediately threatened by China and too 
unschooled to understand clearly the ' significance of a nuclear 
capability. Indonesia’s present neutrality, based on somewhat 
closer cooperation with the USSR than with the West, and on a 
sharp distrust of Communist China, is unlikely to be affected 
solely by the development of a Chinese nuclear capability. 


US ALLIANCES AND ALLIES 


Occidental Allies . The French apparently are determined to 
avoid any further military involvement in Southeast Asia. Having 
suffered a stinging defeat in Indochina, they also appear to be 
determined to prevent military operations by any other Western 
power that might, by comparison, further decrease French military 




prestige. Great Britain almost surely would assist (within its 
limited capabilities) a member of the Commonwealth, probably 
would accede to a request by an ex -colony for military assistance, 
and probably, although reluctantly, would fulfill military com- 
mitments under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty in the 
event of clear Communist aggression. However, the United States 
should not expect the British either to participate in or to agree 
to US actions— other than in defense of Commonwealth members— 
taken either outside the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization /jSEATO/ 
or in meeting ambiguous aggression. Other European allies, more 
concerned with the defense of Europe and mindful of the cost and 
results of the Korean War, will exert all possible pressure on the 
United States to prevent or limit US military involvement in the 
Far East. Of all the Occidental allies, only Australia and New 
Zealand (and possibly Canada) can be depended upon to support, 
even morally, any US military action in Asia. 

US military plans, therefore, should be based on the premise 
that there will be no military participation by an Occidental 
ally; that any French missions in Laos and Cambodia will not 
assist and may obstruct US military operations; and that no Com- 
monwealth facilities or forces (except Australasian) will be 
available to assist the United States unless there is a clear 
threat to a member of the Commonwealth. 




US Alliance Systems in Asia . The United States now has 
bilateral defensive alliances with Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines. The United States is formally aligned with 
Thailand only through the multilateral arrangement of SEATO, and 
with Pakistan through SEATO and the Central Treaty Organization 
/CENTO/.® While the United States is perhaps hampered from 
entering into formal security arrangements with the nations of 
former French Indochina by unilateral commitments assumed at the 
time of the Geneva agreements of 1954 ending the Indochinese War, 
present US understandings and arrangements with South Vietnam con- 
stitute a de facto political and military alliance. 

US alliance systems in the Far East are examined in Appendix 
9 

B in the light of, first, their military utility in a political 
environment that includes a nuclear-capable China and, second, 
their political usefulness as a means of assuring US allies of 
the US determination effectively to assist them in withstanding 
a nuclear-capable China. 

In summary, SEATO appears to have little practical military 
utility. It should, however, be retained to avoid damage to the 

8. See below, pp. 156-57. 

9. The United States, though not formally a member of CENTO, 
is represented at the council meetings by observers and is a full 
member of the military and counter-subversion committees. 
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relationships of the United States with its European allies, and 
also because the existence of this treaty organization might be 
useful to the United States in the event of overt Communist 
Chinese aggression. 

Other possible multilateral arrangements in the Far East 
would appear to offer little, if any, military advantage. If 
Thailand should require further or more formal assurance of US 
commitment, a bilateral agreement would be justified. Improve- 
ment on an informal basis in military relationships with Pakistan 
is desirable. These arrangements with Pakistan should include an 
expansion in the functions of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group /MAAG7, and, preferably, its placement under the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific /CINCPAC7, thus paving the way for a closer 
operational relationship between the two countries, while at the 
same time minimizing the probable adverse effects on US relations 
with India. A firmer commitment of the United States to the 
strategic defense of Australia under the ANZUS treaty could 
result in more effective military support of any operations under- 
taken by the United States in Asia, and particularly in Southeast 
Asia. 

COUNTERACTIONS 

Ihe possible deleterious effects of the Chinese nuclear pro- 
gram, and particularly the initial test detonation, will flow 

essentially from one or more of the following: 
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1) An estimate by Asian nations that the possession of a 
nuclear capability will give Communist China strategic superi- 
ority over the United States in Asia. Such an estimate would 
stem in the first instance from ignorance of the essential 
factors underlying the strategic posture of the United States 
vis-a-vis the People’s Republic of China. The likelihood of such 
an estimate will be intensified if the initial CPR nuclear accom- 
plishment comes as a surprise. 

2) A desire by Asian nations to seek closer association 
with the Soviet Union in the belief that the latter may serve as 
a restraint on an aggressive, nuclear-capable Communist China; 
conversely, in the case of Pakistan, a desire to seek the support 
of a nuclear-capable CPR in furtherance of Pakistan’s disputes 
with India and Afghanistan. 

3) Concern over the adequacy of indigenous defenses against 
a nuclear-capable CPR. 

4) Increased reluctance and decreased ability on the part 

of Occidental allies to support or assist US military operations 
in Asia. 

Whether or not these deleterious influences prevail will 
depend in large measure on the character of the regimes then in 
power in non-Communist Asia, on the nature of other world events 
preceding China's initial test detonation and coinciding with the 



subsequent development of a Chinese nuclear capability, and par- 
ticularly on US actions and attitudes. An apparent deterioration 
of the US position in Asia, or a reaction in the United States 
reflecting a lack of confidence in US and allied military capa- 
bilities to defend Free World interests in spite of Chinese 
threats or actual aggression, will significantly increase pres- 
sures to reach an early accommodation with China. All of these 
major factors are subject in varying degrees to US influence. 

Actions that the United States can take to alleviate or 
prevent possible harmful reactions and to encourage beneficial 
ones, are largely political in nature. However, certain mili- 
tary actions can materially assist these larger efforts; such 
actions are discussed in subsequent portions of this paper. 

Those operations /not necessarily wholly military that would be 
undertaken primarily for their psychological effects are dis- 
cussed in Appendix C, 10 those involving specific military actions 
of the United States are set forth in Chapter X, "Suggested 
Actions . "H 


10. See below, pp. 161-71. 

11. See below, pp. 137-46. 
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CHAPTER III 

IMPLICATIONS FOR GENERAL WAR AND FOR 
MILITARY ACTION BY THE SOVIET UNION 1 

GENERAL WAR 

For the purposes of this paper, the term "general war” refers 
to an armed conflict involving both the United States and the 
Soviet Union in which the total resources of both powers are 
employed and the national survival of both is at stake. 

Almost irrespective of the number of nuclear weapons one 
assumes the CPR will be capable of producing, these can constitute 
only a marginal increment to the nuclear power otherwise available 
to the Communist bloc. The Soviet Union can already deliver a 
massive attack against the United States and simultaneously strike 
all militarily important targets in the Western Pacific and the 
Far East within range of Communist Chinese forces. The United 
States is therefore now threatened by a general war capability 
which will not be significantly increased by the addition of a 
Chinese regional nuclear capability, and the actions required to 
insure the availability and effectiveness in general war of 

1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, section on the Soviet 
Union, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence of Com - 
munist China as a Nuclear Power (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISD 
Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D. C. , 1962). 
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deployed US forces will then still be necessary, and with no 
appreciable change in form or magnitude. 

Possession by the CPR of a nuclear capability may increase 
the likelihood that local hostilities in the Far East will expand 
into general war. If general war should stem from these circum- 
stances, US forces in the Pacific theater might be mal-deployed or 
attrited to an extent that would seriously impede their immediate 
use for assigned general war tasks. Some diversion of strategic 
strike forces to the local effort may also have occurred, with a 
resultant diminution of ability to carry out initial general war 
tasks. These disadvantages may be offset by a higher state of 
alert for other US and allied forces as a result of tensions 
induced by the local hostilities, and by completion of general 
war offensive strikes against China or the Asian satellites prior 
to the initiation of operations against the Soviet Union. Further, 
Communist forces are just as likely to be mal-deployed and attrited, 
and China’s small stockpile of nuclear weapons destroyed or expended. 
Escalation from local to general. hostilities, therefore, is unlikely 
to offer military advantage to the Communists. 

General War Through CPR Catalytic Action 

Possession of a nuclear capability will permit Chinese covert 
use of one or more nuclear weapons, either clandestinely introduced 
or delivered as mines or at short range by ship or submarine on the 
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United States or the Soviet Union. The Chinese might be tempted 
to do exactly this if they believe that they would thereby trigger 
a thermonuclear exchange between the US and the USSR, leaving 
China relatively undamaged. 

A few nuclear explosions — or even one — occurring within the 
US or the USSR, not immediately identifiable as domestic in origin, 
could, and today probably would, result in a thermonuclear exchange. 
This situation exists now because (1) of a state of tension; (2) the 
United States and the Soviet Union have only each other as a danger- 
ous, nuclear enemy; and (3) the present reciprocal vulnerability of 
strike forces requires a hair trigger reaction capability, if with 
"fail safe" attributes. 

With the passage of time and as China and other powers develop 
a nuclear capability, albeit modest, any tendency toward a reflex 
response to a few nuclear explosions occurring in the US or USSR 
should moderate. It is apparent that should one of these last two 
powers choose to attack the other, attack on a scale which China 
could mount clandestinely would be foolhardy to the extreme. A 
minor clandestine attack by China, therefore, could hardly be 
credibly attributed to one of the two major nuclear powers, and 
thus should not cdtalyze an immediate thermonuclear exchange. 

Nevertheless, the CPR should be given no reason to believe 
that she might catalyze a thermonuclear exchange with benefit to 
herself. On the contrary, the United States should assure Communist 
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China that it is on the target list of any such exchange, and thus 
has a heavy stake in helping to avert any thermonuclear exchange. 
The regional deterrent force later recommended in this paper 2 
should provide publicly evident assurance that the United States 
can destroy Communist Chinese political, industrial, and military 
power at the same time she is engaging in a general war with the 
USSR. The regional deterrent force can thus play an important role 
even in the deterrence of covert, as well as overt, action by the 
CPR for catalytic purposes. 


PRESSURES ON THE SOVIETS 

There are strong ideological and political pressures on the 
Soviet Union to support any Communist military or paramilitary 
operations which may occur in Asia. Bloc leadership, cohesion, 
and prestige will re involved, as will be the loyalties and future 
effectiveness of Cr nmunist parties worldwide. Further, there are 
compelling ideological reasons, quite apart from the fact that they 
are allied powers, for the Soviet Union to succor China in mili- 
tary difficulty. These pressures may be increased through the 
acquisition by Chita of a nuclear capability. China can be expected 
to exploit her nuclear achievements for political purposes to the 


2. See below, pp. 105-113. 


3. The wording of the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance 
also permits the Soviets to deny, on legalistic grounds, 
bility under almost any circumstances. 


, however, 
its applica 
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point that considerable damage would be done to her prestige (not 
to say that she would lose face) should she be forced to back down 
after challenging the United States. Success in developing the 
most modern and complex weaponry can be advertised by China as a 
triumph of the Communist system, thus implying that a defeat for 
the CPR would be a defeat for the Communist system. 

The Chinese may be able to obtain Soviet support for some 
types of Chinese or Chinese-sponsored non-nuclear military opera- 
tions by exploiting Soviet fear that otherwise the Chinese might 
resort to nuclear operations or to actions risking a US nuclear 
response. Support of the Chinese would retain for the Soviets 
more control over the course of local hostilities and give greater 
assurance that these would remain non-nuclear — and the Soviets 
have clearly demonstrated that they wish to avoid a nuclear war 
at almost any cost. 

Soviet Assistance in Local War 

Unless local hostilities are initiated by China over the 
objections of the Soviet Union, some degree of Soviet support of 
China must be anticipated. This support will almost surely include 
political and psychological support, and the provision of critical 
military supplies and advice. Direct Soviet military intervention 
might also be involved, probably by "volunteers.” 
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There are severe limitations, however, on the amount of 
effective military assistance which Soviet forces can provide . 4 
Certain specialized military functions such as submarine warfare 
and air transport, and possibly an increment of offensive air 
power, could be of great utility to the Chinese. But, generally 
speaking, Soviet military intervention would be limited by the 
same logistic factors which severely limit Chinese offensive cape 
hilities, and Soviet forces could only substitute for Chinese 
forces, Thus effective Soviet assistance, from the Chinese view- 
Point, during this mid-term phase, is most likely to consist in 
the main of strategic cover for Chinese local operations. 

Press ures for General War 

It must be anticipated that China's possession of non- 
nuclear weapons will increase her independence in policy and deci- 
sion, and commensurately impair any Soviet restraining influence 
An aggressive, nuclear-armed and possibly reckless* China will be 


they tou 2 2TI^SaW^"sS^ t oSlir”A U S" t * ken now “ As 
biiity W1 n permit the Soviets to furr^h’n A -. Chlnese nuclear cap, 
conduct " volunteer” nuclear operating h nuclear weapons, or to 
tary moves while denying that^he^S? sup P ort of Chinese mil 
Soviets, however, win ataost certf?n^ , Unio "„ is involved. The 
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more likely tc miscalculate both its own power and the strength 
and the will of the United States and its allies to counter Chinese 
aggression. Nuclear capability obviously will permit China to 
transform non-nuclear operations swiftly into nuclear war, and to 
strike at distant targets. As a result, China is more likely to 
find herself involved in unexpected military difficulties which 
can be redressed, from the Chinese viewpoint, only by actual or 
threatened Soviet attack against the United States. 

Thus, pressure on the Soviet Union to provide military sup- 
port for any military operations the Chinese may undertake will 
continue and may even increase. At the same time, however, a 
situation is even more likely to arise in which effective assist- 
ance to China would require a direct Soviet threat to the United 
States. The Soviets may therefore find themselves in a difficult 
position: they must either offer a credible threat to initiate 

general war, requiring at least an apparent willingness to follow 
through if necessary, or they must withhold effective support from 
their ally. The first course would risk destruction of the Soviet 
Union, possibly through US pre-emptive attack. The second would 

the North Koreans Into what (rather to Soviet surprise) shortly 
became a war with the United States at the time when the USSR was 
first emerging as a nuclear power. But if Soviet experience is a 
guide, the CPR may rapidly develop a sense of responsibility in 
respect to hostilities which may develop into a nuclear exchange. 
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result, at the minimum, in grave embarrassment within the bloc, and 
it could have far-reaching effects on the cohesion of the bloc and 
the future of communism. 

In the dilemma which the Soviets may face, their decision to 
intervene, especially a decision involving a willingness to initiate 
general war, is the less probable. The Soviets have demonstrated 
that they have no stomach for aggressive moves that might lead to a 
thermonuclear exchange between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The contemporary balance of United States and Soviet strategic 
strike forces, the state of Sino-Soviet relationships, and the 
clarity or ambiguity of circumstances of aggression all will have 
a bearing on the Soviet decision whether to undertake or to with- 
hold strategic operations directly against the United States in 
support of its ally. 

The likelihood of Soviet military response directly against 
the United States will be increased or minimized by the following 
considerations : 

1) The Soviet Union is unlikely to give support to Chinese 
Communist aggression undertaken without its prior agreement , and 
the Soviet Union will be reluctant to agree to overt military moves 
unless these are instigated and controlled by the Soviet Union. 
Ambiguous operations that can, if necessary, be called off prior 
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to a direct confrontation of United States and organized Communist 
forces will doubtless continue to receive Soviet support. But the 
Soviets can generally be depended upon to withhold support of 
unambiguous Communist aggression — they are most unlikely to invite 
repetition of the Soviet-inspired Korean War. 

2) The clarity or ambiguity of responsibility for a situa- 
tion leading to major hostilities will strongly influence the 
Soviet decision to honor, or to ignore, its formal alliances, par- 
ticularly the Sino-Soviet Pact. A clear case of US aggression or 
the escalation by the United States of a local crisis far beyond 
the requirements of the situation would make it difficult for the 
Soviet Union to withhold its support. Contrarily, Chinese mili- 
tary initiatives likely to lead to escalation would permit the 
Soviets, particularly if forewarned by the United States, to deny, 
within the bloc, that the mutual defense provisions of the alli- 
ance were involved; in these circumstances, Soviet support of the 
Chinese would be unlikely. 

3) The speed and adequacy of the initial US response will be 
of signal importance. If sufficient US offensive power is brought 
to bear to obtain an immediate local decision at the outset of 
hostilities, the Soviets would be faced with a fait accompli . 

Attack upon the United States could not recoup, the local situation 
but would bring certain devastation to the Soviet Union. In these 
circumstances the Soviet Union would be most unlikely to attack the 
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United States. On the other hand, a slowly developing situation, 
which resulted in a series of threats and counterthreats, could 
propel the Soviets into a position in which, regardless of rational 
factors, they might consider themselves forced to attack the United 
States. 

4) The launching of US-based strategic strike forces would 
alarm and alert Soviet long-range strike forces. It might result 
in an immediate Soviet strike against the United States if US inten- 
tions were misread, or in a similar strike with slight delay if the 
Soviets should judge that there had been a significant reduction in 
the US second strike capability. Immediate Soviet counteraction 
would be far more likely if their own long-range strike forces 
remain largely in a targe table, soft configuration. 

So long as the United States retains immediately available 
forces adequate in size and power to mount a massive thermonuclear 
offensive against the Soviet Union, and provided local or regional 
hostilities in the Far East are not permitted to escalate slowly and 
on an uncontrolled basis, generating uncontrollable emotional issues, 
Soviet attack on the United States as the outgrowth of Communist 
Chinese action would present the Soviet leadership with risks far 
beyond the stakes involved in the immediate hostilities. ^ Soviet 

6. The Soviets stress that a limited war (such as one involving 
the United States and China) must not be allowed to be transformed 
into a general war involving the USSR since, in case of Soviet 
destruction, the Communist cause will suffer a fatal blow. The 
Soviets thereby imply that if China suffers nuclear damage, however 
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intervention, therefore, while possible, need not be considered 
probable . 

In fact, a principal Soviet interest in the developing 
nuclear striking power of China should be to see that it is not 
used. The United States should be able to count on assistance 
from the Soviet Union to restrain China from potentially explosive 
military actions — at least to the extent that Soviet influence can 
be made effective. In the circumstance of strain in Sino-Soviet 
relations, this influence could be effectively exerted negatively- 
no promise of Soviet aid to China in an extremity brought on by 
the Chinese. Communist ;China could also be brought to doubt that 
the Soviet Union would engage the United States in general war in 
order to succor China. 

Nevertheless, while there is little likelihood that Soviet 
strategic strike forces could be triggered against the United 
States by unilateral Communist Chinese action, ambiguous Chinese 


great, this would not administer a catastrophic blow to the Commu- 
nist cause and would be tolerable if the alternative was Soviet 
destruction. It follows from the Soviet position that if the 
Soviet Union were confronted with the choice between involvement, 
with the certainty of a fatal blow to the world Communist cause, 
or abstention in a United States-China conflict (which might 
inflict partial, but not fatal, damage to world Communism) the 
Soviet choice would be clear. The implication of the Soviet posi- 
tion was obviously designed for Chinese consumption. 



provocations could result in a series of escalations that might 
cause the USSR to view the situation in a different light. 
Chinese possession of nuclear weapons, because of the resulting 
possibility of escalation, must therefore impose restraints upon 
United States actions in Asia, and it would appear that the 
United States should employ nuclear weapons in Asia only under 
conditions in which it is plain to the Soviets that the action 
is intended to be limited and to fall well short of an invitation 
to general war. 


CHAPTER IV 


• IMPLICATIONS FOR WAR 
IN IHE FAR EAST AND TOE WESTERN PACIFIC 1 

This section examines the military position of the United 
States, a nuclear-armed Communist China, and North Korea and 
North Vietnam in relation to war in the Far East and the Western 
Pacific. The following chapter will examine wars in specific 
locations in the light of this analysis. 

MILITARY POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General 

US forces in the Western Pacific and Far East constitute 
essentially a light screening force deployed for immediate res- 
ponse in time of crisis, whether .major or minor. Except for 
quite minor operations these forces are dependent on reinforce- 
ment from the United States. They now have these general tasks: 


1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, sections on The United 
States Versus A Nuclear-Armed China and on Implications for the 
United States, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence 
of Communist China as a Nuclear Power (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, 
ISD Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D. C., 1962). 
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1) Offensive air forces 2 maintain a general war stance, 
primarily but not exclusively aimed against the Soviet Union. 

The commitment of these forces is an integral part of the Single 
Integrated Operational Plan /§IOP J for general war. 

2) Ground forces in Korea and air and naval forces in 
Japan, Okinawa, and adjacent waters are continuously in posi- 
tion for immediate response in the event of renewal of hostili- 
ties in Korea. 

3) Naval forces, a large segment of the Pacific-based air 
forces, and the Marine and the Army contingents on Okinawa main- 
tain a posture of readiness for immediate deployment to any area 
of local crisis.^ 

4) Air defenses, primarily immobile, are deployed for the 
defense of US forces and installations. 

These US forces in general are concentrated (or are depend- 
ent for support) on a relatively few, large-scale bases, all 
within range of light bombers and medium-range missiles based in 


2. The term "air forces" and similar generic terminology is 
used unless otherwise qualified, to include all land- and ship - 
based air units of the United States Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. The term "ground forces" similarly includes both United 
States Army and Marine Corps forces. 


3* The terms "local war" and "local crisis" are used in this 
paper to refer to hostilities or incidents limited to a specific 
locality such as Korea, Taiwan, or Vietnam. Broader actions over 
all or large areas of Asia are termed "regional war." 
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China 


. In addition to these forward forces, the United States 
maintains on Hawaii and Guam military forces which serve as an 
immediate reserve. 

In any contingency short of general war, these forces are 
dependent in varying degrees on allied combat and support 
capabilities. Present arrangements provide for retention by 
the United States of command of all US forces, regardless of 
the area of commitment. 

Future Capabilities 

By 1970, when the Chinese will probably have a highly sig- 
nificant local nuclear capability, United States forces in the 
Western Pacific and Far East may, if US authorities so decide, 
have increased capabilities that will be of major tactical sig- 
nificance in a bilateral nuclear environment. 

1) SAMOS and other satellite systems will afford a major 
improvement in US reconnaissance and targeting capability. 

2) The Polaris and, to some degree, the Army Pershing 
missile system will add a significant increment to US offensive 
nuclear capabilities. By the late 1960s the United States can 
also have a medium-range ballistic missile, either land-based 
and hardened or ship-based. 

3) US nuclear capabilities in a local war situation should 
be significantly increased through the availability of the Davy 
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Crockett. The nuclear-armed Bullpup will also provide a major 

capability in local nuclear war. 

4) The US defensive posture will be materially enhanced 

, . _ Mi* Vp— Herculss and Hawk units j 

through programmed increases an the Nxke tiercuae 

through the semi-automation of the air defense ground environment 
in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, and possibly other areas; and possibly 
through the provision of Mauler and Red Eye to the ground forces. 
The Field Army Ballistic Missile Defense System probably can be 

available by 1970. 

5 ) US ability to respond in a crisis situation will be 
materially improved through advances in strategic airlift 
capabilities, through the provision of "roll-on, roll-off" cargo 
ships, by floating depots, and by the provision of STOL and pos- 

sible VTOL aircraft. 


General . US forces in the Western Pacific and Far East are 
continuously faced with the threat of a surprise, massive, 


weapons) for a minimu , J, _ 180-240 launched weapons) 

accurately delivered weapons (i.e., 180 ^la the 

would destroy all “oor^ f d, les would not, however, be 

effective^gainst conceded, hardened, and mobile targets. 
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nuclear attack by the Soviet Union. Many actions have been 
taken, and presumably will continue to be taken, to permit the 
effective employment of these forces in spite of such an attack. 
These actions include concealment (e.g., Polaris), hardening 
(e.g., Mace), improvement of communications (e.g., scatter sys- 
tem), dispersal (e.g., relocation of stocks from Ascom City), 
and particularly the development of a rapid reaction capability 
on the part of land- and sea-based aircraft and missiles. While 
these measures will also reduce US vulnerability in a nuclear 
war with Communist China, they are inadequate in some respects 
for this purpose. 

Land-Based Air Forces . The problem of survivability of 
land-based air forces subject to nuclear attack in a regional 
war with China differs considerably from that in a war with the 
USSR. The means available within economic limits to reduce 
vulnerabilities include active aar defenses, moderate hardening 
of critical facilities, and a degree of dispersal. The only 
means now available, however, which promises the survivability 
and effective use of a substantial portion of the forces exposed 
to nuclear attack, is a rapid reaction capability. While such a 
capability may be of great utility in general war, war with 
China will almost certainly require an appreciable time for 
decision to launch nuclear attacks against the Chinese mainland; 
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a rapid reaction capability is thus unlikely to be of material 
assistance in the survivability of exposed forces. Until a 
decision is taken to launch major offensive strikes against all 
of China, it must be assumed that a war with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China /CPR.7 will be prolonged and therefore require the 
sustained employment of major US forces based in the Far East. 
Hence the retention of operational and supporting facilities in 
the area, in spite of a constant threat of Chinese nuclear 
attack, is important. 

All of these factors indicate that minimizing vulnera- 
bilities of US land-based air forces in the Far East to nuclear 
attack will be a continuing requirement, becoming more important 
and more difficult When China obtains a locally effective 
nuclear capability. 

Naval Forces . US naval forces at sea will for a great many 
years be much less vulnerable to CPR than to Soviet attack. 
Missiles are relatively ineffective against moving, not easily 
targetable, surface ships, and practically useless against sub- 
marines. Unless the Chinese obtain modem, long-range bombers 
and reconnaissance aircraft,^ with sophisticated electronic 


5. This role conceivably may eventually be filled by recon 
naissance satellites. 
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search equipment and air-to -surface missiles, or a modern navy, 
they will be restricted to small-scale attack on surface forces 
by obsolete light bombers. This is not to say that there will 
be no impact on US naval operations stemming from a Chinese 
nuclear capability. Naval forces operating within range of 
Chinese delivery vehicles, particularly in close-in, relatively 
restricted waters such as the Yellow Sea and Taiwan Strait, 
will incur substantial risk which must be either countered or 
accepted — the latter probably at some cost in freedom of action 
Sustained close-in operations, such as were common during the 
Korean War, will become high-risk actions unlikely to be under- 
taken except under compelling circumstances. 

Naval ships in port and naval bases will be neither more 
nor less vulnerable to attack by the CPR than by the Soviets. 
Like ground forces, however (see below), these will be more 
inviting targets to the CPR than to the USSR, and hence pos- 
sibly somewhat more likely to be targeted in the initial 
strike of a surprise attack. 

Ground Forces . Ground forces concentrated (in normal 
times) on Okinawa and in a small sector along the Demilitarized 
Zone (DmZ) of North and South Korea, and their logistic support 
installations , will be no more vulnerable to attack by the CPR 
than by the Soviet Union. They will, however, be much more 
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likely to be specifically targeted by the CPR for attack, since 
these forces offer no immediate threat to the Soviet Union. They 
do, however, pose a continuous threat of attack against China 
proper as well as against the Asian satellites, and in local hos- 
tilities (actual or potential) they become a primary threat to 
CPR military operations and hence would constitute a most 
inviting target. 

The vulnerability of these forces and facilities cannot 
easily be reduced. So long as China possesses a significant 
air-delivery capability (probably at least through 1970), 
improvement in the US and allied air defense posture is desir- 
able. The eventual deployment of the Field Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense System or another forward area anti-ballistic - 
missile system may reduce vulnerabilities to missile attack. 

The present extreme vulnerability of the logistic system, how- 
ever, can be reduced only moderately through additional disper- 
sion; an economical remedy for this Achilles’ heel is not now in 
sight . 

Command and Control Facilities . Many of the same consider- 
ations that affect the survivability of land-based air forces 
apply to command and control facilities. In the absence of 
nearly automatic, pre-planned offensive strikes, survival of 
these mechanisms is of critical importance. Yet these 
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facilities must be prepared to operate continuously during hos- 
tilities of a non-nuclear nature, when their attractiveness as 
targets for a Chinese pre-emptive strike would continuously 
increase. 

Other Vulnerabilities . Local war in any area of the Far 
East will require the forward deployment to the area of US 
forces. The movement of forces of any magnitude, and their 
subsequent support, will create concentrations of forces, equip- 
ment, and supplies. These concentrations will create attractive 
nuclear targets. 

Until or unless China’s nuclear capability is destroyed, 
large-scale airborne and amphibious operations against major 
organized Chinese forces would entail a very high degree of 
risk. 

Restraints on US Military Intervention 

A Chinese nuclear capability is likely to prejudice the 
initial US military position in a local war or crisis situation. 
Most of our allies in the Far East will be to some extent intim- 
idated by the threat of Chinese nuclear operations, and any 
natural reluctance they may have to become the scene of nuclear 
conflict will be heightened by the Chinese capability. There 
will be a strong tendency, therefore, on the part of threatened 
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Asian states to hesitate before requesting US military assist- 
ance. Biis can result only in delay in US military intervention 
and thus a deteriorated situation. In addition, except in clear- 
cut cases involving vital US interests, it will be more difficult 
for the United States to agree to commit forces to local opera- 
tions. In addition, faced with the threat of nuclear attack on 
its forces, the United States must in major conflicts decide 
either to initiate nuclear warfare itself and accept the conse- 
quent risks and political onus, or face increased risks and dif- 
ficulties in its military operations. These increased risks may 
result in some delay in the commitment of US forces even in 
clear-cut cases. Finally, a nuclear capability in Chinese hands 
will acutely discourage military participation by allies not 
directly menaced, and particularly the European powers. This 
general reluctance will curtail the likelihood of broad or solid 
political support for US military moves, and thus may induce 
additional US political reticence to commit US forces. 

Any delay in the decision to commit military forces will 
normally lead to a requirement for more forces (as compared to 
the force requirements for early intervention) and to greater 

6. Particularly Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Burma, and India. 
Thailand, Pakistan, and South Vietnam may also be included if 
the prior course of events should leacl them to believe that US 
military capabilities vis-a-vis Communist China had been appre- 
ciably reduced. : ' 


costs in time and resources, thus considerably raising the 
stakes involved on both sides. 7 The increased effort involved, 
combined with the deteriorated situation facing United States 
and allied forces, will significantly heighten the risks of 
escalation, both in scale and in area. 

Nuclear or Non-Nuclear Operations 

The most obvious implication of a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility for the United States is that the United States cannot 
alone decide whether a local war in Asia will involve nuclear 
operations. If the United States intervenes in major local 
hostilities, it must decide in advance either to initiate the 
use of nuclear weapons when and if necessary (and, if needed 
at all, the need will be greatest in the early stages) or 
refrain from first use of nuclear weapons while taking simul- 
taneous action to minimize the advantage to the Chinese of 
their first use. 

Freedom of US Decision 

With its present monopoly on nuclear capability in Asia, 
the United States has almost complete freedom of decision on 

7. The advantages accruing from a rapid response to an act 
of aggression, in terms of reductions in the size of forces 
required and in casualties, can be vividly demonstrated. See 
Appendix D, below, pp. 173-85. Put simply, delay means auto- 
matic escalation. 
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the ground rules governing a local war not directly involving 
the Soviet Union. By its own choice the United States can 
decide to fight with or without nuclear weapons. It can estab- 
lish ground rules on the area and the scale of hostilities and 
on the permissible size and character of aggressor forces. 
Serious Communist breaches of these ground rules would risk 
invoking escalation completely controlled (at least locally) 
by the United States, which can at any time or place exercise 
its option for unilateral nuclear operations. A locally effec- 
tive nuclear capability at the disposition of the CPR will put 
an end to this US monopoly in Asia. Even though China’s 
nuclear capability will not be comparable to that of the United 
States, the Chinese too will be able to initiate nuclear opera- 
tions, or to expand the area of local hostilities by means of 
nuclear strikes in other areas. The Chinese can, if they choose, 
make a pre-emptive nuclear first strike against the forces of the 
United States and its allies . 

The ability of a nuclear-armed CPR to escalate hostilities, 
either by the initiation of local nuclear operations or by more 
distant nuclear attack, can be countered by making such escala- 
tion unprofitable or ineffective. It may also be made unattrac- 
tive by the promise of appropriate US counteraction the Chinese 
cannot match, or ineffective by obtaining a decision in the local 



hostilities sufficiently early so that Chinese escalation cannot 
recoup the local loss. The first avenue requires an adequate 
and flexible US deterrent posture; the second avenue requires 
speed and adequacy of initial US response to aggression, par- 
ticularly at the lower levels. 

Deterrence . An overriding prerequisite to the commitment 
of US military forces to non-nuclear war in Asia will be the 
conscious provision of a military sanction adequate to prevent 
Chinese first use — a military capability that will insure that 
the Chinese correctly estimate that their first use of nuclear 
weapons will surely lead to retaliatory destruction far beyond 
the possible benefits to be achieved from success in the local 
operations. The problem of thus deterring a nuclear-capable 
CPR — a central question in assessing the impact of a nuclear- 
capable CPR on US military capabilities and requirements --is 
discussed at length in Chapter VI. 

Speed of Response . If the initial reaction by the United 
States and its allies to Communist aggression is sufficiently 
rapid and of adequate weight to obtain early control of a 
crisis situation, Chinese escalation would be unlikely to 
affect the outcome of the local hostilities — particularly since 
an early local decision will keep the scale and intensity of 
the hostilities, and the degree of great power prestige 
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involvement therein, at the lowest possible levels. Thus speed 
of response will become even more important when China becomes 
a nuclear power. Yet, as indicated above, commitment of mili- 
tary forces to local hostilities by the United States will then 
tend to be delayed: first, by inhibitions aroused in some 

threatened states against requesting United States military 
assistance; and, secondly, by increased caution on the part of' 
the United States in deciding to participate in local hostili- 
ties after the United States can no longer alone establish 
ground rules for their conduct. In an environment that will 
tend to increase delays in arriving at a political decision for 
military intervention, it appears important that the military 
capability for quick response be improved as rapidly as possible. 
This requirement includes not only the immediate availability of 
forces and of adequate means of transport, but also prior pre- 
parations in potential areas of hostilities to facilitate the 
reception and support of United States forces that may be 
needed. 

Force Configuration 

While it is generally held that US forces can fight either 
a nuclear or non-nuclear war, there are sufficient differences 
in requirements between the two situations to demand a decision 
in advance of the commitment of forces on the question whether 


US forces will forgo the first use of nuclear weapons and there- 
fore accept the risk that the Chinese may not refrain from first 
use of nuclear weapons. From a ground force viewpoint, the dis- 
persion requirement of combat forces in a nuclear environment is 
incompatible with the concentration of both men and conventional 
firepower required to fight a non-nuclear battle; the degree of 
tactical mobility needed in two-sided nuclear operations com- 
pletely transcends the essential needs (and present capabilities) 
of forces committed to non-nuclear operations. From a land- 
based air viewpoint, non-nuclear war minimizes the requirements 
for dispersion and defense, but increases drastically the num- 
bers of offensive sorties needed to obtain a given degree of 
damage. Thus, in a non-nuclear situation, there can be a much 
higher concentration of forces on any individual airfield, and 
a greater proportion of effort can go into offensive resources, 
but the forces committed must be very significantly increased. 
From both a ground force and land-based air point of view, 
major modification is required in logistic support arrangements 
to permit operations in a nuclear environment. 

While the operations of combatant forces of the Navy at 
sea are less affected in character by foreknowledge that opera- 
tions will be nuclear or non-nuclear, the total naval force 
requirements will depend in part on this determination. Navy 



capabilities for supplying forces ashore will also need to be 
designed in light of the decision on use or non-use of nuclear 
weapons, and the resultant design of the logistic systems ashore. 
Ihis may require significant changes in the composition of the 
transport fleet, and possibly in arrangements for its protec- 
tion. Similarly, in a nuclear environment the Air Force can 
expect materially increased demands for large-scale air trans- 
port operations as a substitute for in-place logistic facili- 
ties within a local area of hostilities. 

Thus forces committed on the assumption that operations 
will be non-nuclear are unlikely to be configured to fight a 
nuclear war effectively; conversely, forces configured for 
nuclear operations are unlikely to be effective in non-nuclear 
operations. It is necessary therefore that a decision be made 
by the United States in advance of the commitment of forces 
either: (a) to fight effectively on a non-nuclear basis and 

to accept the risks (minimized through a suitable deterrent 
posture) that the Chinese may not respect the ground rules 
established by the United States, or (b) to initiate nuclear 
operations . 



MILITARY POSITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA, NORTH KOREA, AND 

NORth Vietnam 


General 

The People’s Republic of China will have these basic mili- 
tary capabilities to which a nuclear capability will be 
additive : 

1) Very large and presumably well-equipped ground forces. 
These, however, can be used outside of China proper only in con- 
tiguous areas, and they then face major logistic difficulties. 
The logistical problem will require either that ground opera- 
tions (except in Korea) be on a relatively minor scale, or that 
the Chinese pre-establish forward bases to support larger opera- 
tions. The establishment of these bases would, of course, pro- 
vide long lead time strategic warning. 

2) Large-scale, but relatively backward, air defenses 
fixed in China itself. 

3) Offensive air forces that will be capable of delivering 
nuclear weapons as indicated in Appendix A. In addition, the 
CPR will probably have additional offensive air forces of 
limited conventional capability. 

4) A probable airlift capability for approximately one 
division and a probable amphibious lift capability of up to 
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8. See below, p. 147. 




three divisions. Lacking, however, the necessary naval and air 
combatant forces to make a major, opposed amphibious or airborne 
landing, these capabilities can be used only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances where US and allied air and naval strength have been 
neutralized, against very close-in objectives where the Chinese 
can gain local air and naval superiority, or, conceivably, in 
special circumstances permitting the Chinese to achieve complete 
surprise. Until the CPR develops long-range amphibious or air- 
borne capabilities, she cannot invade such remote areas as Japan, 
Okinawa, or the Philippines. 

5) A significant force of long-range submarines. These, 

however, have in the past apparently been used exclusively for 

coastal defense purposes. No significant improvement in Chinese 

9 

naval capabilities is anticipated. 

6) The ability to foment and support extensive insurgent 
and guerrilla operations where the ground is favorable for these. 
Again, major efforts in this field will be limited to peripheral 
areas permitting overland or short-range, unopposed air or sea 
supply of the insurgents. 

9. The economically competitive nature of programs to create 
a valid nuclear capability on the one hand, and on the other of 
programs to provide strategic mobility, a valid airborne or 
amphibious capability, or a major naval capability, will probably 
prevent simultaneous progress down more than one road. This road 
will almost surely be that leading toward a nuclear capability. 



ymm 

* 

Military Utility of a Nuclear Capability 

The primary utility to the CPR of a nuclear capability will 
lie in the political and psychological fields, in which the 
military significance of nuclear capabilities seem certain to be 
exploited. 

A locally effective nuclear capability will have potential 
military significance for the CPR in these respects : 

1) Defense of the Chinese Mainland . While to most 
Westerners an invasion of the Chinese mainland would appear to 
be beyond the capabilities of any conceivable forces that might 
be marshalled for the purpose, the Communist Chinese have indi- 
cated a high sensitivity in this regard. Chinese Nationalist 
forces on Taiwan, and US and Republic of Korea /R0K7 forces in 
Korea, have evoked continuous diversions of Chinese military 
resources and attention. A nuclear capability would provide an 
almost certain means of defeating any attempt to invade the 
Chinese mainland. 

2) Counterforce Operations Against Pacific-Based US 
Nuclear Offensive Forces . In time the Chinese can acquire a 
significant first strike counterforce capability, and presumably 
thereafter a significant retaliatory capability. A Chinese first 
strike capability would, at the least, require increased caution 
on the part of the United States in committing military forces to 
local action where they might face Chinese forces, in expanding 





an area of local conflict, and particularly in initiating nuclear 
operations during such a local action.^ A retaliatory capa- 
bility (when achieved) would provide, in Chinese eyes, an appre- 
ciable deterrent to direct US attack upon China, and in any 
event would permit nuclear response to US nuclear operations. 
China may also believe that through a nuclear strike on US forces 
in some circumstances she could require the Soviet Union to 
engage in operations against the United States. She may further 
believe that the existence of this capability might cause the 
United States to refrain from attack on China in the event of a 
US -USSR war. 

It is difficult, though not impossible, to visualize a 
situation in which a Chinese first strike against US forces in 
the Western Pacific and Far East would be advantageous to the 
Chinese — at least until they have achieved near-equality with 
the United States in long-range strategic striking power. The 
Chinese may believe, however, that circumstances might arise 
which would lead the United States to accept the destruction of 
these forces rather than invite near -certain (as the Chinese 


10. The Chinese may or may not realize that the existence 
of this capability would also invite US first strike, counter- 
force operations against the Chinese mainland as a prelude to 
the commitment of US forces to any local operations , and par- 
ticularly to nuclear operations the United States may decide 
are necessary. 
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would hopefully expect) counter-retaliation in the form of a 
first strike by the USSR. Circumstances might also arise 
which would lead the Chinese to believe that a Chinese pre- 
emptive strike could blunt an intended US attack on the 
mainland. 

3) Increased Freedom for Chinese and Communist Military 
Operations . Hie existence of a Chinese nuclear capability will 
increase any reluctance that threatened Asian nations may have 
to request US military assistance, and will tend to inhibit a 
US decision to intervene militarily except in cases clearly 
involving essential US interests. These factors will, at least 
to some degree, curtail US military intervention in lesser 
situations, and thus commensurately increase the range of Com- 
munist military and paramilitary operations that can be con- 
ducted without invoking US military response. 

4) Selective Military Use . Certain local war situations 
might arise in Asia that would permit Communist forces to gain 
a decisive local advantage by the employment of a few weapons 
at particular times and places. These are discussed in more 
detail in Chapter V.^ 


11. See below, pp. 69-96. 
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Vulnerabilities of the People’s Republic of China 

China's basic social and economic structure is less vulner- 
able to nuclear attack than that of the more industrialized 
nations, and particularly the United States. People and industry 
per se as targets would require a very extensive nuclear offen- 
sive, the results of which cannot be predicted with certainty. 
China as a modern governmental and war-making entity, however, 
is highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. 

Chinese nuclear delivery forces during the present decade 
are expected to be very limited in numbers, unhardened, and 
highly vulnerable. Other Chinese forces will be largely concen- 
trated on eastern Chinese bases all of which are within range of 
US Pacific-based strike forces and in quantity well within the 
destruction capability of those forces. 

A critical factor in the feasibility of a counter force 
effort against Chinese nuclear strike forces will be the ability 
of the United States to locate and to target these forces 
accurately. Until the CPR approaches superpower status, its 
nuclear forces will be numerically insufficient to retain an 
appreciable second strike capability after a major attack if 
they are exposed. Either the United States or the Soviet Union 
could mount a pre-emptive attack of sufficient weight to destroy 


12. See also Appendix E, below, pp. 187-208. 



China’s total nuclear capability almost regardless of the degree 
of hardening, dispersal, or active defense which the Chinese can 

C 

attempt. Survivability of Chinese forces must thus rest pri- 
marily upon denying both the United States and the Soviet Union 
the capability to target these forces, presumably through con- 
cealment and mobility of missiles, and through concealment of a 
nuclear capability in aircraft. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, it is assumed that US intelligence capabilities are 
adequate to target at least the bulk of Chinese nuclear delivery 
forces accurately. This appears to be a wholly reasonable 
assumption in view of the size of the CPR force in comparison 
with US forces, in view of the known difficulties of providing 
concealment for major operational forces, and in view of demon- 
strated US intelligence capabilities in the past. If the assump- 
tion should not be warranted, in the sense that the Chinese were 
able to hide their entire force successfully (or even most of 
it), the consequence would be to give them a second strike 
capacity, which, although limited to near-by targets, would 
nevertheless add substantially to US problems. In particular 
such a capacity would impair, though it would not entirely 
discount, the credibility of the regional deterrent force pro- 
posed in Chapter VI of this paper. 



Chinese governmental and military controls, communications, 
and transportation and distribution centers are largely concen- 
trated in or around large metropolitan areas, as are primary 
military forces. These metropolitan areas also include the 
preponderance of the governmental, military, scientific, and 
technical elites, as well as a high proportion of the total 
heavy industry. A, successful nuclear attack on these metropoli- 
tan areas would render the CPR incapable of waging modern war; 
and such an attack, in view of the co-location of vulnerabilities, 
would need to be on only a comparatively modest scale. ^ 

The projection of Chinese military power beyond the borders 
of China would cause concentration of troops and materiel and a 
saturation of inadequate lines of communication, creating addi- 
tional (and probably critical) vulnerabilities to nuclear attack. 

Vulnerabilities of North Vietnam and North Korea 

North Vietnam and North Korea have essentially the same 
socio-economic structure as the CPR, with generally similar, 
but greater, basic vulnerabilities. 

13. Calculations comparable to those made for attack on US 
forces (see above, p.44n.) indicate that in 1970 about 25 accur- 
ately delivered weapons would be required for a minimum first 
strike counterforce operation directed against Chinese nuclear 
delivery vehicles. Some 65 additional accurately delivered 
weapons should be adequate to destroy the CPR as a modem govern- 
mental and war-making entity. See Appendix E, below, pp. 187-208. 


*M*n 

North Vietnam has a basically agrarian economy, with all 
appreciable industry, governmental and military controls, and 
transportation and distribution centered in the Hanoi -Haiphong 
area. Even agriculture is largely concentrated in this flat, 
highly vulnerable delta area. Nuclear attack (unless with 
weapons specifically designed and targeted to cause personnel 
casualties and ground contamination) could not destroy the 
basically agrarian way of life in North Vietnam, but a very few 
weapons in the one metropolitan area could completely destroy 
the existing government , economic life, and military direction 
of the country. Further, North Vietnam is at present completely 
open to such an attack. 

North Korea’s vulnerabilities are intermediate between 
those of North Vietnam and the CPR. Government and military 
controls are centered in Pyongyang; there is some evidence, how- 
ever, that extensive hardening and passive defense measures have 
been undertaken to protect these elements. Industry (in the 
Western sense) is centered mainly in the Pyongyang and Hamhung 
areas. There are 16 airfields now supporting 485 aircraft. 

There is an extensive but qualitatively poor air defense system 
in North Korea. 
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Asymmetry of Vulnerabilities 

US forces in the Far East, and also those of US all ies, are 
now so disposed as to be vulnerable to nuclear attack. There 
are and will long continue to be, however, glaring asymmetries 
between the basic vulnerabilities to initial nuclear attack of 
the United States and the CPR—the great imbalance in numbers 
and types of nuclear weapons and in delivery vehicles; the 
capability and invulnerability of US strategic strike forces; 
the ability of the United States to use the sea for its own pur- 
poses; and particularly, the fact that the United States, as a 
base for war, will for many years be automatically a sanctuary 
in a war with China as opposed to the accessibility of all of 
China to US nuclear attacking forces. This great disparity in 
vulnerability in a bilateral nuclear exchange is too patent to 
need elaboration. 

East Asian Comm unist Assessme nt of Respe ctiv e Vulnerabilitie s 
An appreciation of both the capabilities and limitations of 
nuclear weapons has developed in each of the present nuclear 
powers in generally the same sequence. While the CPR may find a 
way to compress the sequence, it is unlikely that Chinese 
thinking has yet progressed much beyond the capability of the 
weapons and delivery means which the Chinese expect to have in 
the near future. These weapons are "city busters," even though 
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pygmies as compared to the weapons available to the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Delivery vehicles will be suitable 
primarily for use against large, soft targets the destruction of 
which does not require precise delivery. Weapon scarcity will 
require that only the most remunerative targets be attacked. 

The strategic thinking associated with this type of weapon by 
other nuclear powers has generally been limited to the concept 
of people and industry as suitable nuclear targets, and it is in 
these categories that the Chinese are less vulnerable than the 
more industrialized nations. This might lead the Chinese to 
underestimate their vulnerability to nuclear attack, particu- 
larly if they should estimate that the destruction of opposing 
forces in the immediate area would cause the United States to 
accept local defeat rather than accept the risk of Soviet 
intervention. 

It is much more likely, however, that the Chinese leader- 
ship, essentially pragmatic and realistic, would more accurately 
assess the probable results of a bilateral nuclear war involving 
the United States and Communist China. It is in the US interest 
to assist the Chinese in all feasible ways to make an accurate 
assessment, and at the earliest possible time. 

Even if North Korea and North Vietnam should correctly 
assess their own high vulnerability in a nuclear war, it is 
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entirely possible that they may overestimate the protection 
afforded them through extended deterrence stemming from the 
Communist Chinese nuclear capability. Just as the CPR exhibited 
belief that the first Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
and space vehicle /Sputnik7 in 1957 counteracted (at least to 
some extent) US nuclear superiority, so these two minor states 
are apt to believe that a token Red Chinese nuclear capability 
will serve to protect them in their own military adventures . 

This possibility can be countered by bringing home to them not 
only their own vulnerability in a war, but also that of the CPR. 



CHAPTER V 


WAR IN SPECIFIC LOCALITIES 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The previous chapter discussed over-all considerations apply- 
ing to a war in the Far East involving a nuclear-capable Communist 
China. This chapter applies these over-all considerations, plus 
specific factors pertaining to each area in the Far East and South 
Asia in which local hostilities are likely, to analyze the basic 
military environment and evaluate the utility of nuclear armament 
to the People's Republic of China /cpr7. 

Assumptions 

The discussion of specific limited war situations in this 

chapter is based on the following assumptions: 

1) The nuclear capability of the CPR is generally as 

2 

stated in Appendix A to this paper. 


1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, section on Utility of A 
Chinese Nuclear Capability In Hostilities In Asia, of the Study 
PACIFICA final report. The Emergence of Communist China as a 
Nuclear Power (U) SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISD Study Report Two 
(IDA, Washington, D. C. , 1962). 

2. See below, p. 147. 
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2) The over-all strength of indigenous ground forces, and the 
extent of Chinese capabilities for invasion, is as projected in 
Appendix F. 5 

3) The Communist Party of China retains control over the 
people and government of mainland China. 

4) The Soviet Union does not openly intervene, at least 
initially, in local hostilities in' the Far East. 

5) Laos and Cambodia are neutrals. Burma, while neutral, 
is oriented toward the CPR. 

6) Singapore, Malaya, and North Borneo have federated into 
the Federation of Malaysia. Commonwealth forces have been largely 
withdrawn. 

7) The United States- is not allied with, but may respond to 
requests for military assistance from India or the Malaysian Federa- 
tion (if they are attacked). These countries are therefore treated 
in this section as "allies." 

8) The alliances among the Soviet Union, the CPR, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam continue, with no substantial increase in the 
amount of territory under Communist control. Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, South Vietnam, Thailand, and Pakistan, 
with no substantial changes in their internal political situations, 
remain aligned with the United States. The United States retains 
control of Okinawa. 


3. See below, p. 209. 


Methodology WJSULfiUy 

The assessments contained in this section are based upon 
general considerations, notably the asymmetry in nuclear capa- 
bilities rhat will exist between the United States and the CPR 
during the period before China has an effective intercontinental 
capability. The endeavor has been to examine the basic military 
environment in order to. permit a broad assessment of the utility 
of a nuclear capability to one side or the other, but particularly 
to the CPR, in specified contingencies. Detailed war games have 
not been undertaken and are not considered necessary to substanti- 
ate the conclusions reached in this chapter. 

Categories of Hostilties 

Military conflicts in the Far East and South Asia can be con- 
veniently grouped into five general categories. These are identi- 
fied below (subsequent discussion of the various contingencies 
will be in the same order): 

First category : a war between the United States and China 

proper. 

Second category : open hostilities in areas on the periphery 

of China involving opposing major organized forces. These areas 
include Korea, Taiwan and the offshore islands held by the Nation- 
alist Chinese, Vietnam, and Thailand. 



— category:, wars in the Indian subcontinent (India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal). 

Fo urtn category : open Chinese aggression against nations 

unable to provide significant- indigenous opposition. These 
include Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. 

cate ? or y * Communist subversion and insurgency in 
areas vulnerable to this type of conflict. Such activity is 
particularly likely in regions near the Chinese frontiers, but 
all of non-Communist Asia may eventually be affected. This cate- 
gory also includes (for the purpose of this analysis) relatively 
minor actions by the Communists, whether with regular or irregular 
forces, against isolated areas near China’s periphery . 4 

There are some nations that the CPR will have no capability 
to invade. They include Japan, the Philippines, and (so long as 
China stays within her present borders) Malaya. These nations may 
be subject to attack as part of a larger war but should be immune 
from direct, localized, overt Chinese aggression. The utility of 
a nuclear capability to the CPR in forwarding its ambitions with 
regard ..to these three areas is therefore limited to blackmail and 
pressures. • Thus no discussion of limited war involving these 
nations is included in this chapter. 


-hanrrp Vho S ^ r ? e f ° f SUCh ac t ions mi g ht of course significantly 
^ ^ g e °g ra P h y as well as the internal political 

situation of the attacked nation. 
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CHINA 


A war between the United States and China should be regarded 

5 _ . . 

as a regional war. Such a conflict will extend to all of China, 

and will involve major US forces and (at least indirectly) most 
major US allies in the Far. East. The war can occur either directly 
as a result of Chinese attack on US forces or major US allies, 
through other Chinese provocation, or (more likely) as the out- 
growth of hostilities initially limited to a specific area on 
China's periphery. 

The basic strengths and vulnerabilities of China and of the 
United States in the Far East have been discussed earlier. In 
summary, China will have a great numerical preponderance over the 
United States and its allies in ground forces and locally in air 
forces, greater dispersion of forces, but a comparatively small 
and initially primitive nuclear capability. China’s war-making 
capability will continue to be highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. 
The United States and its allies will have supremacy on the seas, 
qualitative air superiority, and vastly superior nuclear capabili- 
ties including, for at least a decade, the entire United States as 
an inherent sanctuary. US local vulnerability stems primarily 
from the high concentration of forces and logistic support, and 
this weakness can be reduced by timely remedial actions. 


5. See above, p. 42 n. 3. 



In a regional war between the CPR ,nH ^ n . 

rne CPR and the United States, the 

0 "" UniSt CUneSe WiU ^ any are a critlcal to us 

operations. China ca „ conduct limited ground operation5 ^ 

uous land arp^<; h nt . , ^ 

bvus ’ “ ° nlV — are not impeded 

and t Pe r nS - She "" 3ttaCk tH0Se f ° rCeS ° f ^ Uni « d ^ates 
I S - aS “ el1 “ ^ ™ - — -*» urban areas 

" U : al — ^ — - - Chinese delivery 
Cl... to be meaningful, these offensive operations, in view 

o anticipated Chinese capabilities, would necessarily be nuclear 

Unless there is some ma j0 r political deterioration within Com- 

■ necessaril y limited, at least initially, to relatively 

ong-range, nuclear. offensive strides against Chinese territory. 

on nuclear offensive operations within the capabilities of the 
forces estimated to be available to the United States and its 
allies could not. in themselves force a decision, invasion of the 
mainland appears to be far beyond the capabilities of any con- 
ceivable forces that the United States and its an- 

' . . nd lts al Iies could commit 

except in the aftermath nf ^ • 

Of a major nuclear offensive. Offensive 

nuclear operations against the mainland will thus be ne 
, , x unus be necessary to 

effect the enemy's defeat. 

■ It is a practical certainty therefore that if a regional war 
with China occurs, it will involve bilateral nuclear operations, 

tut limited (so long as the USSR abstains) to targets in the Par 

Ease, including mainland China ^r-,a +-u t , 

v-nma, and the Western Pacific. 



The United States will have a variety of targeting options 
for its nuclear operations. On the assumption that US recon- 
naissance capabilities will permit accurate targeting of Chinese 
nuclear delivery forces, China’s nuclear capability could be 
quickly and cheaply destroyed by a pure counterforce operation. 

The destruction of other Communist forces would be feasible, 
but targeting difficulties and the greater enemy dispersion 
would require an increased weight of offensive effort maintained 
over a longer period than for the counterforce action. Opera- 
tions against urban centers, exploiting this extreme vulnera- 
bility of China, could be undertaken at the discretion of the 
United States. 

Given these basic military factors, the following conclu- 
sions are apparent. If the United States strikes first (and 
this may well happen if hostilities occur as the result of open 
Communist Chinese aggression on its periphery), the United States, 
with no serious impairment of its general war capability, can, 
if it so decides : 

1) Eliminate by its first strike the ability of the CPR 
to launch a second strike of serious consequences. 

2) Progressively, if not simultaneously, eliminate all CPR 
offensive capabilities, all CPR organized military capabilities 
except in scattered localities, and finally the ability of the 
CPR to maintain or control effective military forces. 



Even if given the advantage of the first strike, the United 
States cannot, except at an enormous cost in time and resources: 

1) Invade and occupy mainland China. 

2) Create by military - means alone conditions which will lead 

to the installation of a government of mainland China friendly to 

6 

the United States. 

If nuclear hostilities were initiated by the Communist Chinese 
ty means of a surprise attack aimed in the first instance against 
US forces and bases in the Far East, and assuming adequate prior 
preparations on the part of the United States in the way of force 
conriguration, control, and survivability, US Pacific-based second 
strike and subsequent capabilities should be sufficient to permit 
the United States to accomplish the same results as those just 
stated with the same limitations on capabilities. In this case, 
however, the accomplishment of the destruction of Communist Chi- 
nese military capabilities might take longer and would, of course, 
involve much greater damage to US forces and to US allies. It 


5. The disarming or devastation of China through a nuclear 
offensive is not likely to create immediate conditions which will 
permit the Nationalist Chinese to "return to the mainland." The 
destruction and chaos which would result from such an offensive, 
however, might permit the gradual takeover by the Nationalists of 
more and more of mainland China. They would not, however, be wel- 
comed back as heroes. They would need to occupy successive small 
are.':-, each within their military capabilities, consolidating 
each successive bite before proceeding. 

A contingency at least as likely would be the occupation of 
parts or all of China by the Soviet Union. 


might involve use of US strategic strike forces, with a possible, 
resultant minor degrading of the capability of the United States 
for general oar. 

Such an exchange with China could eliminate once and for all 
a major potential world adversary, and would have shattering 
results within the Communist bloc. It would involve some (but 
probably not catastrophic) destruction in allied lands of US 
forces and their facilities. Taken alone, however, it would not 
be likely to provide a final answer to the question posed by 
China, and it should be assumed that subsequent action by mas- 
sive military forces on the Chinese mainland will be required. 
Whether these required military actions would be in the nature 
of relief and rehabilitation, the occupation of hostile territory, 
or a confrontation with Soviet forces can be only a matter of 
conjecture. 

KOREA 

Korea as an arena of conventional combat requires and' can 
accommodate very large forces on each side, up to 60 or more 
divisions. Yet, as clearly demonstrated in the Korean War, the 
terrain and logistic limitations severely curtail mobile offensive 
or defensive operations. Non-nuclear operations restricted to the 
Korean Peninsula are thus likely to result in another static situa 


tion of stalemate. 



The deployment of large forces to Korea and their employment 
requires on both sides major dependence on operational and support 
facilities outside of Korea- -on the Communist side, in Manchuria 
and probably the Shantung Peninsula; on the US-Republic of Korea 
/ROK/ side, in Japan and Okinawa. ' These extensive supporting 
facilities provide lucrative nuclear targets, as do force concen- 
trations and logistic facilities in Korea proper. Non-nuclear 
operations against these targets, on a scale within the capabili- 
ties of either side,, are most unlikely to provide a decisive 
advantage. 

In a bilateral nuclear-armed environment, it is unlikely that 
a stalemated, non-nuclear ground situation can be redressed through 
large-scale amphibious or airborne operations, in view of the very 
high risks involved. If in such a situation a military solution is 
to be achieved by cither side, therefore, there must be either the 
massive- destruction of opposing forces and their means of support 
(i.e., employment of nuclear weapons in a manner that directly 
affects the course of battle in the front lines) or an expansion 
of the war so that the decisive battle is fought in circumstances 
more favorable to the side which chooses to expand the area of hos- 
tilities. The first course would require the initiation of nuclear 
operations which probably will need to extend to parts of China 
for US-ROK operations, or to Japan for Communist operations. 
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Other than extended nuclear operations, no military means are 
visible on either side that would permit the opening of a 
"second front" with decisive effect on operations in Korea. 

If hostilities are resumed in Korea, there will thus be 
strong military reasons on both sides to initiate nuclear opera- 
tions. The existence of such pressures should not be construed 
as a prediction that operations must necessarily develop into a 
nuclear exchange; a stalemate may again be politically acceptable 
to both sides. It will, however, be to the military advantage of 
the United States, by permitting flexibility of decision, to take 
whatever preparations— both military and political — may be neces- 
sary to enable the United States to initiate nuclear operations 
sho ul d it choose to do so. Similarly, the United States and the 
Republic of Korea should take all practical action to minimize 
vulnerabilities if nuclear operations should be initiated by the 
Communists. These vulnerabilities are particularly acute in the 
event of war in Korea . 

TAIWAN AND THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

Taiwan . The situation of Taiwan and the Penghu Islands is 
unique in that an invasion would require a major, but short-range, 
amphibious or airborne effort ; since the critical phase of an 
invasion would be of very short duration, the defense is wholly 
dependent on forces in position from the outset'. 

Using assorted junks and fishing craft in addition to normal 
amphibious shipping, the Communist Chinese could mount an amphibious 
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operation of =i* or possibly ^ divisions, Such an opera- 
would create a series of critical targets extremely -In- 
to nuclear attach An amphibious attack could be de ea ^ 

very few nuclear weapons used against the transport orce w 
concentrated in loading areas, while the transport 
sea, while the ships are concentrated off the coast of Taiwan 

acrainst the initial bridgeheads before 
preparatory to a landing, or against 

the attacking force has consolidated its positions ashor . 
auch an attack could thus be easily and cheaply defeated by 

means, it would also be highly vulnerable to attack by convener 

unities of US and Nationalist 
weapons on a scale within the capabilities 

Chinese forces normally 'in the area. 

An airborne operation against Taiwan, or a — ^ , 
end amphibious operation, would be even .ore difficult or h , 
than an amphibious attack. Because of the retirement for 

borne follow-up to any airborne operation, many of the same vu n 

D . , . ,H-apV Additional vul- 

ih pvist as for an amphibious attack, 
bilities would exist as 

nerabilities would be created in the launch and drop areas an 
transport aircraft themselves would be highly vulnerable 

defenses on Taiwan. 

that a major airborne operation would be most 
It thus appears that a ma^o 

, OCDDahle circumstances except 
unlikely to be successful under any foreseeable 

unlikely to amphibious operation 

as a minor adjunct to an amphibious 
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would be more feasible, but would be a formidable task. For one 
to be successful: 

1) The Communists must achieve complete surprise at least 
until the transport fleet is well at sea. This is not impossible 
in' view of the extended periods of bad weather over the Taiwan 
Strait and the short sailing time (12 to 24 hours) involved. The 
Communists would also need to be secure, however, from early 
detection by electronic maritime reconnaissance over the Strait. 

2) US naval and air protection for Taiwan, including spe- 
cifically the US capability for early nuclear response, would need 
to be either eliminated or at least greatly reduced. 7 It is con- 
ceivable that this might occur through political action. It is 
more likely, however, that a major diversion of regional US com- 
batant strength to some other threatened area might lead the Com- 
munist Chinese to estimate that residual US strength in the area 
could be substantially neutralized through nuclear- attack. 

3) The vulnerability of transport concentrated off the coast 
and of the initially landed forces, would need to be overcome by 
preparatory fire directed against both ground and air forces on 
Taiwan. Adequate preparation for an opposed landing does not 

7. If a credible threat of an invulnerable, nuclear offensive 
capability in the hands of Nationalist Chinese forces were created 
it is most unlikely that the Communists would conclude that an 
invasion of Taiwan could succeed. 
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appear to be possible by conventional means estimated to be at the 
disposal of Communist China; a nuclear capability would permit 
accomplishment of this essential task. 

Thus nuclear weapons, under favorable' circumstances, may pro- 
vide the CPR with a military capability that would lead it to 
believe it could invade Taiwan successfully — a capability which 
the CPR probably lacks under present circumstances. 

On the US-Nationalist Chinese side, an attempted invasion of 
Taiwan could be countered under normal conditions by either con- 
ventional or nuclear weapons. As has been indicated, however, one 
of the essential conditions that would permit a Communist attack, 
to be successful is a reduction or diversion of US capabilities to 
oppose an attempt at invasion. In such a circumstance, the defense 
of Taiwan would require the residual US forces to use nuclear weap- 
ons against one or more of the critical vulnerabilities of the 
attacking force, or else to accept the probability of Communist 
Chinese success. It follows that, if the United States is deter- 
mined to defend Taiwan, both the United States and the Government of 
the Republic of China should be prepared militarily and politically 
to use nuclear weapons, if needed, and these states should also 
minimize, as feasible, vulnerabilities to nuclear attack by the 
Communists. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
political disadvantages flowing from US first use of nuclear weapons 



in Asia would be markedly reduced if these were aimed at Communist 
forces obviously involved in aggressive action, particularly if 
such first use were against the aggressor, force while at sea. 

If an invasion of Taiwan should be attempted, it is thus 

likely to result in a bilateral nuclear engagement. Such, an 

8 

invasion attempt could lead to a regional war with the CPR. 

Offshore Islands . The offshore islands (notably Quemoy and 
Matsu) now held by the Nationalist Chinese can be effectively 
denied to either side by a very few nuclear weapons--by fallout, 
if not by blast. Such a Communist nuclear attack would, in iso- 
lation, be an implausible means toward " liberation” of these 
islands. Nuclear operations are more likely to result from an 
attack on Taiwan as well. From a military viewpoint, and con- 
sidered apart from the defense of Taiwan, the defense of the 
offshore islands will thus not be materially affected through 
CPR acquisition of a nuclear capability. 

The defense of the offshore islands by conventional means, 
in view of their proximity to the Chinese mainland, is a diffi- 
cult task. Their defense through nuclear attack on Communist 
concentrations on the mainland, prior to and during the early 
stages of an invasion attempt, would be a simple matter. . There 

8. For the nature of such a war, see above, pp. 73-77. 
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will clearly be severe political restraints on US use of nuclear 
weapons in the defense of the offshore islands. The Communists 
are well aware of these restraints and probably consider any con- 
ventional action limited to the offshore islands to be immune from 
nuclear attack by the United States. A credible threat of National- 
ist Chinese nuclear operations would, however, provide a major 
deterrent to Communist aggression against these outposts. 

VIETNAM 

Open aggression against South Vietnam does not appear to be a 
profitable course of action for the Communists unless very favor- 
able circumstances exist, which, however, they may be able to cre- 
ate. The total organized ground forces which the Communists can 
logistically support in an attack against South Vietnam 9 are about 
equal in size to South Vietnamese regular forces. The terrain and 
lines of communication prevent major front-line concentrations of 
either defending or attacking forces, and the initial local Chinese 
air superiority is not likely to have a major bearing on the course 
of front line hostilities. Both sides present inviting and highly 

9. Estimates used in this paper of Communist ability to support 
regular forces in an invasion of Vietnam include forces advancing via 
Laos. Communist control of Laos should not, therefore, substantially 
improve Communist capability to support an invasion. Communist capa- 
bilities to support insurgency would, of course, be significantly 
improved (see below, pp. 93-95). 
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vulnerable nuclear targets: in the north, the Hanoi-Haiphong 

complex; and in the south, Saigon with its port, airfield, com- 
munications, and governmental and military control concentrations. 
Other profitable nuclear targets, except (possibly transitory) 
force and supply concentrations, would be few in Vietnam proper; 
attractive nuclear targets would exist, in the form of concentra- 
tion of forces, supplies, logistic facilities and lines of communi 
cation, in adjacent areas within China and, on the United States- 
South Vietnam side, in the Philippines and probably Thailand. 

A direct attack upon South Vietnam alone^ would be an 
inviting course of action for the Communists if three conditions 
exist: 

1) Organized South Vietnamese forces are in large part 
diverted to the struggle against insurgency, affected by wide- 
spread disaffection and disloyalty, or otherwise barred from 
effective employment. 

2) The Communists are convinced that insurgency alone will 
be insufficient, and that open aggression will also be necessary. 

3) The Communists believe that the United States cannot or 
will not be willing to participate effectively in the defense of 
South Vietnam. 

10. If the Chinese should overtly attack Thailand, such an 
attack would almost certainly progress so as eventually to include 
South Vietnam. A key element, therefore, in the security of South 
Vietnam is the security of Thailand. This is discussed beginning 
on page 88 below. 
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If these preconditions do, in fact, all exist, nuclear 
tions by the CPR would be unnecessary. 

If the Communists calculate wrongly that the United States 
lacks the will or capability to assist effectively in the defense 
of South Vietnam, and, consequently, the United States does react 
to Communist attack but only with conventional forces limited ini- 
tially to operations in Vietnam itself, the situation which would 
emerge would at best be a difficult one for the defending forces. 

If the first precondition does not then exist (that is, if the 
present state, of insurgency has been brought under control), the 
South Vietnamese, reinforced by major US forces, should be able to 
attain a significant numerical superiority over the organized forces 
that the Communists can support over their tenuous lines of commu- 
nication. This numerical superiority might permit the United States 
and South Vietnamese forces eventually to defeat the Communists, but 
in view of the physical environment such a victory, if possible at 
all, would take a very long time and would be a very expensive 
operation. If, on the other hand, major Communist aggression is 
coupled with widespread insurgency, defeat of the Communists by con- 
ventional means would be improbable, but a complete (non-nuclear) 
Communist victory, requiring the conquest and occupation of the more 
developed portions of the country as well as the mountain and jungle 
areas, would be equally improbable. Thus, open Communist aggression 
in a non-nuclear environment is likely, as in Korea, to lead to 
stalemate. 
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Under these circumstances the deployment of US forces and 
materiel would almost certainly create highly lucrative nuclear 
targets. Hence it is conceivable that a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility might be used to establish a locally decisive advantage, 
and bilateral nuclear operations,' whether initiated by the Com- 
munists or the 'United States, might eventuate. It would be 
more advantageous to the Communists, however, to de- emphasize 
(and possibly abandon) operations by organized forces in favor 
of additional emphasis on insurgency and guerrilla operations, 
than to invite reprisal, not necessarily localized, by, superior 
US nuclear power. A nuclear capability is therefore unlikely 
to be used by, or offer any real military advantage to, the 
Communists in the conquest of South Vietnam, except as it may 
serve as a restraining influence on the United States. 

An evident will and capability of the United States to carry 
the war, with nuclear weapons if the United States should so 
desire, into the heart of North Vietnam and if necessary China, 
should almost certainly preclude open aggression against South 
Vietnam. This capability should make it evident to the Chinese 
that their use of nuclear weapons would entail extreme risk; yet, 
barring catastrophic political developments, they are not likely 
to be able to invade and conquer South Vietnam without using them. 
If this US will and capability appeared to China to have been lost 
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in a military sense, precluded by US political decision, or 
susceptible to neutralization by a Chinese first strike on US 
forces, then an invasion of South Vietnam might be attempted. 

The existence of a visible US regional deterrent (discussed in 
detail in Chapter VI) 11 and the political basis for its employ- 
ment at the discretion of the United States, is thus of primary 
importance. 

THAILAND 

Under present conditions , the United States and the CPR face 
almost equal difficulties in supporting and maintaining organized 
regular forces for conventional military operations in Thailand. 
While the Chinese can sustain sufficient forces to defeat an 
unassisted Thailand, their logistic problems would limit the 
attack in the main to lightly armed forces whose overland pro- 
gress would be slow. On the United States-Thai side, the deploy- 
ment of US ground and air forces to Thailand (except for compara- 
tively small forces in readiness in the Western Pacific) would also 
be relatively slow, and constricted through the single port of 
Bangkok and, generally, the airfield complex of Bangkok -Takhli- 
Khorat. The United States could expect to receive at least 
several days of strategic warning, however, as Chinese forces 

11. See below, pp. 104-113. 



traverse Burma and Laos, and during this time could preposition 
carrier forces, and air and ground forces within Thailand. US 
deployments into Thailand, dependent upon the single, port and 
few airfields, would create attractive nuclear targets. However, 
logistic limitations would make extremely difficult, if not pre- 
vent, Chinese exploitation of any nuclear operations, and would 
create a situation of extreme danger to China if the United States 
retaliates. Chinese initiation of nuclear warfare is thus not 
probable, and should be readily deterrable. 

The situation will be greatly changed if Laos should become 
a Communist state. The Communists could build up major military 
resources in Laos and could infiltrate forces there. This con- 
centration would permit a much heavier weight of attack by well- 
equipped forces, with some possibility of achieving tactical 
surprise. Unless there is prior major improvement in Thai forces, 
or actions are taken to permit the predeployment of US forces to 
Thailand (and these actions would probably preclude Chinese 
attack), a non-nuclear defense on the ground would appear to be 
unpromising. Communist initiation of nuclear warfare would there- 
fore be unnecessary. 

Thus a Chinese nuclear capability is not likely materially 
to affect local hostilities in Thailand. The existence of a 
credible threat on the part of the United States to carry the war 
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The situation might be materially changed if Nepal should 
become in effect or in actuality a Chinese satellite. 13 If 
Nepal is available to the Chinese as a base, the CPR should be 
able to overrun parts of India in a very short time '(although 
the occupation of all of India would be a most difficult and 
time-consuming task, if possible at all). Any build-up in Nepal 
would, of course, provide long-term strategic warning which would 
doubtless be heeded by India--and reasonable preparation by India, 
aided by the West, should more than offset Chinese advantage accru- 
ing from an unimpeded build-up in Nepal. 

In either case, Chinese nuclear operations could: 

1) Assist in breaching the initial Indian (or Pakistani) 
defensive position. If, however, China can transport and support . 
forces adequate for a major invasion, an initial nuclear assist 
would be unnecessary. If she cannot, initial success could not 

be exploited. 

2) Largely destroy (primarily through a counter-city offen- 
sive) the ability of the attacked nation to defend itself with 
organized forces. Destruction of this nature would however 
destroy the only reward of conquest, and hence almost surely would 

13. See on this point Loy W. Henderson, Reactions to a 
Nuclear-Armed Communist China: South Asia (U), Qgjjggjg (BP®*#*, 

ISD Study Memorandum No. 11 (IDA, Washington, D. C. , 1962), 
pp. 13-17, 25-26. 
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to the source of any aggression will be of critical importance in 
deterring open aggression, or at a minimum in holding it to a low 
level of intensity, as well as deterring Chinese initiation of 
nuclear operations. It will, of course, be important to avoid, or 
at least to keep to the minimum feasible, any concentration of 
forces or resources that would invite Communist nuclear attack. 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Despite the persistence of armed conflict between the Chinese 
and Indians in border areas claimed by both, neither India nor 
Pakistan would appear to be profitable or likely targets of 
Chinese military conquest. In the first place, unless there is 
a major Chinese effort to develop Tibet or Sinkiang to support 
military operations— an effort which owing to the remoteness of 
these areas might be expected to require several years-or a very 
great improvement in Chinese air transport capabilities, China will 
not be able to support major forces in operations against India or 
Pakistan. Further, it can be reasonably assumed that the Chinese 
would be deterred by the expectation that the United Kingdom would 
actively assist the attacked nation, and might be prepared to 
respond with nuclear weapons if the Chinese should use them first. 12 



not be undertaken. Even if nuclear weapons were so used, China 
would still require very large forces for an extended period to 
consolidate its gains, and the stringent logistic limitations 
governing Chinese operations would probably prohibit this. 

Thus, it appears that a nuclear capability, under any likely 
circumstance, would not provide a decisive military advantage to 
China in an invasion of India or Pakistan. 

Yet another situation would exist if India and Pakistan were 
at war with each other, and the CPR intervened on behalf of one 
party (presumably Pakistan). Neither India nor Pakistan appears 
capable of defeating the other under present circumstances. Pre- 
sumably, open warfare between these two states would be preceded by 
extensive mobilization on both sides. Whether the increment of 
force which the Chinese could then provide- -either in terms of 
additional conventional forces or in terms of an initial nuclear 
assist--would be a decisive advantage to its ally is problematical 
in a situation with so many unpredictables . However, CPR interven- 
tion in such a situation, and particularly CPR use of nuclear weap- 
ons, should be deterrable. China cannot afford to dissipate its 
limited nuclear stocks on a third country, nor even become heavily 
committed in the West, while facing a major threat by US forces 
from the East, including the threat of nuclear reprisal for Chinese 
initiation . of nuclear operations. 
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BURMA, LAOS, AND CAMBODIA 

The Communists now have the ability to conquer these countries 
at will. The primary problem facing the Communists in connection 
with any military ambitions they may have with regard to these 
nations is to keep the level of hostilities low enough to preclude 
a US decision to intervene militarily, and particularly to preclude 
a US decision to counter Communist aggression by direct attack on 
China or North Vietnam. The existence of a CPR nuclear capability 
will affect this situation only if it causes' the United States to 
exercise greater restraint in committing military forces, and thus 
permits the Communists to use force more openly. and at a somewhat 
higher level of intensity. 

SUBVERSION AND INSURGENCY 

China has the capability of instigating and supporting 
extensive and widespread insurgency and guerrilla activity 
(including isolated actions by organized or irregular forces) 
in all nearby areas and to a lesser degree, elsewhere in Asia, 
including Indonesia. With the passage of time the political 
environment in Korea, Pakistan, and possibly the Philippines 
may deteriorate to an extent that would permit low-grade Communist 
aggression. This Communist capability will not be directly 
enhanced by a Chinese nuclear capability, although (as discussed 
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in Chapter II) political exploitation of China’s nuclear accomp- 
lishments may assist the CPR in preparing the climate for low-grade 
aggression. 

The following effects on US and allied military operations to 
counter insurgency or guerrilla operations are possible, but 
unlikely: 


1) In all threatened areas there is a scarcity of ports, air- 
fields, and communications and support facilities.. The concentra- 
tion of US resources (whether forces committed to the scene, or 
merely materiel and other support for indigenous forces) can cre- 
ate vulnerabilities inviting Communist Chinese nuclear attack. 

Such an attack would of course end the "insurgency" phase and 
introduce open warfare. 

2) Unless the will and character of the threatened govern- 
ment is strong, it is conceivable that Communist Chinese nuclear 
blackmail, if coupled with suitable blandishments, might lead to 
a capitulation (or "accommodation”) by the supported government, 
at the expense of any US forces already committed to the scene. 

The only likely danger attributable to a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility, however, is an increase in the level of provocation that 
would cause the US to intervene with military forces. This polit- 
ical restraint can have serious military implications. The United 
States is unlikely to be swayed in making an early decision to 


14. See above, pp. 9-27. 
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assist such staunch allies as Korea and the Philippines, but a 
decision for US military intervention in less crucial areas may 
well be delayed by extensive efforts to find a nonmilitary solu- 
tion. Further, countries such as Thailand and Malaya, may pro- 
crastinate in seeking the assistance of Western powers when there 
is a chance that such aid might result in nuclear operations on 
their territories. The military situation may thus have deteri- 
orated significantly before US forces are committed or other 
significant assistance is provided to the threatened nation. 

OVER-ALL ASSESSMENT 

While the use of nuclear weapons might be locally advanta- 
geous to the Chinese under special circumstances, major gain from 
a locally effective nuclear capability will accrue to the CPR 
only through the existence of an unused capability. Its exist- 
ence will discourage any attempt to invade the Chinese mainland. 

It will make extremely hazardous, and probably preclude, large- 
scale US airborne or amphibious operations. It may impede and 
delay US-allied operations in response to Communist-initiated 
hostilities . 

Communist China's strength will remain in her ground forces 
and it will be clearly advantageous to her to create situations 
in which that asset can be exploited. China's real interest 
therefore must be to avoid a direct US-CPR confrontation if 
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possible, but if a confrontation should nevertheless occur, then 
to forestall US employment of its nuclear superiority. At lower 
ranges of the spectrum of warfare China may succeed in preventing 
any US military intervention whatever. At upper ranges of the 
spectrum China's nuclear capability, carrying with it increased 
risk of an escalation uncontrolled by the United States, is likely 
to induce greater caution on the part of the United States, and 
thus enable China to succeed in preventing US initiation of 
nuclear operations in circumstances which the United States 
might otherwise consider to require such weapons. 
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COMMUNIST RISKS 


Increased risks for the United States and its allies stemming 
from a Chinese nuclear capability have been considered in preced- 
ing chapters of this study. Just as real, though less apparent, 
will be the increase in risks for the Chinese- -although these may 
not be initially evident to the Chinese. 

The United States will remain far superior to the CPR in 
nuclear weapons and delivery capabilities and will retain other 
major military advantages over China. These advantages need not 
necessarily go unused. If the United States should face signifi- 
cantly increased military difficulties in local hostilities, an 
incentive would be created for the United States to carry out oper- 
ations directly against sources of the aggression, and the latter 
are highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. If a situation should 
arise requiring intervention by major US forces in Asia, a pre- 
emptive attack on CPR delivery forces would be the most certain 
way to eliminate the risk of Chinese first use. The risk of gen- 
eral war is a two-edged sword and is as uninviting to the Soviets 
as to the United States. China will be continuously faced, there- 
fore, with the strong likelihood that full Soviet support will not 
be forthcoming when it is most needed. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DETERRENCE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 

The acquisition of a nuclear capability by the People* s 
Republic of China ^/CPR7 will create a period of increased military 
risk for the United States and its allies in the Far East. Some 
risks will be new; primarily, however, there will be an intensifi- 
cation of risks already existing. An aggressive, expansionist, 
nuclear-capable CER will be less subject to external restraints, 
more likely to miscalculate its military capabilities and the 
will and capabilities of the United States, and will have somewhat 
more independence of decision in matters which may lead to mili- 
tary action. 

The most certain restraint on Communist Chinese military 
action, and the surest way to cause a correct calculation of the 
price required for military aggression, will be the maintenance 
of a military posture by the Free World, and particularly by the 
United States, adequate to insure a proper CPR assessment of 
risks — risks which are at least as great as those facing the United 
States and its allies. 






DETERRENCE OF LOCAL AGGRESSION 


General 

Deterrence of local aggression depends on a military capa- 
bility which will cause the Chinese to estimate either that the 
local aggression is not likely to be successful, or that other 
dire consequences more than offsetting possible local victory 
may ensue. In either case, the threat of use of the military 
capability must be credible. 

Military Capabilities to Oppose Local Aggression 

Operations within a local area to counter local aggression 

by a nuclear-capable CPR depend first upon the ability of the 

United States to reinforce a threatened ally at a rate faster 

than the Communists can build up their forces. Unless the United 

States should decide to initiate nuclear operations, success in 

local operations will also be heavily dependent on deterrence of 

Chinese first use and on minimizing advantages that would accrue 

locally to the Chinese through their first use of nuclear weapons. 

Total US force availability does not appear to be a problem 

in this regard now or prospectively, unless one assumes that two 

or more local wars requiring major US intervention are under way 

simultaneously. If consideration is limited to Asia, such an 

assumption would appear to have little validity inasmuch as the 

♦ 

limited CPR ability to project power beyond its own borders would 
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make a two-front war even more uninviting to China than to the 
United States. 

Specific capabilities to permit effective local US military 
operations, and present and prospective deficiencies in this re- 
gard, involve at least these major factors: 

1) Rapidity of US military intervention will become even 
more essential than now, not only to defend allied territory 
successfully, but also to control escalation. Additional highly 
mobile, immediately available forces and transport in the Pacific 
Command may not be essential, but would at least be highly desir- 
able. More importantly, the rate of reinforcement in likely areas 
of local war is now severely curtailed through inadequacies in 
ports and airfields. These deficiencies should be ameliorated as 
a matter of high priority* 

2) Indigenous forces must be able, with the assistance of 
those US forces which can be immediately brought into action, to 
retard a hostile advance long enough to permit the deployment of 
additional US forces adequate to repel the invasion. A major 
deficiency in this regard may arise in the case of Thailand which, 
if Laos should become a Communist base, would be highly vulnerable 
to major attack. 

3) The United States and its allies must be clearly able to 
continue to fight in a bilateral nuclear environment, either 
locally or on a broader basis, even if the CPR is given the advan- 
tage of first use of nuclear weapons. This requires the maximum 
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practical reduction in vulnerability of committed forces and 
particularly in the vulnerability of supporting logistic facili- 
ties; in a broader sense, it requires the capability to carry the 
war to the heart of China if that should be required. 

4) Where strong inducements can be foreseen on both sides 
to use nuclear weapons (particularly in Korea and Taiwan), US 
military forces must be prepared to exploit their nuclear capa- 
bility. This requires first the military capability and a suit- 
able political basis to permit the United States to initiate 
nuclear operations if it should choose to do so. It requires also 
that the forces of the United States and its allies be prepared 
to operate effectively if the Chinese use nuclear weapons, whether 
on Chinese initiative or in response to US use. The present 
situation with regard to tactical mobility, dispersion of bases, 
air defenses, and logistic vulnerability in the two critical areas 
is inadequate in this respect. These inadequacies, which are 
clear to a sophisticated opponent, are now probably sufficient to 
warrant a conclusion by the Communists that the United States 
cannot fight a bilateral nuclear war, and hence will not employ 
nuclear weapons locally to oppose aggression by a nuclear-armed 
power . 

US Will to Employ its Military Capability 

The United States clearly has the capability to contest any 
Chinese aggression, and- -considering military power solely--the 





capability to defeat, one way if not another, any open Chinese 
attack. Communist estimates, however, of US determination to use 
this capability if required, will be based largely upon US actions 
prior to the achievement of a locally effective Communist Chinese 
nuclear capability. If the United States has earlier failed to 
support an Asian ally effectively, the CPR leadership may well 
estimate that the United States will not, except for issues of 
the gravest concern to the United States, involve itself in mili- 
tary operations against forces supported by a nuclear-capable CPR. 
The United States already has appeared reluctant to commit forces 
for the defense of Laos and (until recently) South Vietnam, in 
spite of its regional nuclear monopoly; its willingness to inter- 
vene when it has lost that monopoly locally may appear to Asians 
to be highly doubtful. The open reluctance of European nations 

to agree to any Western military action in Asia will be assessed 

by the CPR as a further brake on US military support of its Asian 

allies. Thus the credibility of US will to oppose local aggress- 

ion may well be reduced by the acquisition of a nuclear capability 
by the CPR. 

Nuclear Sharing 

A nuclear capability, actual or potential, in the hands of 
selected Asian allies, might serve as a deterrent to local aggres- 
sion by a nuclear-armed China. 
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A rudimentary potential nuclear capability now exists for 
certain allies, and will be increased in the future, in the form 
of dual-capable air defense and ground force weapons. A poten- 
tial offensive nuclear capability also theoretically now exists 
in the Nationalist Chinese Air Force, through the provision of a 
low altitude bombing /LAB7 capability in its F-86s; this offen- 
sive potential does not in fact exist, however, because of the 
incompatibility of the airplane with weapons available in the 
Pacific Command, absence of special weapons wiring and black 
boxes in the airplane, and the lack of maintenance and test equip- 
ment for the LAB installation. The Chinese Nationalists have, 
however, been practicing LAB maneuvers. Observation of this 
training, plus the knowledge that the United States has nuclear 
weapons and nuclear specialists on Taiwan, must lead the Commu- 
nist Chinese to estimate that, if the Chinese Nationalists do not 
now have an offensive nuclear capability, the United States in- 
tends at some point in time to provide one. These past actions 
to provide a rudimentary potential nuclear capability to Asian 
allies have caused no significant Communist reaction. 

It appears from previous analysis that any military require- 
ment for a nuclear capability in allied forces in Asia would not 
exceed: 

1) A small but relatively invulnerable offensive capability 
for Nationalist China and possibly South Korea, as a hedge against 



the contingency of diversion of US strength from the immediate 
area, resulting in a Communist conclusion that a quick conquest 
might then be possible; and to offer a credible threat of a nuclear 
defense in areas where it would be politically difficult and prob- 
ably impossible for the United States to use nuclear weapons- 
specifically, the offshore islands. 

2) An air defense capability against a Chinese air-delivered 
threat, particularly in Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines . 

If the Chinese air delivery capability should significantly 
exceed that listed in Appendix A, 1 or if for some now unforeseen 
reason US deployments to the Western Pacific should be greatly 
reduced, there could be strong military reason for providing a 
valid potential nuclear capability to some Asian allies. If the 
future military situation develops as now foreseen, however, there 
appears to be no overriding military requirement to do this. A 
decision to provide or withhold a nuclear capability for Asian 
allies should accordingly be made essentially on political grounds. 

REGIONAL DETERRENCE 

Control of the scope and intensity of local operations can 
best be achieved by a military capability which insures that an 


1. See below, p. 147. 



expansion 2 or escalation of hostilities beyond limits openly or 
tacitly set by the United States will incur punishment far tran- 
scending the possible rewards of success in the local operations. 
This requires deterrence that is regional in its scope. 

Regional deterrence--that is, the placing of all of Commu- 
nist China in the position of a hostage--can deter major overt 
military aggression by the CPR, and can reduce the risk of CPR 
escalation of local hostilities. As pointed out above, it is 
crucial in any situation in which the United States denies itself 
first use of nuclear weapons. 

The Regional Deterrent Force 

Concept . Inasmuch as the destruction of Chinese capabilities 
to wage war requires no more than perhaps one hundred or so 
delivered weapons, it is evident that this task could be carried 
out either by US strategic forces or by US forces assigned to the 
Pacific Command /FAC0M7. 

Highly effective and relatively invulnerable US strategic 
forces are and will be needed in any event to restrain the Soviet 
Union. Operations against China would not significantly reduce 
their total capabilities against the Soviet Union. 

2 , Including expansion through CPR intervention in a local 
war not initially involving the Communist bloc. 
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PACOM forces now assigned and prospectively available are of 
adequate size to carry out the offensive strikes required in a 
regional war with China, These forces also are and will be re- 
quired to signify publicly the US commitment to the defense of its 
Asian allies, to bolster their resistance, and to permit immediate 
response in local hostilities. Further, these forces will need 
to be made progressively less vulnerable to Soviet attack and this 
improvement will in turn make them somewhat less vulnerable to 
Chinese pre-emptive attack. 

Thus the regional deterrent force of the United States, as 
regards military capability, could be either strategic or theater 
forces. It is to the advantage of the United States, however, 
primarily in the political sense, to design and discreetly adver- 
tise its forces in the PACOM as a specific counterforce for the 
CPR. 3 This judgment is offered in light of the following con- 
siderations : 

1) One key to minimizing the risk of general war is a clear 
understanding by both the Soviet Union and the CPR that they are 
considered by the United States to be wholly separate entities. 

If the United States should indicate that it considers the two 


3. It might be considered that the situations in NATO and the 
Far East are analogous, and that arguments for and against a NATO 
regional deterrent apply also to a wholly American regional 
deterrent in the Pacific-Far East area. This is not regarded as 
a valid extrapolation. See Appendix G, below, pp. 211-17. 
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powers to be militarily inseparable, so that an attack on China 
would have to be considered by the Soviet Union a prelude to 
attack on itself, then attack on China would almost certainly 
invoke immediate Soviet response against the United States. The 
United States must, therefore, as an essential step in minimizing 
the risk of general war, insure a clear realization on the Commu- 
nist side that the United States considers the Communist military 
threat to be separable. The design and publicizing of a counter- 
CER force, separate and apart from strategic forces specifically 
designed and long publicized as an instrument for destruction of 
the Soviet Union, would assist in making this distinction 
obvious. The existence of such a force, clearly adequate to 
devastate China but offering little if any increased threat to 
the Soviet Union (but also not significantly diminishing the 
deterrent threat to the Soviet Union), should make clear to the 
Soviets that a US-CPR war need not and should not involve the 
USSR. Such a capability, if properly and, to the extent practi- 
cable, inflexibly deployed against Communist China, could not be 
mistaken by the USSR as directed against, or seriously threaten- 
ing , itself. There could be no question concerning a dilution of 
the US nuclear threat against the USSR. In a situation requiring 
US nuclear attack against the CPR, the USSR might be able to con- 
clude prudently that its own destruction in an exchange with the 
United States was not indicated, and thus might well avoid the 
ultimate escalation. 
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2) The chance of CPR miscalculation would be minimized if 
the Chinese clearly understand that the nuclear offensive forces 
immediately facing them are designed and intended as a counter- 
China force. The Communist Chinese are likely to estimate that 
diversion of long-range strike forces against China would sub- 
stantially impair US capability against the Soviet Union; they 
might well consider, therefore, that this force must be reserved 
for use against the USSR. They should be given no opportunity to 
act on an underestimation of the power and capabilities of US 
long-range striking forces to which they have not been exposed, 
which they cannot see, and which they may understand only imper- 
fectly. 

3) If nuclear operations against targets in mainland China 
should be required, the use of PACOM forces would avoid the sig- 
nificant disadvantages inherent in the use of the United States 
as a base for nuclear offensive operations. If the United States 
were to respond to aggression by means of a nuclear attack on 
China, and if this attack were launched primarily from the United 
States, Communist counteraction would require Soviet attack on the 
United States, since only thus could further US operations be im- 
peded. A decision to carry the war into China would thus be made 
politically more difficult for the United States. This difficulty, 
which would be clearly recognized by the Communists, would materi- 
ally weaken the deterrent effect. 
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4) In the absence of an adequate Pacific-based US deterrent, 
nuclear escalation by the CPR of local hostilities would require 
the United States to decide whether to accept local defeat, or 
alternatively to invoke its long-range strategic strike capa- 
bility with the possibility of triggering a Soviet first strike 
against the United States, perhaps partly on the basis of a calcu- 
lation that the US long-range nuclear strike capability has been 
diluted, and (especially if these Soviet forces remain vulnerable) 
partly in the belief that subsequent attack on the USSR is intend- 
ed. It is far from certain that the United States would decide, 
in such circumstances, to escalate hostilities to this degree as 
an alternative to local defeat. The circumstances would be 
sharply changed by the provision of PACOM forces visibly adapted 
to the specific task of retaliation against Communist China. 

5) The existence of a visible, Pacific-based, US capability 
to destroy China’s ability to wage war would appear to be an impor- 

i 

tant element in bolstering US allies who may well doubt the 
reliability of depending for their ultimate defense on a US 
decision to invoke its long-range nuclear strike force. 

6) Finally, a Pacific-based US deterrent force aimed specifi- 
cally at the CPR would develop important political and psycho- 
logical advantages, in that it could hardly fail to corrode and 
divide the Sino-Soviet military alliance. 






The regional deterrent effort by the United States need not 
be completely successful to be worthwhile. Chinese initiatives 

will, in any event, be subject to restraint to the extent that 
the Chinese suspect that the Soviets may not support them. More- 
over, a US regional deterrent force will encourage and tempt the 
Soviets to defect; even though they may not entirely disassociate 
themselves from the Chinese, the support they provide for any 
specific action may well be reduced. 

No major reconfiguration of PACOM forces as now programmed 
will be required to tailor them to satisfy the requirement of a 
specific counter to a nuclear-armed CPR. Reasonable moderniza- 
tion will be necessary to keep ahead of the Communists in weaponry. 
Sea-based forces will be an important component because of their 
invulnerability to Chinese attack. Vulnerability of land-based 
forces and of command and control systems should be progressively 
reduced so as to provide with certainty a capability for controlled 
but delayed response. These preparations must be of a nature to 
permit participation of these forces in extensive non-nuclear, 
local hostilities without creating vulnerabilities to a surprise 
pre-emptive Chinese nuclear attack. Of crucial importance, how- 
ever, is the conscious although discreet construction of an ade- 
quate political and psychological basis to permit these forces to 
be effective in a deterrent and divisive role. 
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A good case can be made politically for the design of PACOM 
nuclear offensive strike forces inflexibly poised to devastate 
China but offering no threat to the USSR. To some degree the 
facts of geography will achieve this result. PACOM forces are, 
as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, limited in any event 
to operations in Eastern Siberia, far removed from the more criti- 
cal Soviet military, industrial, and population centers. Terrain 
and political restrictions' will necessarily require that land- 
based offensive weapons be based largely on Okinawa and southward. 
Practically, however, the ultimate in divisive effect of these 
forces cannot be attained within reasonable economic limits, nor 
is it desirable that these forces be unable to respond rapidly 
to local crises requiring redeployment. Further, the deterrent 
posture should rely heavily on sea-based forces, which are practi- 
cally immune to Chinese surprise attack and which minimize Asian 
sensitivities to the presence of nuclear armament, but whose 
mobility suggests the ability to attack Soviet as well as Chinese 
targets . 

It should nonetheless be entirely possible to make it obvious 
both to the Communists and to our allies that the primary atten- 
tion of these forces is devoted to the People’s Republic of China. 
In addition to any public statements or similar verbal indications 
that may be made, many military indications to this effect can be 
created. Command post /CPX/ and other exercises involving the 
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exclusive use of PACOM forces against China, the elimination or 
minimization of PACOM play in at least some world-wide (general 
war) CPXs, the publicized presence in more southerly Pacific waters 
anci ports of Polaris submarines and ship-based medium-range ballis- 
tic missiles, and similar devices can make this point clear. To 
be effective, indicators of this type must, of course, be backed 
by the reality of assignment of mainland China targets as a high 
priority to PACOM strike forces. 

Characteristics . The regional deterrent force should meet 
the following criteria : 

1) It must remain adequate to destroy the essential war-mak- 
ing capability of the CPR without detriment to the general war 
posture of the United States. 

2) It must not materially increase the threat to the USSR. 

US forces in the Pacific, while basically adequate for a regional 
war with China, provide only a marginal increase in the total US 
capability against the USSR. If the regional deterrent force is 
clearly designed for and considered to be a counter to CPR aggres- 
sion, it can be used for that purpose with far less risk of bring- 
ing on general war than if it were considered, by both the United 
States and the Communists, as an inseparable, important segment 

of the US threat to the USSR. 
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3) The force must have relative invulnerability, be respon- 
sive to control at the highest level after the onset of hostili- 
ties, and avoid a "hair trigger" posture. This requires the dis- 
creetly publicized presence of concealed weapons, the hardening 
and dispersal of land-based strike forces, the survivability 
(through hardening and redundancy) of command and control facili- 
ties, and — so long as the Chinese retain a significant bomber 
threat — the maintenance of effective air defenses for these 
forces. Any lesser posture will invite attack whenever the 
Chinese believe they can destroy the local capability of the 
United States to retaliate effectively. 

4) The regional deterrent force should be reinforced in 
times of local crisis in the Far East. Local hostilities in the 
Far East will create a strong temptation, whenever the United 
States and its allies enjoy military success, for the Chinese to 
expand the scale or area of hostilities. Further, a local crisis 
will almost surely cause movements and redeployments of forces 
now in the Far East, focusing on the area of local hostilities. 
Thus, unless conscious preventive action is taken, the regional 
deterrent posture is likely to be degraded at the very time when 
it needs to be strongest. 
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CHAPTER VII 
VARIATIONS 


The preceding analysis has been based on the assumption that 
the development of a Chinese nuclear capability will proceed, 
within the present Sino-Soviet political framework, along the gen- 
eral lines, and in the approximate scale and time frame, stated in 
1 

Appendix A. Certain alternative political and technological 
courses of action are possible, however, which may affect the mil- 
itary situation in the Far East. 

SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Implicit in the body of this paper is the assumption that re- 
lations between the People's Republic of China /CPR.7 and the Soviet 
Union remain about as they are at present; that is, strains exist 
while the coalition persists. This is regarded not only as the 
most likely situation in fact, but also as the contingency most 
complex in its military aspects. 

So long as the USSR-CPR alliance remains in effect, however 
strained Sino-Soviet relations may be, the Communist Chinese will 
have considerable independence of decision, and may also be able 

1. See below, p. 147. 
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to blackmail the Soviets by threatening' to use nuclear weapons 
in an aggression unless given Soviet support and conventional mil- 
itary aid. The Chinese may therefore be able to induce the Soviets 
to agree to adventures that the latter would, if firmly in charge, 
be inclined to veto. The Chinese should thus be in a position to 
extract military and economic assistance from the Communist bloc 
hardly available to them in the event of a rupture in relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

^ violent rupture of Sino-Soviet relations like that between 
■ Stalin and Tito, which must be regarded as a possibility, would 
leave the CPR isolated from major sources of military aid and eco- 
nomic support, thus probably moderating the rate of her progress 
toward industrialization and improvement of conventional military 
forces, and depriving her of any expectation of support for Chinese 
aggression. While such withdrawal should have little effect on 
China's progress toward nuclear-weapons capabilities, progress in 
delivery vehicles would probably be materially delayed. China 
also would need to divert major military effort and resources to 
secure herself from Soviet attack. Military measures taken by the 
States to cope with a CPR emerging as a nuclear power, under 
circumstances of strain in her relations with the Soviet Union, 
appear certain to be fully adequate to deal with the CPR in the 
situation of a real break in Sino-Soviet relations. 
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There remains the possibility that Moscow might establish 
rigid control over bloc policy and action, including the policy 
and action of the CPR. In that case, the United States and its 
allies would continue to. face the. familiar Soviet threat, en- 
hanced by a considerable addition of territory and a modest addi- 
tion of resources, but diminished by a reduction in complexity. 

The combined USSR-CPR military resources would not be signifi- 
cantly increased, although flexibility and coordination in their 
use might be appreciably enhanced. Thus, in this event, which 

must be regarded as quite unlikely during the time frame of this 
2 

paper, some of the military actions suggested might profitably 
be amended. The necessity would remain, for example, to deal 
with local wars and guerrilla wars in the Far East, but restraint 
of major aggression would be imposed by threat of attack on the 
Soviet Union. A regional deterrent force would lose its signifi- 
cance as a divisive influence on Sino-Soviet relations, but would 
remain useful as a threat to war-making capabilities within the 
Communist Chinese sector of the bloc. 

It is not inconceivable that China and the Soviet Union might 
draw closer together (with a relationship roughly similar to that 
of the United States and the United Kingdom), but to a degree short 
of total Soviet control. This circumstance could only exist if 
China significantly moderates its actions and policies, and accepts 

2. From the present to c. 1972. See above, p. 1. 
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over-all Soviet leadership within and outside the bloc. In these 
circumstances, it must be assumed that the Soviet Union would be 
fully committed to support any military action undertaken by the 
Chinese and that there would thus be somewhat greater likelihood 
of Soviet use, or threatened use, of its nuclear capabilities when 
necessary to succor China. A US regional deterrent force might 
therefore in these circumstances be somewhat less effective. It 
should still be a worthwhile effort, however, both for whatever 
direct deterrent value it might have and also as:a divisive factor 
between China and the Soviet Union. Whatever effectiveness the US 
regional deterrent posture might lose would be more than offset by 
the increased ability, and desire, of the Soviet Union to restrain 
Chinese opportunism. 

It is conceivable, further, that such an adjustment in Sino- 
Soviet relations might result in significant Soviet assistance to 
the Chinese in their nuclear development program. Real accelera- 
tion in this program, however, can be achieved only if the Soviet 
Union provides finished articles (warheads or delivery vehicles) 
to the Chinese. This is not believed to be a real possibility; 
the Soviet Union is most unlikely to create a nuclear - threat on 
its periphery that might eventually be used against itself. The 
Soviets are thus most unlikely to furnish such systems in response 
to a possibly transitory Chinese accommodation; they must insist on 
certain and complete Soviet control. A relaxation of Sino-Soviet 
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strain is therefore not likely significantly to accelerate Chinese 
nuclear progress. 

ACCELERATED NUPT.F.AR WEAPONS AND DELIVERY VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 

Possible variations in Chinese Communist nuclear weapons 

development and delivery vehicle programs are discussed in an- 

3 

other PACIFICA paper, in which it is assumed that little or no 
further direct Soviet aid will be forthcoming for either the 
delivery -vehicle or nuclear -weapons programs. Current intelli- 
gence estimates are compatible with this assumption. 

In the event that Soviet assistance were substantial, ad- 
vanced Chinese capabilities would be achieved at an earlier date. 
Unless the -Soviets provide fissionable materials outright in 
large quantities, however, the Chinese stockpile will be a serious 
limiting factor at least until 1968-69. Because there appears 
to be little likelihood that the Soviets will give the Chinese a 
serious capability to attack the heart of the USSR, the improved 
Chinese capabilities would probably be regional, consisting of 
medium jet bombers, medium-range ballistic missiles (MRBMs ) , and 
thermonuclear warheads. The acquisition of these vehicles earlier 
than the Chinese could achieve them by their own efforts, would 
probably have the net effect of moving the regional threat up in 
time by as much as two to three years. 

3. Donald B. Keesing, The Communist Chinese Nuclear Threat: 
Warheads and Delivery Vehicles (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISP 
Study Memorandum No. 17 (IDA, Washington, D.C.). 
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The first date for a deliverable Chinese thermonuclear weapon 
is subject to a wide range of uncertainty. Given good intelligence 
or some luck with design ideas, the Chinese, after testing their 
first nuclear device in 1963 or 1964, might attain a thermonuclear 
missile warhead as early as 1967. Some observers, however, con- 
sider that this may not come about until three years later. The 
date of thermonuclear acquisition is significant because the Chinese 
are expected to increase their fission yields only slowly, within 
the 20- to 50-kiloton range for deliverable, weapons , until the ad- 
vent of a thermonuclear weapon. 

It is possible that the initial Chinese test operation will 
involve a series of detonations, either within the time span now 
estimated for the initial detonation or somewhat later. Such a 
series might or might not be evidence of a full-blown local nuclear 
capability from the outset; it would almost certainly be advertised 
as such by the Chinese. This sudden emergence of the People's Re- 
public of China as a nuclear power with an operational capability 
(whether real or notional) would intensify the shock effect of the 
initial detonation and would thus enhance the CPR opportunity to 
obtain political and psychological advantage from its initial test. 

AN EARLY CPR DETERRENT STRATEGY 

Another course open to the Communist Chinese would be to con- 
centrate their resources and efforts upon the early acquisition of 
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a nuclear threat against the continental United States, and to 
rely on this force for indirect defense against nearby US forces. 
Starting with the early Chinese nuclear devices, there could be 
very limited Chinese capabilities for delivery against the United 
States, especially the Pacific Coast, by submarine, surface ship, 
and clandestine means, and against Alaska and Hawaii by the above 
means plus a one-way sneak attack using medium bombers (Bulls). 

Any such capabilities will be inadequate to threaten major de- 
struction in the United States, and the chance that the CPR might 
use them in the face of the threat of much greater retaliation 
would appear remote. 

A more serious threat to the continental United States could 
be made (assuming a rapid recovery from the present economic 
crisis) by combining a relatively massive program of fissionable 
materials production (once the processes are established) with an 
early breakthrough in the thermonuclear field, and relying on the 
large-scale production of a relatively cheap cruise missile de- 
signed to reach the United States. An early cruise missile would 
probably have such poor accuracy as to require reliance entirely 
on high yields and fallout, but it would be a low-cost item with 
few design problems. The earliest date on which the cruise missile 
and thermonuclear warhead combination could be assembled in quan- 
tity would probably be 1967 or 1968, and then only at considerable 
cost in deferred ballistic missile opportunities. The obvious 
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inadequacies of such a weapon, and its lack of growth potential, 
must make this an unattractive course for the Chinese unless the 
alternative development, that of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile (XCBM), would result in an extended delay. 

As another alternative, the Chinese might concentrate on an 
intercontinental ballistic missile program at the expense of shorter- 
term capabilities. In this case, the first Chinese ICBMs could be 
tested as early as 1969. An initial operating capability would then 

be likely by 1970 or 1971, and a sizable ICBM force could be deployed 
'by 1973 or 1974. 

IMPLICATIONS 

No significant disadvantage to the United States is perceived 
in any of the likely variations discussed above. Any major change 
in Sino-Soviet relations will either delay and reduce Chinese capa- 
bilities at one extreme (in the event of a complete rift), or, at 
the other, simplify the political and strategic problem by substi- 
tuting one potential enemy for two (by creating in effect a single 
power in the event of near-complete rapprochement ) with no appre- 
ciably greater total capability than the sum of the two components 

taken separately. While the Chinese may be able to accelerate their 

4 

nuclear program in advance of that envisaged in Appendix A by one , 
two, or possibly three years, there will still be time for the 


4. See below, p. 147. 



United States to complete any significant countermeasures that may 
be required. Concentration upon acquiring an early, crude inter- 
continental capability would not permit the Chinese independently 
to cause great destruction in the United States, and would appre- 
ciably delay the Chinese in obtaining more meaningful military 
weapons . 

More likely variations imply delays and increased difficul- 
ties in Chinese progress toward achieving a nuclear capability. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LONGER-TERM IMPLICATIONS 1 

CHINA AS A CLASS B NUCLEAR POWER 

The possession of one hundred--or even of several hundred-- 
thermonuclear-armed intercontinental vehicles will not necessar- 
ily make China a Class A nuclear power. To have Class A power, 
as a matter of political reality, China must be believed to have 
achieved the ability, in a retaliatory strike, to deliver an 
effective blow against all nuclear powers likely to combine in a 
hostile coalition. This means that the CPR will require a very 
substantial long-range capability that credibly can survive the 
first strike of all or most of the other nuclear powers. 

A significant first strike or other partially effective 
intercontinental capability, say one hundred missiles, would make 
China what might be called a Class B nuclear power. Under most 
circumstances such a Chinese capability would increase restraints 
on either of the two greater powers against undertaking actions 

1. This chapter parallels Chapter V, section on Military 
Aspects, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence of 
Communist China As A Nuclear Power (U), SECRET- RESTRICTED DATA, 
ISD Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D.C., 1962). 
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so menacing as to threaten the integrity of China or the survival 
of the Chinese Communist regime. Restraints on American actions, 
however, should not be great in practice, because the United 
States appears unlikely to pursue any objective in relation to 
China that might charge the Chinese threat with reality. A Class 
B capability would also improve China* s ability to operate under 
its own nuclear cover, affording it greater freedom of military 
action, but placing increased strain on the Soviet Union and hence 
on the Sino-Soviet alliance. 

An even greater strain on the Soviet alliance will result 
from the fact that long-range capabilities against the Soviet 
Union would be available as an automatic by-producc of emplacing 
such forces against the United States. The Soviet Union could be 
expected to view the creation of Chinese nuclear offensive forces 
capable of bringing the entire USSR under threat with extreme 
unease. 

Possession of a Class B capability would place the CPR in an 
inherently dangerous position. Unless the CPR succeeds in con- 
cealing delivery vehicles to an extent that would prevent target- 
ing by either the United States or the Soviet Union, its forces 
are almost certain to be highly vulnerable and, because they con- 
stitute essentially a first strike capability, will invite pre- 
emptive attack by a stronger power. 
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If for no other reason than this, China may well feel obliged 
during this period to avoid giving serious provocation to either 
the United States or the Soviet Union. 

Because of the danger of a pre-emption, and because any major 
use of forces against Communist China must of necessity aim first 
at destroying its nuclear capabilities, the Chinese can be 
expected to work in great secrecy, creating stringent require- 
ments for US reconnaissance capabilities. But despite efforts 
at concealment during the transitional period from regional to 
Class A nuclear power, China can never be certain of substantial 
invulnerability to a hostile first strike. 

Vulnerability could result in a "hair trigger” Chinese pos- 
ture materially increasing the likelihood of an ill-conceived 
launching of the Chinese intercontinental force. Besides inflict- 
ing severe damage upon US civilian assets and population, a 
Chinese first strike might also degrade US strategic capabilities 
to such a degree as to dangerously weaken the United States rela- 
tive to Soviet strategic forces. 

If the Chinese overestimate the cover their threat affords 
to local operations endangering the vital interests of the United 
States, a situation of great danger would ensue. This danger 
would of course be bilateral, but it would be particularly acute 
for China, and every effort should be made to assure that China 
accurately assesses her risks. 
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During the period when China possesses only small and vulner- 
able intercontinental striking forces, the basic arrangements 
already discussed in relation to US regional military problems 
will remain valid — particularly actions designed to divide the 
nuclear strength of the Soviet Union and China. The requirement 
for selective and deliberate direction of US nuclear forces will 
continue. As China increases its strategic strength, however, 
operations against China may have to become increasingly depend- 
ent on American long-range striking forces. 

CHINA AS A CLASS A NUCLEAR POWER 

China will not be able to attain Class A nuclear status until 
she has acquired a fully developed modern economic and industrial 
base. This will not occur for at least a decade, and probably 
several decades. But in the meantime, the technology and mili- 
tary capabilities of the United States and the Soviet Union will 
not remain static. In addition to improved nuclear capabilities , 
it is entirely possible that scientific and technological develop- 
ments by these two powers may have rendered intercontinental 
nuclear attack outmoded as the primary strategic factor by develop- 
ments in defense against nuclear attack, by military uses of 
space, or in consequence of concepts and weapons now quite unfore- 
seeable. In the economic and industrial fields, even rapid growth 
may be insufficient to permit China to approach parity with the 
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most advanced countries. Finally, intervening events, including 
wars or arms control measures, could foreclose the possibility 
of Chinese acquisition of Class A nuclear status. 

It is far from certain, therefore, that China will in fact 
ever approach parity in weaponry with the United States or the 
Soviet Union. Certainly, if China does so, the process will take 
a very long time and parity will be attained in an era now unpre- 
dictable in its political, military, and technological aspects. 

But for the purpose of further discussion, it is assumed that 
China does at some indefinite time in the future attain Class A 
nuclear capabilities, not outmoded by scientific and technological 
developments elsewhere. 

Once China places the United States under a major second 
strike nuclear threat, the US deterrent requirement will change. 
First, inasmuch as a nuclear exchange with China will involve 
attack on the United States, there will be no special deterrent 
value in limiting the threat of US nuclear attack against China 
to forces based in the Far East, or elsewhere outside the United 
States. Second, the United States could not afford to plan to 
engage in a thermonuclear exchange with only one of two hostile 
superpowers, leaving the other relatively undamaged and in a 
position to achieve world domination. An attack on the United 
States by either must therefore be expected to cause US response 
against both, regardless of what use might be made of American 
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strike forces in the actual event. Prior indication of this in- 
tention should minimize any inducement for either China or the 
Soviet Union to play the game of "Let’s you two fight." 

US forces in the vicinity of China will retain value, other 
than for general war purposes, to the extent that a requirement 
exists to. fight actions of a localized or limited nature well 
below the point of an intercontinental exchange. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS 

The more general military implications of the emergence of 
Communist China as a nuclear power can be summed up as follows: 

1) A Communist Chinese nuclear capability will increase risks 
--for the United States and its allies, that China will escalate 
hostilities to the point of initiating nuclear operations ; for 
China, that it may misread relative strengths and thus overplay its 
hand, and that the vulnerability of its nuclear forces may invite 
US counterforce operations; for the Soviet Union, that it will be 
subject to increased Chinese pressures and might in some measure 

be implicated through Chinese initiatives in Sino-American hostil- 
ities. These risks will increase as Chinese nuclear capabilities 
grow. 

2) A military advantage for the People's Republic of China 
/CPR.7 will result primarily from restraints on US military inter- 
vention at the lower levels, and increased US reluctance to exploit 
its nuclear capability at the higher levels of hostilities. The 
Chinese may obtain an advantage from the actual use of nuclear 
weapons only in special, less likely, circumstances. Nevertheless, 





the existence of this capability will require precautionary meas 
ures by the United States and its allies. 


More specific implications are: 

3,) The CPR nuclear weapons program, and particularly the 
initial detonation, will create political and psychological influ- 
ences that could materially weaken the military position of the 
United States and its allies in Asia. While serious adverse reac- 
tions are not necessarily inevitable, they are of such potential 
significance as to require planned and timely US preventive action 
to reassure the allies of the United States and strengthen their 
resolution and to discourage the Communists. 

4) Any CPR nuclear capability will diminish whatever freedom 
to decide whether military operations will be nuclear or non-nuclear 
the United States now enjoys, as well as its present unilateral 
ability to enforce ground rules for any local hostilities by posing 
a major nuclear threat. The Chinese capability will: 

a) Permit the CPR to escalate hostilities, in area and 
intensity, if it should choose to do so. 

b) Decrease foreign political and military support for 
US military actions in Asia. 

c) Tend to delay and restrain US military intervention, 
particularly in situations not of vital, immediate importance to 
the US. 
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d) Give the Chinese commensurably more latitude for 
aggressive action without incurring direct US opposition. 

e) Increase the likelihood of bilateral nuclear opera- 
tions in any local war situation that involves major organized 
CPR and US forces. 

f) Permit the Chinese to make a pre-emptive strike against 
the forces of the United States and its allies in the Far East, or, 
under favorable circumstances, to gain a decisive local advantage 

in hostilities initially non-nuclear in character. 

5) A highly significant military advantage that will accrue 
to the CPR from its nuclear capability will be the additional 
reluctance of the United States to initiate nuclear operations, 
which will give China commensurably greater freedom to exploit her 
superior ground force capability. 

6) Chinese capabilities to conduct first strike nuclear 
operations will create a strong likelihood that hostilities in 
certain areas (particularly Korea and Taiwan) will be nuclear. 

This circumstance will require: first, the creation of a basic 

military environment in these areas that will permit prompt and 
effective US and allied operations in a nuclear war; second, the 
reduction of political and psychological disadvantages that may 
result from a US decision to initiate nuclear operations; and 
finally, the maximum practical reduction of present vulnerabilities 
of US and allied forces in these areas to nuclear attack. 
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7) These advantages for the Chinese from their new ability 
to escalate local hostilities in Asia can be minimized by measures 
to deter such escalation at the higher levels, and by a US reac- 
tion capability sufficiently rapid and of adequate weight to make 

Chinese escalation of lesser hostilities unattractive and ineffec- 
tive. 

8) A deterrent force deisgned specifically as a counter to 
the CPR can generally deter overt aggression by the CPR; permit 
the United States to impose ground rules, within limits, if aggres- 
sion occurs; and minimize the risk of escalation uncontrolled by 

the United States — including escalation to the general war level 

while serving as a corrosive influence on the Sino-Soviet alliance 
and as a fortifier for Asian allies of the United States. 

This US deterrent force should consist of the nuclear offen- 
sive forces assigned to the Pacific Command, modernized as neces- 
sary, and provided with a high degree of survivability that is not 
dependent upon fast reaction. It should be reinforced in times of 
crisis, in large part uncommitted to local operations, clearly 
sufficient to destroy China's ability to wage war, and obviously 
offering specific threat to the CPR rather than the USSR. 

9) More specifically, this US deterrent force, if supported 
by a firm political base, will enable the United States to retain 
a large measure of freedom to decide whether local hostilities in 
Asia will be nuclear or non-nuclear in character. 
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10) Although a Chinese ' nuclear capability may exert increased 
pressures on the Soviet Union to support Chinese military initia- 
tives, a US-CPR nuclear exchange, whether in a peripheral area or 
against the Chinese mainland, need not of necessity result in a 
Soviet attack on the United States. In addition to the Soviet 
reluctance that will be induced by the existence and readiness of 
uncommitted US strategic strike forces, Soviet reprisal against 
the US can be further discouraged by US actions, including parti- 
cularly the rapidity and effectiveness of the initial US regional 
action and the separation of the forces used against the CPR from 
those directly threatening the Soviet Union. 

11) The CPR nuclear program may not follow the course now 
estimated, either because of Soviet assistance or because the CPR 
selects an alternative course of action. The more likely varia- 
tions will result in delay in China’s nuclear program, but some 
others are conceivable that might either actually increase the 
initial political and psychological advantages to be gained by the 
CPR (by reducing moderately the time available for US counter- 
action) or that might entail some earlier direct risk to the 
United States. The counteractions suggested here, if taken in 
time, should, however., be adequate to cope with these variations. 
In sum, the countermeasures suggested as being required in the 
near term will retain validity until and unless the CPR attains 
superpower status . 



12) As China achieves a small but vulnerable intercontinental 
capability, dangers for both China and the United States will in- 
crease. This capability may require US counterforce operations as 
a prelude to any major military operation in Asia. Force vulnera- 
bility is likely to result in a hair trigger Chinese posture that 
could lead to an ill-conceived launching of the Chinese interconti- 
nental force. These extraordinary risks are likely to induce 
substantially more cautious action by both China and the United 

States in any situation that might evolve into a military confron- 
tation. 

13) China may eventually possess intercontinental nuclear 
capabilities approaching equality with the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but this is far from a certainty. If such is achieved, 
strategic plans of the United States must promise response against 
both China and the Soviet Union if intercontinental war should 
occur. The regional deterrent posture will then lose its special 
effectiveness, though the forces committed to it will continue to 
serve usefully by providing a portion of the general deterrent to 
military action by the CPR. 



CHAPTER X 


SUGGESTED ACTIONS 

GENERAL 

This chapter lists US military actions designed to deny 
advantages that might otherwise be gained by the People T s Republic 
of China /CPR/ as the result of its nuclear-weapons program, and 
to improve the military situation of the United States and its 
allies vis-a-vis a nuclear-capable CPR. 

Examination of the military situation created by a nuclear- 
capable CPR reveals no single realistic countermeasure, and no sat- 
isfactory package of a few countermeasures, that would offset the 
CPR advantages completely, though one countermeasure (the regional 
deterrent) could have dramatic effect. The listing which follows 
is therefore lengthy. Taken together these actions should have 
highly significant cumulative effects. Avenues considered to be 
politically unacceptable or economically infeasible have been 
excluded. Most of the actions suggested involve little if any 
additional cost. The total cost involved for all the actions 
listed is nevertheless high, although these include many actions 
which would probably be necessary in any case, and total costs, of 
course, are dependent on the scope and phasing of the actions that 
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are adopted. But increased costs are inevitable in the increased- 
risk environment that will result from the emergence of the CPR as 
a nuclear power. 

The actions suggested below are grouped for convenience into 
categories according to their primary purpose. This device is not 
intended to indicate that the purpose or effect of a specific action 
can be wholly catalogued under a single heading. All of the actions 
listed will have some general effect. 

TO FORESTALL INITIAL ADVERSE EFFECTS 

These measures are covered in Appendix C . 1 Those of a speci- 
fically military nature include such measures as the provision of 
schooling in the realities of nuclear warfare for Asian elites, 
and combined military planning with Asian allies. 

TO BOLSTER ALLIED WILL AND CAPABILITIES 

Air Defense Improvements 

For at least the next several years any Chinese nuclear offen- 
sive delivery capability must to a significant extent include 
aircraft. Present programs envisage substantial improvements in 
air defense capabilities in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and Taiwan, and 
these are the areas most likely to be subject to CPR nuclear attack. 


1. See below, pp. 161-71. 



In addition to some improvements in the air defenses for the 
Philippines, rudimentary air defenses, presently US-manned and on 
a non-permanent basis, have been provided in Thailand and South 
Vietnam. All major allies should have some assurance of self- 
protection at least from a primitive Chinese offensive nuclear 
strike. If the estimate in Appendix A approximates actual Chinese 
progress, present programs should suffice provided those for 
Thailand and South Vietnam are put on a permanent basis and manned 
by indigenous personnel. The United States should be prepared, 
however, to accelerate and enlarge current programs if subsequent 
events should indicate the development of a larger- scale or more 
sophisticated Chinese aircraft delivery capability. 

Visible Presence of US Forces 

Until recently, when the US reacted to Communist threats in 
South Vietnam and Thailand, exercises of mobile US forces (parti- 
cularly those deployed from within the United States) were infre- 
quent, of small scale, and limited in locale. Provision should be 
made for frequent demonstration of the mobile character of US 
forces, in areas not immediately threatened as well as in areas 
that are. 


2. See below, p. 147. 



Bilateral Arrangements with Thailand 

Further action may be desirable. Details are given in 
Appendix B. ^ 

Improved Military Relationship with Pakistan 

This also appears to be desirable. Details are given in 
Appendix B. 4 

TO IMPROVE THE US DETERRENT POSTURE 

Establishment of an Effective Regional Deterrent Force 

No single US countermeasure to CPR acquisition of nuclear weap 
ons will be as significant as the constitution of an effective 
regional deterrent force, plainly capable of devastating the CPR, 
but posing relatively little threat to the Soviet Union. Some 
actions to the end of improving the survivability and responsive- 
ness to control of what are, in effect, already elements of a US 
regional deterrent force are now under way or are planned. Insofar 
as land-based elements are concerned, however, these measures are 
devoted largely to insuring short-term survivability in the event 
of a Soviet first strike. Long-term survivability and responsive- 
ness to control are necessary in the face of a nuclear-capable CPR. 


3. See below, pp. 156-57. 


This requires additional effort in the way of hardening and con- 
cealment of forces and of command and control facilities, disper- 
sion of logistic facilities, and possibly improvement of the air 
defenses for US forces and facilities. 

A missile capability afloat, including both Polaris submarines 
and ship-based medium-range ballistic missiles /MRBMs/, is a highly 
desirable element of the regional deterrent force because of the 
comparative invulnerability of these elements to CPR attack and 
because political complications will be minimized by their use. 

Deployment of the Field Army Ballistic Missile Defense System, 
or some counterpart, should be accelerated. Hardened land-based 
MRBMs would also make a significant contribution to tne regional 
deterrent posture; early deployment rather than magnitude of num- 
bers is the critical element. 

Encouragement of Chinese Doubts of USSR Intentions 

This can be an important psycnological and political by- 
product of US military posture and policy. Details are given in 
Appendix C. 5 


5. See below, pp. 161-71, and particularly 166-67, 171. 


Vulnerability Studies on East Asian Communist States 


Such studies should be initiated by the Department of Defense. 

r 

Details are given in Appendix C. 

TO INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS OF US FORCES DEPLOYED TO FORWARD AREAS 
Ground Forces 

The ability of ground forces to fight in a nuclear environment 
requires a high degree of tactical mobility in all committed forces. 
Present US forces in or available to the Far East do not have this 
mobility and some improvement is called for. 

Land-Based Air Forces 

As feasible, additional base facilities suitable for use by 
US combat units should be made available to permit additional 
deployments and disr .'Tsion, particularly in Korea and Southeast 
Asia. Tnese faci li • ..es can be provided least expensively either 
by a program to expand indigenous civil aviation capabilities or 
through funding in part by tne Military Aid Program /MAP 7 to sup- 
port indigenous air rorce operations. In either case, tne facili- 
ties provided should of course be compatible with the requirements 
for support of US forces. 


6. See below, pp. 165-66. 
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Logistics 


The most apparent and dangerous vulnerability of US forces 
that may be committed to potentially nuclear operations in for- 
ward areas lies in present logistic facilities and practices. A 
detailed survey snould be made to determine specific actions that 
can be taken to eliminate or to reduce these vulnerabilities. 

TO IMPROVE US FORCE CAPABILITIES FOR QUICK LOCAL RESPONSE 

Strategic Mobility 

Rapid US local response will be essential in order to control 
escalation by a nuclear-capable Cnina and to minimize pressures 
for active Soviet support of Chinese military operations. This 
capability requires a high degree of strategic mobility both for 
forces stationed in the Far East and for forces in the United 
States that may be called upon to reinforce the Pacific Command 
/FACOMy. Significant improvements in the immediate availability 
of highly mobile forces within PACOM, and in strategic mobility 
through improvements in strategic airlift, "roll-on-roll-off " trans- 
ports, and floating stockpiles, are included in present programs. 

A further increase in locally available air transport in PACOM 
may be desirable. Further significant increases in the mobility 
of US forces will require primarily improvement in the forward-base 
environment of likely areas of hostility. 7 

7. See below, pp. 144-45. 
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Thai Defenses 

If future events snould lead to the development of a Communist 
forward base in Laos, Thai force requirements should be carefully 
re-examined in the light of actual developments to insure that the 
Thais can retard hostile operations sufficiently to permit the 
introduction of US forces. Preparations to improve the Thai base 
structure to permit the accelerated deployment of US forces will 
be particularly important through provision of dispersion and 
redundancy. Any such improvements should also reduce vulnerability 
to a minimum- scale nuclear attack. 

Forward Base Environment 

The generally primitive logistical environment in Korea and 
Southeast Asia militates strongly against prompt, effective, mili- 
tary operations whether by allied or US forces, and entails exces- 
sive concentration of deployed military resources. In view of the 
heavy current interest and emphasis on this question of environ- 
ment, specific recommendations are not offered other than to note 
that any improvement in ports, roads, railroads, airfields, and 
communications — or local availability of petroleum products and 
transport and heavy engineering equipment — would directly assist 
any US military . deployments , operations, or support that may be 
required. Economic and military aid programs should be carefully 
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coordinated to insure that any effort subsidized by tne United 
States contributes to tne over-all US-allied military capability. 

Bilateral Planning , 

Present bilateral planning with US allies in the Far East 
is generally limited to broad concepts and the basic elements 
affecting combined control or coordination of operations. Such 
generalized planning requires our allies to draw tneir own con- 
clusions on the actual capabilities of US forces to assist them 
in defense of their territory. More specific planning, which would 
carry at least a connotation of US force commitment, would permit 
tnese nations to assess US capabilities more correctly, and thus 
provide a much better basis for timely and realistic requests for 
US assistance when and .if a threat arises. This planning should 
specifically include the allocation of tasks, arrangements for the 
reception and forward movement of US forces, the provision of 
locally available supplies and services, and similar matters on 
which the rate of build-up of US forces depends. 

TO INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF WESTERN ALLIES 

Australia 

Australia can reasonably be expected to support US military 
operations in Asia, and in particular in Southeast Asia both 
morally and, within its capabilities, in action. Australian 
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capacilities for effective military support are severely limited 

by distance, lack of suitable forces, and inadequate transport 

and these difficulties will- be intensified if Malaya, Singapore 
and North Borneo federate. Active encouragement and assistance 
should he given Australia to maintain a significant mobile ground 
and air force capability together with the means for the rapid 
forward movement of these units when required. Improvement in air 
and sea transport capabilities, and logistic support capabilities, 
should have first priority. 

The United Kingdom 

The creation of the Malaysian Federation will probably lead 
to the substitution of a "British presence," in the form of a small 
naval force, for present Commonwealth forces now based on Singapore 
and Malaya. While little assistance can be expected from UK forces 
for US military operations, the retention of some British capabil- 
ity in the area can reduce the probability of attack on, or US 
involvement in, Malaya, India, and Pakistan. The United Kingdom 
should be discreetly encouraged to retain existing base facilities 
in Singapore, Malaya, and the Indian Ocean in usable condition 
(even chough largely in standby status). This retention will at 
least conserve some British capability to commit forces to the area. 
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ESTIMATED COMMUNIST CHINESE NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 

END WARHEADS DELIVERY VEHICLES REMARKS 

OF 1 2 3 

YEAR Units Max. Yield A/CT MRBM ICBM 

Initial test detonation in 
1963 or early 1964 


1964 

12 

20 KT 

345 



1965 

25 


310 


Initial Operational Capa- 
bility /I0C7 with Beagle 

1966 

40 


280 

5 


1967 

65 

30 KT 

250 

10 

IOC with MRBM 

1968 

115 


225 

30 


1969 

180 

^ MT 

205 

60 

First thermonuclear weapon 

1970 

285 


185 1 2 3 4 

105 


1971 

400 


16S 4 

150 


1972 

550 

1 MT 

150 4 

200 3(?) 

IOC with ICBM (?) 


1. One unit represents fissionable material sufficient to pro- 
duce a fission weapon of approximately nominal yield (20KT). Two 
units would be necessary to produce a thermonuclear weapon, regard- 
less of yield. Thus, beginning in 1969, the Chinese could have 
either the stated number of fission weapons, or half as many fusion 
weapons, or a combination in between. 

2. Assumed to be a basic weapon of about 2500 pounds, which would 
be compatible both with the Beagle and with MRBMs. If Badgers are 
available, greater weights and hence greater yields could be used. 

3. Assumed to be Beagle. Badgers might be available if furnished 
by the USSR, or possibly by the late 1960s through Chinese production. 
Alternatively, a new fighter bomber, nuclear-capable, might be avail- 
able by the end of the decade. 

4. Manned aircraft may no longer be essential at this time in 
view of ratio of missiles to warheads if China has solved the target- 
ing problem. If not, Beagles probably will have been replaced by 
newer types . 

This estimate is based upon Donald B. Keesing, The Communist Chi- 

nese Nuclear Threat — Warheads and Delivery Vehicles Td), SECRET- 

RESTRICTED DATA, ISD Study Memorandum No. 17 (IDA, Washington, D. C.). 
This PACIFICA paper will be issued shortly. The numbers of warheads 
follow the "Moderately Slow" production program described in that 
paper, on the assumption that a plutonium-producing reactor came into 
operation in 1961. 
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APPENDIX B 


US ALLIANCE SYSTEMS IN THE FAR EAST 

Proposals have been made to deal with US security problems 
in the Asian-Pacific area by the revamping of present US alliances 
or by unilateral US guarantees. A variety of alternatives has 
been suggested, among them: a Northest Asia Treaty Organization, 

which, at a minimum, would include the United States, Japan, and 
South Korea; a Pacific Treaty Organization including South Vietnam, 
the Republic of China, South Korea, the United States, and possibly 
the Philippines; the dissolution of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization /SEAT07 and its replacement by an organization from 
which the United Kingdom and France (especially) would be excluded; 
and a new ’’Eisenhower Doctrine” covering some uncommitted nations 
of Asia (presumably India, Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon). 

It is believed that none of these proposals is attractive. 

The prime question that has to be answered in each case is: does 
a new, formal arrangement improve on existing agreements? 

A second question — is the proposed arrangement practicable? — 
rules out such suggestions as might call for an Asian-Pacific 
structure similar to NATO, because the conditions are sharply 
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different. 1 The North Atlantic Treaty Organization faces a single 
source of danger in one principal geographic area (when a secondary 
defense area was introduced with the accession of Greece and 
Turkey, considerable strain was placed on the alliance). In Asia, 
the United States, along with assorted allies, faces several sour- 
ces of danger in several geographic areas. With Japan, the United 
States faces threats from the Soviet Union and, ultimately, from 
the People’s Republic of China /CPR.7- With South Korea, the United 
States faces threats from North Korea, the CPR, and the USSR. The 
threat to South Vietnam comes from within and from North Vietnam, 
and perhaps ultimately from the CPR, but the South Koreans may 
consider that it does not seriously affect them. The Filipinos 
may likewise consider that threats against South Korea or Japan do 
not necessarily constitute a danger to the Philippines. In fact, 
among Asians allied with the United States, the only common factor 
in their resistance to external Communist threats is the existence 
of this alliance. The Asian allies, unlike — under certain circum- 
stances — the European allies, appear to be incapable of agreeing 
on the direction of forces held in common. The major forces, and 
certainly the swing forces--naval, air, and mobile ground elements 
— must be US forces under US control. 

1. For further discussion of this point, see Appendix G, 
below, pp. 211-17. 
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The United States now has bilateral agreements with Japan, 
South Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines. It has the ANZUS Treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand. It is allied with Thailand and 
Pakistan in SEATO. With South Vietnam, which is also covered by 
a SEATO protocol, special arrangements for satisfactory coopera- 
tion exist through the Military Assistance Advisory Group /MAAG7 
agreement. 

In the North Pacific, any effort to achieve a trilateral 
alliance of Japan and South Korea with the United States would 
almost certainly result in a worsening of military cooperation in 
the area. The two Asian countries dislike and distrust each other. 
As matters now stand, the air defense of both is joined under a 
single US command, an arrangement that could not be improved upon 
and that would probably only deteriorate as the result of a formal 
alliance agreement. A secret protocol to the bilateral agreement 
with Japan assures that the United States can use Japan without 
prior consultation as an operational base for emergency UN opera- 
tions that might again have to be conducted to defend South Korea. 
As for South Korea itself, the United States has greater de facto 
military control under UN auspices than could be confirmed politi- 
cally by any agreement stemming from a new alliance system, and to 
formalize the situation further even by a status-of-forces agree- 
ment could only reduce the latitude of US military action. 
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With respect to Japan, important restrictions exist at present, 
t*ut these are not likely to be relaxed under the terms of a wid- 
ened and formalized alliance system. The requirement is. that the 
United States consult with the Government of Japan on movements of 
missiles or nuclear weapons into Japan, and before conducting com- 
bat operations directly from Japan. Transit and logistic rights 
are not thereby affected, and consultation requirements in an 
emergency should prove to be hardly more than a formality. The 
restriction making it formally impossible to store nuclear weapons 
in Japan is -a very real hindrance to the immediate capability of 
US forces (primarily tactical air forces) stationed in Japan. In 
an emergency requiring such action, a way could probably be found 
for moving nuclear weapons expeditiously in spite of this restric- 
tion, if time permits. In view of the present Japanese attitude 
toward nuclear warfare and nuclear weapons, it would be unwise to 
raise the question with the Japanese Government now, and hence for 
the time being at least the situation should be accepted as it is. 2 

No reason is seen to abandon the system of bilateral agree- 
ments between the United States and South Korea and the United 
States and Japan in favor of a Northeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

2. But the situation should be mended if and when circum- 
stances become favorable , as of course they may when Communist 
China acquires nuclear weapons. US aircraft based in Japan might 
then be afforded the opportunity to make a more certain contribu- 
tion in the event of general war. 



On the contrary, military considerations argue against an enlarged 
security treaty. 

Without US insistence and participation, there is no present 
possibility that Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines 
could unite in a defensive alliance. Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and South Korea can in no real sense reinforce each other, and 
for them such an alliance would be wholly political — and prob- 
ably both impracticable and unmanageable. Except in the event 
either of a general war or a regional war between China and the 
United States, both Taiwan and the Philippines are likely to be 
involved in quite different situations of limited warfare than are 
South Korea and Japan, taken singly or together. From the military 
point of view a widened alliance of the United States with these 
four countries is unnatural and unnecessary. Bilateral agree- 
ments are better and more flexible in every case. 

A bilateral agreement with Taiwan is necessary so long as 
the United States is committed to that island's defense. The 
agreement is militarily useful for intelligence purposes as well 
as for providing a military base. The Republic of China has sev- 
eral times in the past offered to make forces available (supported, 
of course, from US resources) for anti -Communist operations else- 
where in Asia. Inclusion of Taiwan in a multilateral arrangement 
might facilitate the use of Nationalist Chinese forces outside of 
Taiwan, but cannot be considered as a requirement for this purpose. 
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So long as the Nationalist Chinese are willing to provide the 
troops, the United States to support them, and the host nation to 
receive them, formal multilateral treaty arrangements would appear 
to be unnecessary. If this combined willingness does not exist, 
multilateral alliance arrangements could hardly be effective. 

The bilateral agreement with the Philippines is desirable as 
providing a military base, despite restrictions placed upon the 
United States by the exigencies of Philippine nationalism. While 
a stronger guarantee that Philippine bases would be available for 
operational use by US forces, especially for use in the defense of 
Taiwan, would be desirable, it is unlikely that stronger guaran- 
tees than now exist could be obtained through any alternative 

t 

arrangement. 

Turning to Southeast Asia, we witness there a SEATO organi- 
zation that may, as regards originative action, be viewed as little 
better than moribund. Chinese Communist (and Indian) propaganda 
has contributed to making this treaty organization, in the eyes of 
many neutrals, a symbol of vestigial colonialism in Asia. Never- 
theless, in the event of overt Communist Chinese aggression in 
Southeast Asia, the provisions of the SEATO treaty may become 
effective, membership in the organization may then compel the 
United Kingdom and even France to acquiesce in counteraction, and 
broader political support, both in Asia and in Europe, for military 
action may be forthcoming. Further, membership in SEATO probably 
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played a role in the past, and may again in the future, in influ- 
encing individual states (Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
in particular) to offer token military forces for military action 
to oppose low-level Communist aggression. Finally, the inherent 
uncertainties on when and if SEATO might agree to concerted mili- 
tary action can serve to discourage Chinese military opportunism. 

No multilateral alternative to SEATO, more advantageous to 
the United States, appears to be practical. No Asian nation not 
now aligned with the United States would be likely to join in such 
military alliance regardless of its name of membership, unless the 
United States were excluded — an arrangement certainly not facili- 
tating US support of a threatened area. Exclusion of Britain and 
France from membership would eliminate all possibility of practi- 
cal assistance by those nations and reduce the likelihood of 
obtaining their political support, and the attempt to exclude them 
might damage US relationships with European allies of great impor- 
tance to the United States. Communist claims that any new alliance 
is a colonial device to exploit Asian nations would not diminish; 
this propaganda would merely focus even more than before on the 
United States. 

Although SEATO as an organization has proven ineffective in 
the face of past ambiguous Communist aggression, a weakness that 
has undoubtedly tended to degrade the alliance in Asian eyes, the 
possibility remains thatovert Communist agression could evoke a 
concerted response. 
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In sum, weak and imperfect though it may be, SEATO is a 
useful device unlikely for the time being to be bettered by any 
practicable alternative multilateral arrangement# An effective 
substitute for SEATO might be an alliance against Communist China 
in which both India and Pakistan would participate# Such an alii" 
ance would not be likely, however, unless a way could be found for 
composing Indian-Pakistani differences and unless India should be 
prepared to alter its attitude with regard to alignments. 

The US relationship with SEATO nations is weakened by the 
special situations of Thailand and Pakistan. These nations have 
no formal security arrangements with the United States except 
through regional security organizations: SEATO in the case of Thai- 

land; SEATO and, more indirectly, CENTO in the case of Pakistan. 
Neither Thailand nor Pakistan has real confidence in guarantees 
offered by the United States solely through regional security 
arrangements . 

In the case of Pakistan, the problem is complicated by the 
suspicion with which India would view any obvious new link between 
the United States and Pakistan. It might be possible, without 
entering into a bilateral security agreement with Pakistan, to 
improve this situation in Pakistani eyes by placing the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group there under Commander in Chief, Pacific 
/CINCPAC7 rather than under the United States Commander in Chief, 
Europe /CINCEUR7, and enlarging the scope of the MAAG’s activities 
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to include a measure of bilateral planning. This change would 
place US military responsibilities for Pakistan under the comman- 
der with operational responsibilities in the area. The continu- 
ing exchange of operational and intelligence views, combined with 
US advice and assistance in Pakistani operational planning (even 
though necessarily on a highly selective basis), would constitute 
a significant commitment of US assistance and support beyond that 
stemming from the less-certain coalition arrangements, and without 
providing undue alarm to the Government of India. Pakistan would 
presumably remain a member of the Central Treaty Organization, 
retention of which is required partly because it associates Iran 
with the West, and partly to provide coalition means of dealing 
with Soviet-Afghan threats to Pakistan. Threats to Pakistan from 
India may be more real than any of these factors, but can hardly 
evoke US military reassurance at any time when the United States 
is also attempting to buttress India. 

As respects Thailand, it would appear that the real change 
in relationships that has been required may have been accomplished 
as the result of recent executive assurance of US commitment to 
the defense of Thailand. The Thais should consider that they have 
thus received assurance that inaction by SEATO will not prevent 
action by the United States in event Thai security is threatened. 
If the Thais require further, or more formal, assurance from the 
United States, it should be provided. 
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South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia could be considered for 
formal bilateral security arrangements with the United States only 
by violation of the Geneva agreements of 1954, which the United 
States unilaterally agreed not to disturb. Cambodia and Laos, as 
confirmed neutrals, are at least for the time being excluded from 
consideration as security partners. With South Vietnam, the United 
States possesses military agreements and arrangements capable of 
being expanded de facto to satisfy the requirements of any likely 
situation, and any attempt to formalize the situation further would 
probably only make it worse from the military point of view. 

As respects the possibility of covering a reluctant India, 
Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon with a new "Eisenhower Doctrine,” the 
lack of a specific US military commitment appears preferable until 
such time as circumstances arise to make a commitment desirable, 
and desired by the beneficiaries of the guarantees. In any event 
the United States should not gratuitously offer to enter into such 
commitments. It is important that these Asian countries do not re- 
ceive them in the spirit of conferring a favor on the United States . 

More real and useful benefits ought to be obtainable from the 
ANZUS Treaty than are obtained at present. An understanding might 
be reached by which the United States undertakes the "strategic” 
defense of Australia and New Zealand against threats of nuclear 
attack or invasion, thus relieving those countries of insupportable 
burdens they apparently are striving to assume. This should 
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involve no additional cost to the United States, inasmuch as forces 
otherwise available can assume this largely political commitment 
without reinforcement. In return, Australia (assisted by New Zea- 
land) could reconstitute its existing military establishment so 
as to provide a substantial mobile combat force, along with the 
necessary transport to make it readily employable in Southeast 
Asia in response not only to SEATO decisions, but also to those 
reached within ANZUS. 

It is concluded that, except as respects Pakistan, Austral- 
asia, and possibly Thailand, existing security arrangements are 
adequate and, from the military point of view, unlikely to be 
improved. Consideration should be given to placing the MAAG, 
Pakistan, under CINCPAC rather than US CINCEUR. The possibility 
of a more fruitful military collaboration with Australia and New 
Zealand should be explored. Finally, a more formal bilateral 
arrangement may be desirable with Thailand, if the Thai government 


wants it. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

A "psychological operation" may be defined as any planned 
action or series of actions a major objective of which is the 
creation of a desired state of mind, or mental reaction, in the 
target audience. All suggested actions listed elsewhere in this 
paper therefore fall broadly within the field of psychological 
operations, particularly those actions dealing with alliances, 
improvements in US and allied military forces, the maintenance 
of deterrent forces, and educational measures. 

More narrowly, psychological operations can be limited to 
the communication of ideas by measures adapted solely to creating 
a desired psychological reaction. These measures may be employed 
continuously, or may be designed specifically to take advantage 
of a single action or situation and completed within a definite 
time span. In the first category lie such activities as propa- 
ganda (white, gray, and black) and education. This appendix con- 
cerns itself primarily with those psychological operations de- 
signed for a specific situation; it is also limited to measures 
that affect the military situation and that require some degree 
of implementation by US military forces. 
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Among the many criteria necessary for effective psychological 
operations , two are considered to be of overriding importance; 

1) The thought conveyed must be essentially truthful and 
grounded in reality. 

2) The United States must speak with a common voice in order 
to communicate the desired thought and induce the desired reaction. 

OBJECTIVES 

General objectives of psychological operations that the United 
States may undertake to counter a nuclear-capable China include: 

A. Minimization of any tendency toward neutralism or accommo- 
dation on the part of non-Communist Asian nations, and maximization 
of tendencies toward closer relations with the United States. This 
objective applies particularly to Japan, Thailand, and India. 

B. Assurance that both the Communists and US allies under- 
stand that the United States has, and will continue to have, both 
the will and the capability to: 

1) Oppose local Communist aggression of whatever nature. 

2) Take decisive military action in the event of open 
provocation, including a breach by the Communists of any ground 
rules established by the United States in a situation of local 
crisis . 

3) Exploit US nuclear and other military superiority, 
as required. 
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C. Minimization of the likelihood of open Soviet support of 
Chinese Communist military adventures, and the inspiration of 
doubt in the minds of the Chinese leadership on Soviet intentions 
in this regard. 

These general objectives suggest the following specific objec- 
tives for psychological operations : 

1) Elimination of the " shock effect" in large segments of the 
Free World (including the United States) that is likely to result 
if the initial Chinese test detonation comes as a general surprise. 

2) Minimization of the likelihood of an estimate by our Asian 
allies, and by the Communists, that the emergence of the People’s 
Republic of China /CPR/ as a nuclear power will materially affect 
in the foreseeable future the over-all strategic situation, and 
particularly the military balance in the Far East, between the 
Free World and the Communist bloc. 

3) Assurance that both US allies and the Communists correctly 
estimate the will and capability of the United States to counter 
effectively and promptly, and to defeat Communist aggression 
regardless of a locally effective Chinese nuclear capability. 

4) Assurance of a proper appreciation by the Asian Communist 
bloc states of their vulnerability in a nuclear war involving the 
United States. 

5) An increase in the doubts (which must exist in any case) 
of the Communist Chinese leadership that the USSR will in fact 






employ, or even credibly threaten to employ, Soviet long-range 
striking forces in support of Chinese military operations. 

6) An increase in any existing element of mutual suspicion 
between the Communist Chinese and the Soviets as regards the 
other’s intentions in areas of competition. 

7) Minimization of any tendency on the part of non- 
Communist Asian states to seek either closer relations with the 
USSR as a restraining influence on an aggressive, nuclear- 
capable CPR, or (as in the case of Pakistan) with the CPR itself 
in an effort to achieve local objectives. 

SUGGESTED ACTIONS 

The following psychological operations, primarily military 
in character, are suggested: 

1) Nu dear Education for Asian Elites . 1 The primary objec- 
tive-through education of Asian elites in the nuclear facts of 
life— is to convey an understanding of the overwhelming US mili- 
tary and economic might compared to that of Communist China, and 
to convey belief in the ability and determination of the United 

States to protect its allies against any threats from Communist 
China . 


,, 1 ■ ^ detailed proposal for such schooling is presented in 

Mareh 27 1962? P ° rt ^ Nuclear °r±entatio? of Asians, dated 




2 ) Combined Military Planning . For at least several years 
Chinese nuclear capabilities will be small and relatively primi- 
tive, and the asymmetries in nuclear capabilities and vulnerabili- 
ties will greatly favor the United States and its allies. US 
allies can be made fully aware of these facts by the early initi- 
ation of combined planning for the defense of allied territories, 
conducted on the assumption that China will, for the next few 
years, have only a small locally effective nuclear capability. 

The United States is already engaged in coordinated planning with 
all Asian allies either bilaterally or — with Thailand and Pakistan — 
through the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization /SEATO/. Direct 
bilateral combined planning can emphasize the limitations of 
Chinese capabilities, and, at the same time, inure the military 

and political leaders of our allies to the Chinese nuclear threat. 

An Asian version of the command post exercises /CPXsJ as origi- 
nally conceived for Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe 
/SHAPE7, to be conducted by Commander in Chief, Pacific /CINCPAC7, 
should also be a useful device for these purposes. 

3 ) Vulnerability Studies of Far Eastern Communist States . 
Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam are all highly 
vulnerable to nuclear offensive operations. This vulnerability 
may be underestimated by the Communists with the result that they 
may be tempted to initiate aggressive operations. If this vulner- 
ability is not recognized by our allies, it may weaken their 
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adherence to the West or cause them to delay a request for US mili- 


tar y assistance unnecessarily. A detailed study of the vulnerability 
of the Far Eastern Communist bloc would clearly indicate , in terms 
such as personnel casualties and percentage of industry destroyed, 
the extreme vulnerability of those states and, properly publicized, 
should give cause for caution to the Communists and comfort to our 
friends. Such a study, preferably accomplished through detailed, 
computerized wargaming, should be supplemented by unequivocal and 
pointed but low key statements or other indicators designed to in- 
sure that the CPR correctly estimates that it would be the target 
for major nuclear offensive strikes in the event of substantial 
provocation or of a general war. 

4) Encouragement of Chinese Doubts of Soviet Intentions . In 
spite of possible increased pressures on the USSR (engendered by a 
CPR nuclear capability) to cover Chinese military actions strate- 
gically , there will always be some element of uncertainty on the 


part of the CPR leadership as regards Soviet willingness to accept 
the grave risks of a serious US-USSR engagement solely to assist 
China. These doubts can be nourished in the first instance by the 
publication of austerely objective analyses of the disproportionate 
nature of USSR risk as compared to USSR possible advantage. Such 
articles could set the stage for more sophisticated divisive action, 
particularly action employing covert means. The establishment of 
a separate, obviously effective, regional deterrent to CPR nuclear 
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aggression should prove highly exploitable for corrosive and 
divisive purposes. 

5) Common US Voice on Use of Nuclear Weapons . If there is 
reasonable probability that the United States may decide to use 
nuclear weapons in the event of hostilities in specific areas, it 
is essential that the point be brought home to the Communists that 
US response will be prompt, of adequate weight, and, if necessary, 
nuclear. This can be done only if all US official representation 
in, or visiting, these areas speaks with unanimity on US determi- 
nation to use nuclear weapons if they should be required. Such a 
common voice would not of course commit the United States to em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons in the event of hostilities; it would, 
however, assist in ensuring that the Communists are unambiguously 
aware of US will and capability to resist aggression by whatever 
means may be necessary. 

6) Selective Release of Intelligence on Chinese Nuclear 
Capabilities . While there apparently is general recognition, as 
reflected by the many rumors which have appeared in the world 
press, that the CPR will eventually achieve a nuclear capability, 
it is also apparent that preponderant opinion considers this 
capability as a vague event which may happen only at some distant 
time in the indefinite future. If the initial shock effect both 
in Asia and in the United States is to be minimized, action should 
be taken progressively to alert the Free World to the reality of 
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the Chinese nuclear program and to the imminence of the initial 
test detonation. As evidence becomes available on the developing 
Chinese nuclear program, this intelligence should be released for 
public consumption. This would then provide a factual backdrop 
for other actual and psychological operations that may be adopted. 
It is particularly important that the Free World be alerted to an 
imminent CPR test detonation when available intelligence is suffi- 
cient to make a reasonably certain prediction of the event. 

COVERT PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Most psychological warfare operations must necessarily be of 

an overt nature. The psychological impact of overt actions can, 

however, be reinforced, exaggerated, or toned down through covert 
means . 

Ihe term "covert operation" as used in this appendix is lim- 
ited to actions intended to cause the intelligence activities of 
the target governments to arrive at conclusions desired by the US. 
These operations consist of providing intelligence, of a real or 
notional nature, in a manner which will provide "hard evidence" 
specifically designed to cause the target government to arrive at 
conclusions predetermined by the United States. This type of op- 
eration is analogous to strategic deception; it involves the same 
methods, entails the same organization, and requires the same 
tight, centralized control as a strategic deception effort. 
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Covert psychological operations to be successful must meet 
the following primary criteria: 

1) They must be based on real actions or circumstances, and 
must be specifically designed to capitalize on those realities. 

2) They must provide a number of intelligence indicators 
that are mutually reinforcing and confirming. 

3 ) The organization and assets must be available prior to 
the initiation of the operation. 

4) The intelligence provided must be consistent regardless 
of the governmental departments or agencies involved. Close, cen- 
tralized control, on an interdepartmental basis, is thus essential. 

The design of a covert psychological operation depends on the 
assets available, on the occurrence of specific real activities, 
and on timing. It is thus not feasible to devise any specific 
covert psychological operation apart from its context. Attached 
for purely illustrative purposes is a statement of two types of 
psychological operations which might be undertaken: one, almost 

wholly military, devised to meet the requirements of a specific, 
potentially military, situation; the second, primarily non-military, 
which might be implemented over a longer time, depending on the 
occurrence of fortuitous events. 



addendum to appendix c 


TWO ILLUSTRATIVE COVERT OPERATIONS 

1. PURPOSE. To reinforce estimates by the Communists and by US 
allies of the intentions and capability of the United States to 
use military force in a specific situation. 

Possible Indicators : 

Alerts and exercises of forces that might be committed 

Stand-down of air transport 

A marked increase (some of which may be deceptive) in 
communications traffic between pertinent headquarters, units 
and activities in the crisis area 

Carefully timed visits to the area of Very Important 
Persons, particularly of military VIPs, both openly and 
pseudo-clandestinely 

Negotiations for supplies and services with the threat- 
ened government 

Aircraft movements to and from nuclear storage sites in 
the Pacific, and movements of aircraft already tagged by the 

Communists as associated with movement of atomic weapons to 
the crisis area 

The sudden imposition of new communications security and 
other security measures, both within the crisis area and by 
forces elsewhere which may be involved 
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Communications manipulation to exaggerate all of the 
above measures, with particular regard to the numbers of 
military units and headquarters that may be involved 

2. PURPOSE : To encourage mutual distrust between the Soviet 

Union and the CPR, and in particular to encourage CPR doubts of 
Soviet intentions with regard to the use of, or to the posing of 
a credible threat to use, Soviet long-range strategic forces. 
Possible Indicators : 

Minor adjustments in US aid programs to give the im- 
pression of pertinent United States-Soviet accord and coor- 
dination (such as obtained fortuitously in India) 

High-level diplomatic consultation with USSR represent- 
atives, appropriately timed, succeeded by leaks (diplomatic 
or military) of notional intelligence on the nature of the 
subject discussed and the amount of agreement reached 

Covert reinforcement, to both the USSR and the CPR, of 
the US intention to employ PACOM forces, in the event of war 
with the CPR, solely against the CPR, reserving strategic 
forces to counter Soviet involvement 

Exploitation of any real or notional act that would in- 
dicate Soviet dissimulation with regard to the CPR, particu- 
larly exploitation of any US-USSR agreement (notionally 
embroidered) 
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APPENDIX D 


A LANCHESTER EQUATION ANALYSIS OF INVASION AND RESPONSE 

Seymour J. Deitchman 

Research and Engineering Support Division 
Institute for Defense Analyses 

The Lanchester equations are applied to invasion and 
response in a circumscribed area. The parameters of timeliness 
in response and total effort required to win are explored. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Lanchester equations, describing certain types of 
military engagement, were published in 1916 Lanchester 
treated two types of modern combat: 

Let x 1 and x 2 be the strengths of odd and even sides, 
respectively, and x 1Q and x 2Q their initial strengths; 
a and A the average effectiveness of even men in killing 
odd men; b and B the average effectiveness of odd men in 
killing even men; and assume that men put out of action are 
"dead" and all men in action are firing.* Then, 

*a and b are defined as rate of fire times the kill proba- 
bility .of an aimed weapon, rp, while A and B are defined as the 
kill probability of random shots from an individual weapon, or 
rate of fire times the ratio of effective area of the weapon to 
area occupied by the enemy , r Ae . 



k: ** 

a) When each side is visible to the other side, and every 
man on each side is able to fire on any opposing indi- 
vidual, the loss rate on one side is proportional to 
the number of opponents firing, and x^ = - ax 2 ; 

x 2 = -bx 1< This leads to the "square law" for 
"equality of fighting strength" (i.e., the condition 
under which neither side wins), a x 2Q 2 = b x 1Q 2 . 

b) When each side is invisible to the other, and each fires 
into the area the other occupies,* the loss rate on one 
side is proportional to the number of men on the other 
art d to the number of men occupying the area under fire, 
so that x 1 = -A x 2 x^; x 2 = -B x^x 2> This leads to the 
"linear law" for "equality of fighting strength," 

A x 2Q = B x 1Q . 

Since the inception of the Lanchester equations, there has 
been a proliferation of equations of this type, applied to 
analysis of many situations of warfare (e.g., (2) and (3)). It 
has, however, been difficult to show that the equations are 
valid. It is virtually impossible to choose values of the con- 
stants or casualty rates a priori to forecast how a battle will 
turn out; nor do the equations account for all the vagaries of 

*Actually, each fires into the area he believes the other to 
occupy, which may be different from that which he does occupy. 

In this case, the two are assumed. to be the same. 
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a real battle. The few attempts (e.g., (4)) at testing the 
validity of the equations for situations consistent with the 
assumptions have had to rely on historical data, peculiar to 
each situation, for evaluation of the casualty rates; and so 
even in cases where validity has been examined, this. has been 
done on an a posteriori basis, without generality. Despite 
these limitations of the Lanchester equations, they do, in 
their original form, represent a simple and elegant description 
of certain types of military exchange. Even though they cannot 
ordinarily be used to predict quantitatively the course of a 
military engagement, they have proved useful in elucidating, 
some general principles regarding the situations to which they 
can be addressed. 

With this in mind, the Lanchester equations have been 
used to explore some parameters of invasion and response in a 
circumscribed area . 


ANALYSIS 

The equations for open combat with constant input of 

( 2 ) 

resources by both sides (neglecting operational attrition) are v 


x x = P - a x^ 
x 2 = Q - b x 1 


( 1 ) 
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where P and Q are constant rates of input of men or units by odd 
or even respectively. The solution to these equations, when 
a = b = k*, is 


n kt -kt 

x 1 = ^+ Ee C + F e c 


p kt -kt 

x 2 = E - E e c + F e c 


where : 



( 2 ) 


and t Q is time from the start of combat. The value of E deter- 
mines which way the battle goes; if E is negative, even wins, 
and if E is positive, odd wins. 

Consider now the situation in which odd invades a single, 
bounded area with a force of x 1Q , and maintains a constant build- 
up of forces (P) during his invasion with negligible opposition 

until time, t , when even enters from outside with a force of x 

a 20 


*It is assumed throughout this section that both sides 
remain equal in capability regardless of any 'differences in 
detail of tactics or weapons. The situation in which only one 
side uses nuclear weapons is thus excluded. 
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and starts the battle to oppose the invasion. Then at time 


Octet, 

a 


\ 


x i = x io + pt 


x 2 = 0 


(3a) 


at t = t , 


X 1 = x 10 + P ^ 


x 2 = X 20 


J 


(3b) 


and this is the point where t = 0, so that for any t = t - t , 

C C 3 

(t Q > 0), eq’s (2), with 


E = 


1 

2 



+ P 



x ■ + Q 

20 + k 




+ P 




give the values of and x 2 * The buildup required by even 
just to break even is given by 


% 






( 4 ) 


The total effort required by even to win, assuming Q > , 

can be measured by even * s total input to the battle, 
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where t Qw is t Q when odd is destroyed or gives up.* 

Values of Q b are shown in Fig. 1 for x 1Q =1, P = 1, k = 1, 

and various values of x 20 , as a function of t . The values 

chosen for the variables are consistent with measurement of 

relative force in terms of divisions or corps, and time in terms 

of days or weeks. Fig. 2 shows the course of the battle for a 

few cases, computed using eq T s 2. Fig. 3 shows values of e,p for 

even , for the conditions given. These have been determined by 

selecting initial values of x 2 q arbitrarily, and arbitrarily 

choosing values of Q > Q b appropriate to given values of t , 

with the aid of Fig. 1. Corresponding values of t , for use in 

cw 

eq. 5, were obtained from curves like those in Fig. 2. 

The penalty for delay is very great; when even T s input 
rate, Q, is slightly greater than that needed to win, the total 
input, ep, required increases by a factor of approximately five 


“The battle could be defined as ending when even has a 
preponderance of force, or odd is reduced to some fraction of his 
greatest force, or odd goes to zero. In this qualitative anal- 
ysis, the last has been selected; the nature of the results is 
not affected by this assumption. Further, if odd stops his 
buildup at some time t a ' and even does not enter until t a > t a T , 
the effect of delay beyond t a T disappears . In the real situ- 
ation, even though the odd buildup stops, odd would continue to 
consolidate his position, thereby making the battle more diffi- 
cult for even as his delay increases. The equations as given 
do not describe this situation, and the analysis applies only to 
the case where t a < t a r . 
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as delay increases over the range 0-5. An input rate double 
that required to break even reduces the penalty, particularly 
for larger values of t . The effect of input rate is much 
greater than that of initial force. These results are con- 
sistent with what is known about the advantage of applying over 
whelming force in a military situation. But it should be noted 
that the break-even input rate itself increases rapidly with t 

6 

Thus as delay in responding increases, available resources will 
be strained ever more severely, and these resources will 
approach the point where they first become inadequate for 
application of overwhelming force and then for winning at all. 
Looked at another way, if response is sufficiently rapid, not 
only is the total input (and therefore cost in casualties) 
required to win smaller than if there is substantial delay, 
but the resources required and available are more likely to 
be consistent with each other. 

There is evidently a tradeoff between allocation of 
resources to large forces if response capability is slow, and 
allocation of resources to the provision of a rapid response 
capability for a relatively small force (which may nevertheless 
be substantial in absolute terms). Airlift, sealift, and 
maintenance of foreign bases are all expensive, but so, too, 
are the equipment and support of the large forces that would 
obviously be required to win if the logistic system is not 
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adequate for a rapid response by even to an invasion of an 
allied country. While the need for such tradeoff analysis is 
intuitively obvious, this very crude application of the Lan- 
chester equations to the problem poses the issue very clearly 
as a critical one, and indicates a direction for quantitative 
definition of "fast” and "slow" reaction. It may become possible 
to say precisely what is meant by "too little and too late." 

Another question, posed implicitly and related to the 
previous one (although it cannot be treated by this approach), 
is that of the effect of response time on enemy actions. There 
is probably some t g which, if sufficiently small, is very likely 
to discourage odd and lead him to abort his invasion plans. For 
some larger t fl , particularly if even’s initial force is small and 
his potential buildup capability is not obvious, odd will be 
encouraged to continue. This consideration, too, favors a capa- 
bility for early and massive response, and must be taken into 
account (however intangible it is) in the effort balance sheet. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Lanchester equations have, been applied to analysis of 
invasion in a single, bounded area followed by a response from 
outside the area. The analysis shows that there is a great 
premium on reacting quickly with adequate strength to win the 
opening battle, and that far less total resources are needed to 
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win if the available resources can be brought to bear quickly. 
It is not so much the size of the initial countering force 
which matters, as the rate of buildup of forces which can be 
thrown into the conflict. Planning to win clearly requires 
study of the tradeoff between provision of expensive means of 
high mobility for a relatively small part of the potential 
defending force, and provision of the very much larger force 
that will be needed to win in the event of long delay in 
responding to attack. 
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APPENDIX E 


VULNERABILITIES OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO NUCLEAR ATTACK 

This appendix is based primarily upon present CPR vulner- 
abilities, projected to 1972. While a very large-scale CPR effort, 
continued over a long period of time and pursued in spite of the 
severe economic penalties involved, could moderately reduce China's 
present vulnerabilities, it does not appear possible for the 
People's Republic of China to change radically its basic socio- 
economic and military environment within one decade. Action to 
reduce specific vulnerabilities (such as passive protection for 
selected military forces and military and governmental control 
elements, minimal civil defenses, and improved air defenses) is 
feasible within limits. The following discussion anticipates 
that actions taken to this end will not be allowed to compete 
substantially with general Chinese economic programs. 

PEOPLE 

Mainland China's asocial and economic structure is relatively 
less vulnerable to nuclear attack than that of more highly 
industrialized countries. There are about 500 cities in China with 
25,000 or more population. The prevailing type of building 




» 
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construction makes these cities very vulnerable to atomic blast 
and heat, and in the more densely populated areas radiation 
casualties would be high. But it would require an extensive 
nuclear campaign directed specifically against people to cause 
casualties proportionate to those that would result from nuclear 
strikes at the United States or the Soviet Union, even though 

these strikes were directed primarily against objectives other 
than people. 


Even though relatively less vulnerable, it is obvious that 
densely populated China would suffer many millions of casualties 
as the result of a nuclear offensive almost without regard to the 
primary objective of the offensive operations. 

There are some fourteen cities in China of over one million 
population, and by 1972 there should be sixteen or possibly more. 
Attack on these cities would require few weapons and would cause 
heavy casualties; Further, and most importantly, the governmental, 
party, military, industrial, and intellectual elites are heavily 
concentrated in these cities, as are skilled technicians and 

engineers. It is these people whom the CPR can least afford to 
lose. 


INDUSTRY 

Modern industry is relatively new in China, for the most 
part established since 1950. The Chinese industrial base has 



two distinctive characteristics: 

1) Modern industry is concentrated to a high degree in 
approximately thirty metropolitan areas, some of which have been 
wholly developed by the Communist regime. 

2) Unlike most industrialized nations, China has very few 
complexes that contribute enough of a specific sector of the 
economy to be identifiable as a profitable target in a campaign 
devoted to the destruction of selected elements of the industrial 

. base. 

As a result of these two factors, the industrial capability 
of China is extremely vulnerable to nuclear attack, and such a 
campaign would not require great selectivity in targeting. It 4 
is also true, however, that the large number and diversification 
of the industrial plants within most metropolitan areas would 
make confident prediction of the specific effects of such a 
campaign on the Chinese economy difficult--although it is clear 
that it would largely destroy modern industry within China. 

MILITARY 

Counterforce 

Predictions on the future positioning and configuration of 
Chinese nuclear delivery forces must necessarily be largely 
surmise. Measures to improve the survivability of aircraft, 
however, except possibly some small measure of ground alert 
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capability, appear to be most unlikely. There is no evidence of 
the introduction of sophisticated air defenses except for some 
obsolescent surface-to-air missile defenses provided by the Soviet 
Union for metropolitan areas. Work on the one such system that 
has been started (at Peiping) apparently has not been completed, 
and there is no evidence of any further effort along this line. 

It is possible, though unlikely so long as the present state of 
Sino-Soviet relations persists, that additional Soviet assistance 
may be given to improve these defenses. The state of the Chinese 
economy and other military demands upon it would appear to 
preclude independent development by the CPR of a significant 
modernized air defense capability. It is practically certain 
that China will not develop defenses, or even warning means, 
against ballistic missile attack during this decade. With regard 
to China’s own ballistic missiles, those of up to medium range 
(1,100 nautical miles) probably will be mobile, and basically 
patterned after USSR designs. Early intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will most likely be in a generally soft configuration, 
probably dispersed, and possibly given some shielding through 
siting in appropriate terrain north and west of the densely 
populated areas of China. 1 

1. A less likely case, but one to which some attention 
should be given, is that the Chinese, learning from US and USSR 
experience, will delay the establishment of their ICBM system until 
the weapons can at least be given some concealment. 
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1) A nuclear delivery capability for 1968-70 as stated in 

o 

Appendix A ; 

2) Airplanes disposed with approximately one regiment (30 
airplanes) per base; 

3) Missiles in a mobile, soft configuration, disposed in 
clusters of ten; and 

4) A US intelligence capability to target these delivery 

3 

forces accurately; 

a minimum counterforce operation against the CPR would require 
approximately 25 accurately delivered weapons . 


Other Forces 

China's enormous ground forces (115 line divisions) are 
dispersed throughout the country (but mainly in the ease) and as 
an initial object of nuclear attack would appear to be unprofitable. 
Attack on transportation, distribution facilities, support elements 
(particularly petroleum products), communications, and control 
should, however, render these forces practically unusable except 

2. See above, p. 147. 

3. This is a critical but highly uncertain assumption. See 
above, pp. 62-64. 
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Ground forces committed outside the borders of China are 
highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. In areas where neoor fo 
would be required (Korea and Taiwan), the forces themselves will 
be massed and vulnerable. The conduct of ground operations, large 
or small, by organized forces, would require Chinese dependence 
on supply and support facilities in nearby China and on inadequate 

trade-off between site of force and quality of logistic support, 
organized forces depending upon substantial quantities of modern 
equipment such as ordnance, armored vehicles, and motorized trans- 
portation, will be heavily dependent on the survivability of these 

concentrated logistical facilities. 

The minor Chinese naval capability could be denied by the 

destruction of China's three principal bases. 

Chinese air defenses depend upon fighter aircraft, centralize 

• and can be neutralized by 

control, and inadequate communication , 

r tp- e hicrhly vulnerable elements, 
attack on any of these mgiu.y 

trans portation AND d istribution 

^T^^round operations is dependent upon 
a primitive transportation system, the inadequacies of which are 
clearly evident even in peacetime, particularly in the distribute 
Of petroleum and agricultural products during the past few years. 
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These transportation means (both surface and air) radiate weblike 
from, major metropolitan areas. In spite of recent major Communist 
Chinese efforts to improve the transportation situation (particularly 
railroads), present estimates indicate that a transportation 
system of adequate capacity, eliminating the bottlenecks and 
vulnerabilities now presented by the focusing of these facilities 
on major population centers, cannot be achieved within a decade. 

The transportation system is and will continue to be further 
handicapped by inadequate resources critical in modern war, 
including particularly POL. Lacking appreciable reserves, and 
dependent upon many distribution points (the larger of which are 
concentrated in the major cities), the CPR’s supply of combatant 
forces (and the civilian economy as well) can be readily disrupted 
by a relatively small-scale nuclear attack on key points. 

CONTROL ECHELONS 

Medium and higher echelons of CPR control, whether of the 
government, the Communist party, or the military, are almost 
without exception located in the larger metropolitan areas. 

These control echelons are essential elements for the continuing 
conduct of a war and its support, are vital to effective recupera- 
tion after nuclear attack and, indeed, are probably indispensable 
to the survival of the Communist regime itself. These control 
elements — in terms of facilities, people, and communications — are 
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highly vulnerable to carefully planned nuclear attack on a rela- 
tively small number of metropolitan areas. 

CO- LOCATION OF VULNERABILITIES 

The most striking aspect of the CPR vulnerability to nuclear 
attack is the co-location in metropolitan areas of the individual 
vu -L n ® :c '3t | ilities . Even an attack of relatively small weight on, 
say, Peiping, would destroy essential military and governmental 
control capability; would destroy important military targets in 
the form of air and ground forces and facilities; would seriously 
disrupt communications and transportation with effects far beyond 
the area of Peiping; would destroy a significant portion of the 
national industry; and would cause a very large number of 
casualties of a nature most detrimental to the Communist Chinese 
war-making and recuperative ability. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE ATTACK 

A hypothetical attack on China has been sketched for illustra- 
tive purposes. It is delineated in an addendum to this appendix. 
This illustrative attack would involve 90 weapons on target.^ 

The most distant target is less than 800 nautical miles from the 
coast. A rough calculation indicates that such an attack would 

4. The numbers of launched or programmed weapons required 
would vary widely (possibly up to 300 weapons programmed), 
depending on the assumptions used as to types and configuration 
of delivery vehicles, reliability, attrition, and so forth. 
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not only destroy China's nuclear delivery capability (under the 
estimates used for this study), but also would kill about 40 to 
50 million people by direct blast and thermal effects alone, and 
would destroy a very large proportion of that country's modern 
industry. It should also destroy China's capability to control 
governmental and military actions, thereby jeopardizing the hold 
of the Communist regime on the people of China, as well as cause 
extensive damage to her inadequate transportation and communications 
systems . 

SUMMARY 

Although the CPR, as a social and economic entity, is somewhat 
less vulnerable than the United States to nuclear attack, her 
specific vulnerabilities are nevertheless of a nature that would 
permit a nuclear offensive to be highly effective in terms of 
rendering the CPR incapable of continuing to fight. Due to the 
co-location of vulnerabilities, the nuclear offensive would, com- 
paratively speaking, need to be on only a modest scale. 
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ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX E 


This addendum is a summary of a hypothetical attack on all 
of China. 

Part 1 is a listing of metropolitan areas of over one million 
population each (by 1972), showing the number of designated 
ground zeros (DGZs) and the objectives within each area. Part 2 
is a similar listing of industrially important cities of fewer 
than one. million population. Part 3 sets forth the minimum 
requirements for delivered weapons for a counterforce effort under 
the assumptions set forth in the body of this appendix. 

Designated ground zeros have been selected that primarily 
affect military targets, but distributed (together with weapon 
selection) so as to maximize damage to industry, logistic, and 
similar targets. 

In view of the uncertainties in such projections far into 
the future, no attempt has been made to devise more than an 
illustrative attack. 

In summary: 

1) The attack would require 65 delivered weapons on metro- 
politan areas . 

2) An additional 25 delivered weapons would be needed for 



a minimum counterforce effort. 

3) About 40 to 50 million casualties would result from the 
blast and thermal effects. There would also be a large number of 
casualties from residual nuclear radiation, including fallout. 
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Chi-lin .5 1 Largest chemical combine in China, other 

(Kirin) heavy industries 







ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX E 
PART 3 

CHINA- -COUNTERFORCE OPERATIONS, 1970 

Objec tives DG Zs 

5 airfields (150 aircraft) 5 

20 missile sites (200 missiles) 20 

If US intelligence capabilities are less effective than 
assumed, additional weapons would of course need to be a ll ocated 
for counterforce operations to compensate for uncertainties. 



APPENDIX F 


COMPARATIVE GROUND FORCES— LATE 1960s 1 2 3 
(ASSUMED CAPABILITIES) 


Area 

Available 
for Defense 
(Indigenous) 

Chinese Invasion' 
Capability 

Burma 

1% 

6-8 

Cambodia 

3 

3 

Japan 

13 

0 

Korea 

19+2 US 

00 

to 

Laos 

7 

6 

Philippines 

1 

0 

Malaya 

1 

o’ 

Republic of China 

17 

6? 

Thailand 

4 

4 - 7 4 

Vietnam 

10 

9 4 

Pakistan 

5 

7 

India 

12 

7 


1. Division equivalents estimated to be available. 

2. Estimated initial threat that can be employed in view of 
logistic factors . 

3. Includes North Korean forces. 

4. Includes North Vietnamese forces. 
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APPENDIX G 


THE NATO ANALOGY 

It has been suggested that the situation within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization /NATO/ as it has developed over 
the past twelve years is comparable to the situation in the Far 
East as it will develop as a result of Chinese nuclear progress, 
and that US policy must be consistent between Europe and the Far 
East. The purpose of this appendix is to examine this analogy in 
light of present US nuclear policy for NATO. 

US POLICY FOR EUROPE 

In Europe, NATO faces essentially a single enemy — the Soviet 
Union. Any major military operations in Europe would involve the 
forces both of the United States and of the Soviet Union. If these 
operations become nuclear, NATO nuclear objectives would thus 
include Soviet nuclear forces. These forces must be considered an 
indivisible target, and if nuclear operations are involved, NATO 
must therefore attack all Soviet nuclear forces. Since the target 
system is indivisible, NATO nuclear forces must also be indi- 
visible--that is, capable of being used as a single instrument 
against a single, indivisible, target system. 
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NATO nuclear forces include US and some allied tactical air 
forces and intermediate -range ballistic missile units under NATO 
operational command. They include British forces and will include 
(more loosely) French forces, both under national command. But 
these NATO nuclear forces also include US strategic strike forces, 
which comprise by far the largest part of the nuclear capability 
available to NATO. Backed by the certain intervention of this mas- 
sive nuclear power when it is needed, forces positioned in Europe 
can contribute only marginally to the total nuclear power available, 
and can accept great risks if necessary to permit them to operate 
effectively in a non-nuclear role. 

Thus forces in Europe should be designed primarily for non- 
nuclear operations with a secondary capability for "battlefield" 
nuclear operations if the latter should become necessary. The sur- 
vivability of these forces should be secured through the deterrent 
effectiveness of centrally controlled strategic forces. These stra- 
tegic forces will consist essentially of forces under US command, but 
should also include British strategic forces and also any other stra- 
tegic strike forces that may be created in Europe. In view of the 
capability of US strategic forces, however, and the inability of 
other forces to contribute significantly to the over-all NATO capa- 
bility, additional strategic forces in Europe, whether under national 
or NATO command, are unnecessary and would be counterproductive. It 
is of course a major objective of the Soviet Union to separate the 
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United States from its allies in NATO and the existence of other 
strategic nuclear forces would be used by the Soviet Union to 
forward this objective. 

THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 

When China attains a nuclear capability, there will be two 
separate major Communist centers of nuclear power in Asia, which, 
unless there is a sharp reversal of the trend in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, will not be in complete harmony. By reason of this dishar- 
mony, and in the absence of Soviet force and other commitments to 
China, if hostilities occur in the Far East, the USSR will not be 
automatically involved (and in fact is likely to remain on the 
sidelines if the United States acts with adroitness). Thus, if 
bilateral nuclear operations involving the People’s Republic of 
China /CPR7 should occur, these need not entail nuclear strikes 
against the indivisible Soviet nuclear forces. In sharp contrast 
to Europe, where Communist nuclear power has been, until now at 
least, under unified control, in Asia Communist nuclear power will 
be divided; and it is strongly to the advantage of the United States 
to take all possible action to see that this nuclear power remains 
divided. 

Free World nuclear power in the Far East is now and will con- 
tinue to be exclusively a US capability. There is no practical 
possibility that any non-Communist Asian state will create an 



effective nuclear capability within the next decade or so. There 
is no single Free World operational command. Free World nuclear 
strength in the Far East is wholly under US unilateral control, and 
will remain so unless the United States decides to share this 
responsibility with one or more allies. There is thus no dual 
nuclear control that the Communists can exploit. No pressures now 
c^ist to dilute US control of these forces 5 there is no apparent 
benefit to be secured by, nor is there any significant influence to 
cause, a division of responsibility for nuclear operations against 
China between the United States and its many disparate allies in 
the Far East. 

If consideration is limited to those Free World forces in the 
Pacific and Far East that face a nuclear-capable Communist China, 
the situation then becomes more nearly analogous to that in NATO, 
although with major differences. In such a situation, the United 
States and its allies face a single major enemy (the CPR) , whose 
nuclear forces must be considered as a single indivisible target. 

If an effective US regional nuclear strike force exists, it then 
provides a single instrument under central US control for destruc- 
tion of the indivisible nuclear force facing it. With this US 
force in being, forces deployed to forward areas can also accept 
risks as necessary to permit them to fight effectively in the 
local action. The regional deterrent force would thus correspond 
roughly to the position of the entire US strategic force as related 
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to Europe; forces committed to local areas of hostilities in Asia 
would correspond roughly to forces positioned in Europe. 

There remain major differences, in this limited context, 
between the situation in NATO and that in the Far East: 

a) All non-Communist nuclear power in the Far East is (and 
should remain) under complete US control. 

b) The United States will have, and can use if needed, its 
long-range strategic capability against the CPR. It thus has a 
"super SAC" as an additional enforcement agency directed at the 
CPR. Conversely, US nuclear power in the Pacific will not be 
exclusively committed to operations against China— it will be 
available to augment US strategic forces or perform other tasks, 
as the United States may decide. It will remain an integral part 
of the total US nuclear strength. For the purpose of Single 
Integrated Operational Plan ^SI0P7 operations, the US regional 
deterrent force will be no more divided from other US nuclear 
forces than any other element (e.g. , Polaris) of US nuclear 
strength. 

c) Until the CPR approaches superpower status, it can be 
anticipated that its technology will be five to ten years behind 
that of the United States and the USSR. Thus, the problem of 
deterrence of, or nuclear engagement with, the CPR will be tech- 
nically less difficult than the problem facing NATO. 
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d) US long-range strike forces have been designed basically 

• f ° r attack on the USSR, and their participation in lesser hostili- 
ties, particularly non-nuclear hostilities, is unlikely on a sig- 
nificant scale. US nuclear-capable forces in the Pacific Command 
/PAC0M7 on the contrary, though considered the primary threat to 
and deterrent of the CPR, may also be called upon to participate in 
large-scale, non-nuclear operations. Thus, nuclear-capable forces in 
the PACOM must in large part be designed so that they can be effective 
in a non-nuclear role without destroying their nuclear capability and 
hence their deterrent effect on the CPR. It should be possible to 
harmonize these conflicting requirements by the conscious design of 

forces to that end— an objective simplified by China’s relatively 
primitive capabilities. 

SUMMATION 

In Europe, the nuclear threat stems solely from the Soviet Union. 
This monolithic threat is opposed by nuclear forces unified (in spite 
of internal differences within the NATO alliance, which the Soviets 
have tried, unsuccessfully to date, to exploit) by an uncompromising 
commitment by the United States, the stationing of US forces in 
Europe, and the creation of a unified command for forces in Europe. 

In the Far East the Communists face a single nuclear threat (the 
United States), but Communist power is divided because of strong 
Sino-Soviet differences, the absence of a clear guarantee from the 





Soviets (who speak of ’’volunteers” to aid their Asian allies), 
and the lack of force commitments or other military unity 
between the two major Far Eastern Communist powers. In the 
Pacific there is a genuine opportunity to exploit the differences 
that already exist in the adversary's camp. 
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SUMMARY 

The initial nuclear detonations by the Chinese People's 
Republic /CPR7 and the subsequent development of an operational 
nuclear capability will stimulate pressures generally adverse 
to US military interests. Reactions in Japan and Thailand will 
be particularly significant; should these nations swing toward 
neutralism the US military position in North and Southeast Asia 
would be severely degraded. The Chinese threat may, however, 
propel these nations into even closer alignment with the United 
States. Actual effects will depend on prior actions by the 
United States in Asia, the nature of the internal US reaction, 
and estimates by Free Asian nations as to the over-all stra- 
tegic situation in Asia resulting from a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility. All of these factors can be Influenced by the United 
States. 

The US alliance system in Asia is considered adequate for 
military purposes and requires no significant alteration. 

A regional nuclear capability for the CPR will not signifi- 
cantly increase Communist capabilities in general war. A Chinese 
nuclear capability will, however, tend to increase pressures on 
the Soviet Union to support Chinese aggression and will increase 
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the likelihood of circumstances arising requiring, from the 
Chinese viewpoint, Soviet military support. However, the 
amount and type of assistance provided will be strongly influ- 
enced by the clear Soviet desire to avoid a nuclear war (and 
certainly general war) at almost any cost. 

A locally effective Chinese nuclear capability will frus- 
trate any attempt at invasion of the Chinese mainland, increase 
the range of Communist military and paramilitary actions that 
can be conducted without incurring US military response, and 
permit a nuclear response to US military actions. Present US 
freedom to decide on nuclear operations in an Asian war, and to 
impose other ground rules through the threat of nuclear operations, 
will be lost. The initial military situation in a local war or 
crisis is likely to be prejudiced, as the threatened Asian ally, 
reluctant to provoke China and fearful of possible nuclear devas- 
tation, procrastinates in requesting US assistance. The United 
States, too, will be more cautious in committing military forces 
against Communist forces backed by a local nuclear capability. 

The resultant delays in a political decision to commit US military 
forces will require more forces, more effort, and a greater pres- 
tige commitment than would otherwise have been necessary. 

Wars in specific localities in Asia are examined. Military 
advantage will as a rule accrue to the CPR only through the existence 
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of an mused capability, permitting the CPR to employ most effec- 
tively its huge ground forces. An unused nuclear capability can 
give the CPR somewhat greater latitude in the use of force at the 
lower levels, and may prevent US initiation of nuclear operations 
in situations in which otherwise the US would consider nuclear 
operations to be necessary. 

The United States can retain a large measure of control over 
escalation of hostilities in the Far East, and the capability to 
impose ground rules for limited war, including the determination 
as to whether hostilities will be nuclear or non-nuclear, through 
rapid, effective reaction (especially at lower levels of hostili- 
ties) and by a suitable deterrent posture. These capabilities 
should be made adequate to cause the Chinese to estimate that 
escalation would be ineffective and unprofitable — a result facili- 
tated by China’s extreme vulnerability to nuclear attack. 

The US deterrent posture for this purpose should consist of 
Pacific-based nuclear offensive forces likely in any event largely 
to be required in the Pacific Command /PAC0M7* These forces should 
be assigned to the PACOM, suitably protected, and designed and 
discreetly advertised as specifically a counter-CPR force. The 
evident existence and capability of this force should bolster US 
allies, serve as a strong deterrent to open aggression and particu- 
larly to initiation of nuclear operations by China, corrode the 
Sou'i-et alliance, and minimize the risk of escalation to general war. 



The body of the paper is based on a stated rate of nuclear 
progress by China and on the assumption that Sino-Soviet relations 
remain approximately as at present. Changes in the present state 
of Sino-Soviet relations, or a modest acceleration in China's 
nuclear program or in the attainment of a token intercontinental 
nuclear force, would not result in significant disadvantage for the 
United States. Delays and stretchouts in Chinese nuclear programs, 
which are more likely, will be to US advantage. 

If and when China becomes a first class intercontinental nuclear 
power (and this is by no means certain) comparable to the United 
States and to the Soviet Union, China must also have become a first 
class industrial power. This combination of military and economic 
power will permit China to extend its influence over additional 
areas in Asia, and thus will reduce geographically areas where the 
projection of US military power may be required. But if war in 
Asia should occur, it will be more intense, more dangerous, and 
require larger forces than previously. The projection of Chinese 
influence on a global basis must be anticipated. Regional deter- 
rent actions hitherto valuable will lose their effectiveness, and 
US strategic plans must promise response against both China and the 
Soviet Union if intercontinental nuclear war occurs. 

The specific conclusions of this paper are on pages 131-36. 
Specific actions are suggested (pages 137-46) .to ameliorate adverse 
military implication of Chinese nuclear developments. 
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CHAPTER I 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

INTRODUCTION 

The US intelligence community estimates that the People's 

1 

Republic of China /CPR.7 will explode an experimental atomic 
device within the next two or_ three years; will have a locally 
effective nuclear capability^ about three years after the initial 
atomic detonation; and may, subsequent to 1970, become a major 
nuclear power with an extensive stockpile of a variety of nuclear - 
weapons and with long-range ballistic missiles and other sophisti- 
cated delivery vehicles. This nuclear progress by the CPR will 
have major political and military repercussions. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine the military implications of these achieve 
ments for the United States and its allies. The body of the paper 
is limited to consideration of the period ending (presumably about 
1972) with the acquisition by the CPR of operational quantities of 


1. The "People's Republic of China" is the official name of 
the Communist regime that governs mainland China. The term "China, 
sometimes used in this paper for the sake of brevity, refers to 
Communist China. 

2. A "locally effective nuclear capability" as used in this 
paper is defined as the ability to deliver one or more nuclear 
weapons on targets within 1,000 miles of launch sites within Com- 
munist China. 




thermonuclear -armed intercontinental ballistic missiles /lCBMs7. 
Certain longer-range implications are, however, also discussed. 

This paper will examine, in order: the military implications 

of China’s nuclear accomplishments in time of peace, for general 
war and for Soviet military action, for wars in East Asia and the 
Western Pacific, and for US deterrence of the CPR; the effects of 
possible variations in present estimates of CPR nuclear progress 
and in the state of . Sino-Soviet relations; longer-range implica- 
tions; certain conclusions stemming from these analyses; and, 
finally, suggested ameliorating actions that the United States 
might take to offset the military advantages otherwise accruing 
to the CPR from its nuclear weapons and weapons systems program. 

GENERAL SITUATION 

The specific quantitative estimate of Chinese nuclear capa- 
bilities used for the body of this paper is reproduced as Appen- 
dix A. 3 In summary, this estimate credits the Chinese with an 



3. The accuracy of this estimate is not a critical factor. 

A moderate acceleration in China’s nuclear progress would still 
provide ample time for almost any countermeasure that the United 
States may wish to adopt (see Chapter X, below), possibly except- 
ing measures needed to preclude deleterious reactions to China’s 
initial test detonation. Delay of even several years in China’s 
estimated progress (and some delay will probably result from cur- 
rent economic troubles) is unlikely to find the United States in 
a significantly different political, military, and technological 
environment. Hence the military implications, and the US counter- 
measures required, should not be materially different if China’s 
nuclear progress is slower than reflected in this estimate, 
although requirements in terms of time would of course be eased. 
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initial aircraft-deliverable nuclear capability of about twelve 
20-kiloton /KT7 weapons by the end of 1964; a warhead inventory 
passing the fifty mark in 1967; the introduction of medium-range 
ballistic missiles ^1 RBMs 7 in 1966-67 and of thermonuclear weapons 
in 1969; and an initial operational ICBM capability, possibly in 
1972, at which time China's warhead stockpile could be about 550 
fission weapons, or 275 thermonuclear weapons, or some combination 
in between. This estimate is based on a "moderately slow" program 

4 

(that is, continuing economic difficulties within the CPR). 

This nuclear capability will be additive to the CPR’s conventional 
military forces, which will remain approximately equal in size to 
her present forces but moderately improved in quality. 

The external objectives of the CPR will almost certainly 
include: 

1) The acquisition of Taiwan and the offshore islands. 

2) A measure of control over, and possibly territorial 
expansion in, Southeast Asia. 

3) Regional leadership or hegemony in Asia. 

4) The elimination of Western, and particularly US, influence 
in Asia and the Western Pacific. 

4. The estimate here used is taken from Donald B. Keesing, 

The Communist Chinese Nuclear Threat: Warheads and Delivery 

Vehicles (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISP Study Memorandum No. 17 
(IDA, Washington, D. C.). This PACIFICA paper will be issued 
shortly. 
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5) A position of leadership within the Communist bloc and the 
international Communist movement. 

6) The expansion of communism, particularly in the under- 
developed areas. 

7) Eventually, world-wide acceptance of China as a superpower 
at least equal to the United States and to the Soviet Union. 5 

It is also practically certain that the CPR will use its 
nuclear capability as a lever, or as a backdrop, for intensive 
propaganda, blackmail, and political warfare to further these 
aggressively expansionist objectives. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

For the purposes of this paper, it is assumed that: 

1) There will be no effective disarmament or arms control 
agreement accepted by Communist China as binding upon her. 

2) The United States will retain readily available forces in 
the Western Pacific-Far East area on a scale approximating present 
Service programs. 

3) The United States will retain secure, long-range strategic 
strike forces, over and above those necessary for employment against 
the Soviet Union, adequate for strategic operations against China. 

5. For a detailed discussion, see Harold C. Hinton, Communist 
China t s External Policy and Behavior , UNCLASSIFIED, ISD Study Memo- 
randum No. 18 (IDA, Washington, D. C. ) . This PACIFICA paper will 
be issued shortly. 
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4) There will be no war resulting in major dislocation of the 
economies of the United States, China, or the Soviet Union. 

The body of this paper is based on the additional assumption 
that the state of Sino-Soviet relations remains approximately as 
at present — ; that is, these countries remain politically and mili- 
tarily aligned, and hostile to the West. Stress and strains 
within this association will, however, result in a degree of 
friction and mistrust, and in lack of cohesion in foreign policy 
objectives. The effects of variations in this assumption are 
discussed in Chapter VII. 

In discussing US military capabilities, no attempt has been 
made to recommend specific employments. Such an endeavor, which 
would connote specific war planning, is inappropriate for a study 
such as this, and in any event would necessarily be based on so 
many assumptions- -largely surmise--as to have little if any value. 
Military requirements are therefore discussed in terms of capabili- 
ties which will permit a variety of decisions by the United States. 
More specifically, discussion of US nuclear forces is based on the 
clear realization that if employed at all they need not be used to 
their full capacity nor against any target system postulated herein. 

METHODOLOGY: VALIDITY AND LIMITATIONS 

The analyses and judgments in this paper are based on exten- 
sive consultations with US military and diplomatic officials in 
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the Pacific, the Far East and Europe; on consultations with and 
data furnished by representatives of the US Armed Services, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
Department of State in Washington; on broad situation gaming to a 
degree sufficient to permit assessment of basic military environ- 
ments; and on research in official US diplomatic, military, and 

i 

Intelligence documents as made available to the PACIFICA staff. 

Advice and assistance were also received from the civilian con- 
sultants of Study PACIFICA. 

The analysis employed is considered to be of sufficient depth 
to provide a valid basis for the broad conclusions reached and spe- 
cific actions suggested. While no specific cost estimates have 
been undertaken, suggested actions have been limited to those con- 
sidered to be reasonable projections of past and current funding 
programs. 

The present paper is in accordance with the PACIFICA directive 
to determine implications for US policy. While the conclusions are 
believed to be well founded, the method of analysis does not have 
the precision or detail needed to determine specific force require- 
ments or deficiencies; to serve as a basis for judging or recommend- 
ing revisions in contingency war plans; to establish the cost of, or 
determine priorities between, specific alternative military programs; 
or to provide a basis for assessment of alternative tactics or weap- 
ons. Specific recommendations of this nature would require extensive 
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detailed analysis, war gaming, and costing of various alterna 
tives; and would necessarily be based on assumptions largely 
hypothetical in nature. An extensive research program of 
this type is beyond the scope of Study PACIFICA. 
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CHAPTER II 

PEACETIME IMPLICATIONS 

Other PACIFICA papers examine the possible repercussions in 
Asian nations and in Europe of China's explosion of an atomic 
device, and subsequent development of a nuclear capability . ^ The 
purpose of this chapter is to set forth the direct military impli- 
cations of these possible political repercussions. This analysis 
does not constitute a prediction of future events; it is an exami- 
nation of the military effects of events which may occur. To some 
degree the United States can control the course of events, encour- 
aging favorable trends and discouraging adverse ones. Actions 
toward this end, insofar as they pertain to United States and 


1. The implications summarized in this chapter are discussed 
from other points of view in other papers of the PACIFICA study, 
namely, for Southeast Asia by Tillman Durdin, for South Asia by 
Loy W. Henderson, for Australasia by Arthur Burns, for Japan by 
Donald B. Keesing and Roger Pineau, for Korea by John B. Cary, for 
Taiwan by Harold C. Hinton, for Continental Europe by General "X," 
for the United Kingdom by Roderick MacFarquhar, and for the Soviet 
Union by John R. Thomas. Loy.W. Henderson, Reactions to a Nuclear- 
Armed Communist China: South Asia (U) , CONFIDENTIAL, has been 
issued as IDA/lSD Study Memorandum No. 11, dated May 30, 1962; 
Reactions to a Nuclear-Armed Communist China: Europe and the United 
Kingdom , UNCLASSIFIED, by General "X'* and Roderick MacFarquhar, has 
been issued as IDA/ISD Study Memorandum No. 12, dated September 15, 
1962. Other studies will be issued in due course. 
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allied military activities in the Far East, are discussed in 
Chapter X. 2 

The more important peacetime implications of a Chinese 
nuclear program will in large part depend upon the potential reac- 
tions to the initial atomic detonation (as affected one way or the 
other by Chinese psychological exploitation) and to other Chinese 
nuclear exploits prior to the time China has, and displays, a 
locally effective nuclear capability. This chapter therefore is 
largely devoted to the developments which may be generated during 
this two- to three-year time period. Certain discernible longer- 
range trends are also discussed. 

JAPAN 3 

Japan will be subjected to at least some degree of shock by 
the initial Chinese atomic demonstration, and to carrot -and -stick 
pressures from China as its nuclear capabilities develop. Japan's 
reaction to these influences could range from the extremes of dis- 
engagement from the US alliance and accommodation with the People's 
Republic of China /CPRT" on the one hand, to an intensified coopera- 
tion with the United States (to the extent of permitting the ' 

2. See below, pp. 137-46. 

3. See also Donald B. Keesing and Roger Pineau, Reactions to 

a Nuclear-Armed Communist China: Japan (U), SECRET, ISD Study 

Memorandum No. 15 (IDA, Washington, D. C.). This PACIFICA paper 
will be issued shortly. 
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introduction or storage of nuclear weapons in Japan) and an 
increased independent defense effort on the other. Either of 
these extremes could result only from the reinforcing interac- 
tion of many critical but largely unpredictable variables, which 
include Japan’s domestic political situation and its external 
economic relations, the world situation in general, and especially 
the posture of the United States compared to the postures of Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. 

The initial Chinese test detonation will probably lead to an 
intense, public, largely emotional reappraisal of Japan’s position 
in the world, its security policy, and its relations with the East 
and the West. But with forethought and preparation by the Japanese 
government — hopefully instigated and assisted by the United States 
— and given no change in the present world general political envi- 
ronment, neither the initial atomic explosion nor subsequent Chi- 
nese pressures should cause major change in Japanese policy, 
because the reactions among the principal opposing factions in 
Japan will be countervailing. Groups favoring an accommodation 
with Communist China will gain adherents, but advocates of close 
ties with the United States and of an increased defense effort 
will also gain supporters by pointing out the hopeless condition 
of Japan’s military forces under the menace from a nuclear-capable 
Communist China and Soviet Union. Although a middle-course 
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reaction is thus anticipated, the extreme reactions must also be 
considered in terms of their military implications. 

A "neutral” 4 or pro-Communist Japan would at best deny to the 
United States, and at worst provide the Communists with, the only 
strategic base in the Far East— outside of China and the Soviet 
Union — presently adequate for the support of major military forces 
and operations. 

Japan’s location is the key to operations in the Korea- 
Manchuria -Maritime Provinces area of Northeast Asia. Japanese 
bases are irreplaceable for these purposes: possible alternates 

are either too vulnerable and undeveloped (Korea) , too small to 
serve as an adequate base area (Okinawa and Iwo Jima), or too dis- 
tant for sustained and general utility (Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and Guam) . 

The United States is now dependent upon bases in Japan for: 

1) Operational and logistic support of forces in South Korea, 
and the protection of the sea and air lines of communication to 
Korea . 


4. The term "neutral" in this paper is used in a rather spe- 
cial sense. Bie word implies both political and ideological avoid- 
ance of relationships with the non-Communist West — political neu- 
trality in the sense of shunning military alliances or political 
obligations (e.cf. , India); ideological neutrality in the sense of 
cultural aloofness from the West (£.£. , Indonesia) . 



2) Initial general war strikes against targets in Manchuria 
and Siberia by all Navy and Marine land-based aircraft in the 
Pacific Command /PACOM/ and a large part of Pacific -based Air 
Force aircraft. 

3) The ready availability for redeployment to a crisis area 
of all land-based Navy and Marine aircraft, and a portion of Air 
Force aircraft, based in the Western Pacific. 

4) Support of sustained operations in and over the Yellow 
Sea, Sea of Japan, and Sea of Okhotsk, and the protection of 
these operations. 

If Japan should become neutral--or worse, pro-Communist--the 
States position in Okinawa would be adversely affected. 

At best, there would be strong political pressures for the return 
of Okinawa to Japan; at worst, the island could become, in effect, 
hostile territory occupied by US forces. 

A neutral Japan would be highly vulnerable to attack by the 
Union. US assistance in the defense of Japan would be 
rendered difficult and probably would be impossible without ulti- 
mately carrying operations to the Soviet Union. This strategic 
weakness of a neutral Japan, while not likely to lead to general 
war, would make that country most vulnerable to threats and pres- 
sures. It could lead to ever-increasing concessions on the part 
of Japan which in the long run could conceivably give to the 


Communists, and deny to the United States, the military position 
and assets of Japan. 

In summary, neutrality for Japan would seriously impair and 
possibly prevent the defense of South Korea; would impede US mili- 
tary operations against northern China, Siberia, and adjacent 
areas; and would impair the ability of the United States to project 
its sea and air power into the Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan, and ad- 
joining portions of the Asiatic mainland. A pro-Communist Japan— 
which might succeed a neutral Japan— would give to the Communists, 
and deny to the United States, all of the advantages of these 
highly strategic islands and their adjacent sea and air space. 

It is possible and even probable, particularly if the United 
States has prepared the ground, that Chinese nuclear achievements 
may propel Japan into even closer alliance with the United States, 
and cause Japan to build up effective defense forces. Japan's 
adamant stand against atomic weapons may be eliminated, her 
defense forces permitted to have nuclear defensive weapons, US 
forces based in Japan openly permitted offensive nuclear arma- 
ment, and Japanese facilities made openly available as bases for 
US nuclear-armed or nuclear-powered vehicles. While the initial 
Chinese atomic detonation should not be used as in itself suffi- 
basis to press the Japanese along these lines, any evolu- 
tionary trend in this direction, such as would be normal for the 
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highly nationalistic Japanese, should be discreetly encouraged to 
the end, in particular, of affording the United States nuclear 
freedom. 

If a flat prediction were necessary, the safest would be 
that Chinese nuclear accomplishments alone will have no militarily 
significant bearing on Japanese policies or actions. The possible, 
even though not necessarily probable, adverse military implications 
are so serious, however, and the possible implications favorable to 
the United States are so advantageous, that it is clearly in the US 
interest to overinsure, as feasible, against adverse reactions and 
to encourage favorable ones. 

THAILAND 

Just as Japan is the military key to the Northeast Asia area, 
so Thailand is the key to Southeast Asia. It has the only reason- 
ably adequate port in mainland Southeast Asia north of Singapore; 
it has the best developed and most usable, airfield complex in all. 
of Southeast Asia; it has a road and rail net and communications 
radiating from Bangkok which, although poor by Western standards, 

are superior to those elsewhere in Southeast Asia. The country is 
suitably located to support operations in or against Burma, Laos, 
North and South Vietnam, and Cambodia. Its facilities will prob- 
ably be essential for the rapid air transport of US forces to 
Burma and farther west. As a result of past deployments of US 
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forces to Thailand, that country has already been partially 
developed as a base for US forces— the only such prepared base 
in Southeast Asia. 

As the CPR develops its nuclear capability, a reaction in 
Thailand adverse to US interests is likely only if the Thais 
should estimate that the United States can no longer be depended 
upon with certainty to assist effectively in the defense of Thai- 
land. Such an unfavorable estimate may require not only a per- 
ceptible raising of over-all Chinese military capabilities through 
nuclear developments, but also an apparent deterioration in the 
ability of the United States to assist its Asian allies. 

Such an estimate would result in a strong tendency in Thai- 
land to seek an accommodation with the Communists (probably with 
the Soviets as a curb on Chinese ambitions), particularly if 
Vietnam should be wholly lost to the West. The United States, if 
denied Thai facilities because of such an accommodation, would be 
unable to counter Communist military or para-military moves any- 
where in Southeast Asia except under severe handicaps. Even oper- 
ations in support of South Vietnam would be handicapped if the 
only land area available were in South Vietnam, itself. Else- 
where in mainland Southeast Asia a military solution to Communist 
aggression of any kind would become virtually impossible. 
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MALAYA 


JUMP 


Malaya (or the Federation of Malaysia) is unlikely to be 
directly influenced, in a military sense, by Chinese nuclear 
accomplishments. If the train of events started by a Chinese 
nuclear detonation should result in substantial change in the 
position of Thailand, however, Malaya would be directly affected. 

If aggression clearly attributable to the Communists should occur 
against Thailand, Malaya would probably feel its own security 
threatened and call on the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth, 
and possibly on the United States, for assistance.^ If Thailand 
should become neutral or oriented toward the Communists as the 
result of political action or "internal" insurgency, it is un- 
likely that Malay government policy would be changed. Such events 
in Thailand, however, would likely presage the revival of Communist 
insurgency in Malaya. This could result in a pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Malaya; or it might lead to another protracted guerrilla 
campaign absorbing sizable UK forces, with obvious implications 
for NATO, and possibly an involvement of the United States. 

5. Throughout this paper the term "military assistance," is 
used to describe assistance provided by active military units, 
combat or support. The term "military aid" is used to describe 
assistance--in the form of equipment, supplies, and advice— pro- 
vided under the Military Assistance Program. 
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As a minimum result of a Chinese capability to attack Malaya 
with nuclear weapons, bases in Malaya and Singapore will become 
even less likely to be available for support of British and Common 
wealth forces that may be committed to assist nations in Southeast 
Asia other than Malaya. 

BURMA, LAOS AND CAMBODIA 

Chinese nuclear developments alone are unlikely to cause sig- 
nificant reaction in these countries. All are subject to direct 
overland attack which none can counter, and Chinese capabilities 
to invade these countries will not be appreciably enhanced by a 
nuclear capability. Laos and Cambodia will continue to be avenues 
for infiltration of, and possibly bases for attack on, South 
Vietnam and Thailand. If, however, the new government of Laos 
avoids actual Communist domination, Cambodia, although potentially 
unstable, will remain geographically insulated from the Communist 
bloc and can retain independence of action. 

Burma will almost certainly retain its policy of neutrality, 
probably generally oriented toward the CPR. The latter may, with 
some likelihood of success, use its developing military capability 
as a lever to encourage ever closer alignment of Burmese policy 
with that of China. The CPR would appear to have little more to 
gain by military threats or actual aggression against Burma. 
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It is not likely that there will be militarily significant 
reaction in India or Pakistan to an initial Chinese nuclear detona- 
tion. India, already afraid of China, might initiate an atomic 
weapons program of its own, hoping for British assistance in this 
effort. Unless major assistance is provided by the United States 
or Great Britain, however, an Indian nuclear-development program 
would be unlikely to produce a significant delivery capability for 
many years. While a nuclear program alone might have appreciable 
political and psychological effects, it would have little effect 
on the over-all strategic situation in Asia during the present 
decade. If relations between India and Pakistan remain exacer- 
bated, an Indian nuclear-weapons -development program would be of 
concern primarily to Pakistan. 

India is too self-centered in outlook to undertake preventive 
countermeasures against Chinese expansion in Southeast Asia, or 
even to be acutely concerned about actions which Southeast Asian 
nations might take to accommodate to a nuclear-capable CPR. An 
open attack by China against Burma (a move which as we have indi- 
cated, does not appear to be in China’s interest) or the develop- 
ment of a threatening situation in Nepal, would, however, be 

6. See also Henderson, Reactions to a Nuclear-Armed Communist 
China: South Asia (U) . 
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perceived by India as a direct threat requiring counteraction. 
Nepal has already shown signs of willingness to reach an accommo- 
dation with the CPR. The relatively level southern part of Nepal 
provides military access to India in much the same way that Laos 
offers entry across Thailand’s northeastern frontier. While Nepal 
is unlikely to be substantially influenced by a Chinese atomic 
detonation, previous Chinese penetration of Nepal would greatly 
intensify Indian alarm and reaction to the event. 

India may seek closer relations with the USSR in the hope 
that the Soviets can and will restrain Chinese military adventures. 
While these actions could lead to an India more closely aligned 
with Soviet political, economic, and military policies, such a 
drift toward communism might be forestalled by timely counter- 
measures on the part of the United States and (hopefully) Great 
Britain — particularly actions designed to dampen the initial 
shock effect of the first Chinese detonation. 

It is possible that India and Pakistan, both acutely aware 
of the Chinese threat, might as a result of a Chinese atomic 
detonation reach agreement between themselves on their major 
differences and present a common front against a common enemy. 

The United States and Great Britain should offer discreet 
encouragement to this end. A more likely consequence, however, 
would be the intensification of Indian-Pakistani differences over 
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Kashmir. Pakistan may seek a closer relationship with the CPR to 
obtain backing in the dispute with India (supported by the Soviet 
Union) over Kashmir, and moral support against encroachment by 
Afghanistan, but probably not to the extent of alienating the 
West. Any inclination by Pakistan to adopt this approach would be 
intensified either by an impression of increased Chinese military 
power stemming from Chinese nuclear feats or by a closer alignment 
of India with the Soviet Union. The best prospect for offsetting 
any such tendency on the part of Pakistan appears to lie in con- 
vincing the Pakistani that the United States will retain military 
superiority over the CPR in spite of the latter’s nuclear-weapons 
program and that the United States is able and willing to assist 
Pakistan in defense against Communist aggression. But the United 
States must anticipate demands from Pakistan for increased mili- 
tary aid as the price of continued alignment . ^ 

OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES 

No militarily significant impact stemming directly from 
Chinese atomic achievements is foreseen elsewhere in Asia, pro- 
vided the US reaction is one of strength and confidence. South 
Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines are all strongly anti-Communist, 

7. For a more detailed discussion of the alternatives facing 
Pakistan, see ibid., pp. 26-29. 




this posture being a reflection of popular conviction as well as 
that of the governments ; they should therefore remain largely 
immune to nuclear blackmail. These countries, however, and also 
South Vietnam, are vulnerable in varying degree to air attack 
even by the obsolescent aircraft now in the Chinese air force. 
Increased demands for US military aid, particularly for the pro- 
vision of adequate air defenses, can be expected. Pressures will 
probably be generated for developing indigenous nuclear forces. 

Neither Ceylon nor Indonesia is likely to be affected signi- 
ficantly, in a military sense, by Chinese nuclear developments. 
Both are too remote to be immediately threatened by China and too 
unschooled to understand clearly the significance of a nuclear 
capability. Indonesia's present neutrality, based on somewhat 
closer cooperation with the USSR than with the West, and on a 
sharp distrust of Communist China, is unlikely to be affected 
solely by the development of a Chinese nuclear capability. 

US ALLIANCES AND ALLIES 

Allies . The French apparently are determined to 
avoid any further military involvement in Southeast Asia. Having 
suffered a stinging defeat in Indochina, they also appear to be 
determined to prevent military operations by any other Western 
power that might, by comparison, further decrease French military 
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prestige. Great Britain almost surely would assist (within its 
limited capabilities) a member of the Commonwealth, probably 
would accede to a request by an ex -colony for military assistance, 
and probably, although reluctantly, would fulfill military com- 
mitments under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty in the 
event of clear Communist aggression. However, the United States 
should not expect the British either to participate in or to agree 
to US actions— other than in defense of Commonwealth members — 
taken either outside the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization ^jSEATO J 
or in meeting ambiguous aggression. Other European allies, more 
concerned with the defense of Europe and mindful of the cost and 
results of the Korean War, will exert all possible pressure on the 
United States to prevent or limit US military involvement in the 
Far East. Of all the Occidental allies, only Australia and New 
Zealand (and possibly Canada) can be depended upon to support, 
even morally, any US military action in Asia. 

US military plans, therefore, should be based on the premise 
that there will be no military participation by an Occidental 
ally; that any French missions in Laos and Cambodia will not 
assist and may obstruct US military operations; and that no Com- 
monwealth facilities or forces (except Australasian) will be 
available to assist the United States unless there is a clear 
threat to a member of the Commonwealth. 
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US Alliance Systems in Asia . The United States now has 
bilateral defensive alliances with Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines. The United States is formally aligned with 
Thailand only through the multilateral arrangement of SEATO, and 
with Pakistan through SEATO and the Central Treaty Organization 
/CENT07. ® While the United States is perhaps hampered from 
entering into formal security arrangements with the nations of 
former French Indochina by unilateral commitments assumed at the 
time of the Geneva agreements of 1954 ending the Indochinese War, 
present US understandings and arrangements with South Vietnam con 
stitute a de facto political and military alliance. 

US alliance systems in the Far East are examined in Appendix 
9 . 

B in the light of, first, their military utility in a political 
environment that includes a nuclear-capable China and, second, 
their political usefulness as a means of assuring US allies of 
the US determination effectively to assist them in withstanding 
a nuclear-capable China. 

In summary, SEATO appears to have little practical military 
utility. It should, however, be retained to avoid damage to the 

8. See below, pp. 156-57. 

9. The United States, though not formally a member of CENTO, 
is represented at the council meetings by observers and is a full 
member of the military and counter-subversion committees. 
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relationships of the United States with its European allies, and 
also because the existence of this treaty organization might be 
useful to the United States in the event of overt Communist 
Chinese aggression. 

Other possible multilateral arrangements in the Far East 
would appear to offer little, if any, military advantage. If 
Thailand should require further or more formal assurance of US 
commitment, a bilateral agreement would be justified. Improve- 
ment on an informal basis in military relationships with Pakistan 
is desirable. These arrangements with Pakistan should include an 
expansion in the functions of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group /MAAG7, and, preferably, its placement under the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific /UINCPAC7, thus paving the way for a closer 
operational relationship between the two countries, while at the 
same time minimizing the probable adverse effects on US relations 
with India. A firmer commitment of the United States to the 
strategic defense of Australia under the ANZUS treaty could 
result in more effective military support of any operations under 
taken by the United States in Asia, and particularly in Southeast 
Asia. 

COUNTERACTIONS 

The possible deleterious effects of the Chinese nuclear pro- 
gram, and particularly the initial test detonation, will flow 

essentially from one or more of the following: 
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1) An estimate by Asian nations that the possession of a 
nuclear capability will give Communist China strategic superi- 
ority over the United States in Asia. Such an estimate would 
stem in the first instance from ignorance of the essential 
factors underlying the strategic posture of the United States 
vis-a-vis the People’s Republic of China. The likelihood of such 
an estimate will be intensified if the initial CPR nuclear accom- 
plishment comes as a surprise. 

2) A desire by Asian nations to seek closer association 
with the Soviet Union in the belief that the latter may serve as 
a restraint on an aggressive, nuclear-capable Communist China; 
conversely, in the case of Pakistan, a desire to seek the support 
of a nuclear-capable CPR in furtherance of Pakistan's disputes 
with India and Afghanistan. 

3) Concern over the adequacy of indigenous defenses against 
a nuclear-capable CPR. 

4) Increased reluctance and decreased ability on the part 

of Occidental allies to support or assist US military operations 
in Asia. 

Whether or not these deleterious influences prevail will 
depend in large measure on the character of the regimes then in 
power in non-Communist Asia, on the nature of other world events 
preceding China's initial test detonation and coinciding with the 



subsequent development of a Chinese nuclear capability, and par- 
ticularly on US actions and attitudes . An apparent deterioration 
of the US position in Asia, or a reaction in the United States 
reflecting a lack of confidence in US and allied military capa- 
bilities to defend Free World interests in spite of Chinese 
threats or actual aggression, will significantly increase pres- 
sures to reach an early accommodation with China. All of these 
major factors are subject in varying degrees to US influence. 

Actions that the United States can take to alleviate or 
prevent possible harmful reactions and to encourage beneficial 
ones, are largely political in nature. However, certain mili- 
tary actions can materially assist these larger efforts; such 
actions are discussed in subsequent portions of this paper. 

Those operations /not necessarily wholly military/ that would be 
undertaken primarily for their psychological effects are dis- 
cussed in Appendix C, 1 ^* those involving specific military actions 
of the United States are set forth in Chapter X, "Suggested 
Actions.” 11 


10. See below, pp. 161-71. 

11. See below, pp. 137-46. 
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CHAPTER III 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GENERAL WAR AND FOR 
MILITARY ACTION BY THE SOVIET UNION 1 

GENERAL WAR 

For the purposes of this paper, the term ’’general war” refers 
to an armed conflict involving both the United States and the 
Soviet Union in which the total resources of both powers are 
employed and the national survival of both is at stake. 

Almost irrespective of the number of nuclear weapons one 
assumes the CPR will be capable of producing, these can constitute 
only a marginal increment to the nuclear power otherwise available 
to the Communist bloc. The Soviet Union can already deliver a 
massive attack against the United States and simultaneously strike 
all militarily important targets in the Western Pacific and the 
Far East within range of Communist Chinese forces. The United 
States is therefore now threatened by a general war capability 
which will not be significantly increased by the addition of a 
Chinese regional nuclear capability, and the actions required to 
insure the availability and effectiveness in general war of 

1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, section on the Soviet 
Union, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence of Com - 
munist China as a Nuclear Power (U), SECRET -RESTRICTED DATA, ISD 
Study Report Two (IDA, 'Washington, D. C. , 1962). 
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deployed US forces will then still be necessary, and with no 
appreciable change in form or magnitude. 

Possession by the CPR of a nuclear capability may increase 
the likelihood that local hostilities in the Far East will expand 
into general war. If general war should stem from these circum- 
stances, US forces in the Pacific theater might be mal-deployed or 
attrited to an extent that would seriously impede their immediate 
use for assigned general war tasks. Some diversion of strategic 
strike forces to the local effort may also have occurred, with a 
resultant diminution of ability to carry out initial general war 
tasks. These disadvantages may be offset by a higher state of 
alert for other US and allied forces as a result of tensions 
induced by the local hostilities, and by completion of general 
war offensive strikes against China or the Asian satellites prior 
to the initiation of operations against the Soviet Union. Further, 
Communist forces are just as likely to be mal-deployed and attrited, 
and China’s small stockpile of nuclear weapons destroyed or expended. 
Escalation from local to general hostilities, therefore, is unlikely 
to offer military advantage to the Communists. 

General War Through CPR Catalytic Action 

Possession of a nuclear capability will permit Chinese covert 
use of one or more nuclear weapons, either clandestinely introduced 
or delivered as mines or at short range by ship or submarine on the 
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United States or the Soviet Union. The Chinese might be tempted 
to do exactly this if they believe that they would thereby trigger 
a thermonuclear exchange between the US and the USSR, leaving 
China relatively undamaged. 

A few nuclear explosions — or even one — occurring within the 
US or the USSR, not immediately identifiable as domestic in origin, 
could, and today probably would, result in a thermonuclear exchange. 
This situation exists now because (1) of a state of tension; (2) the 
United States and the Soviet Union have only each other as a danger- 
ous, nuclear enemy; and (3) the present reciprocal vulnerability of 
strike forces requires a hair trigger reaction capability, if with 
’’fail safe” attributes. 

With the passage of time and as China and other powers develop 
a nuclear capability, albeit modest, any tendency toward a reflex 
response to a few nuclear explosions occurring in the US or USSR 
should moderate. It is apparent that should one of these last two 
powers choose to attack the other, attack on a scale which China 
could mount clandestinely would be foolhardy to the extreme. A 
minor clandestine attack by China, therefore, could hardly be 
credibly attributed to one of the two major nuclear powers, and 
thus should not catalyze an immediate thermonuclear exchange. 

Nevertheless, the CPR should be given no reason to believe 
that she might catalyze a thermonuclear exchange with benefit to 
herself. On the contrary, the United States should assure Communist 





China that it is on the target list of any such exchange, and thus 
has a heavy stake in helping to avert any thermonuclear exchange. 
The regional deterrent force later recommended in this paper 2 
should provide publicly evident assurance that the United States 
can destroy Communist Chinese political, industrial, and military 
power at the same time she is engaging in a. general war with the 
USSR. The regional deterrent force can thus play an important role 
even in the deterrence of covert, as well as overt, action by the 
CPR for catalytic purposes. 


PRESSURES ON THE SOVIETS 

There are strong ideological and political pressures on the 
Soviet Union to support any Communist military or paramilitary 
operations which may occur in Asia. Bloc leadership, cohesion, 
and prestige will re involved, as will be the loyalties and future 
effectiveness of Ccnmunist parties worldwide. Further, there are 
compelling ideological reasons, quite apart from the fact that they 
are allied powers, for the Soviet Union to succor China in mili- 
tary difficulty. 3 These pressures may be increased through the 
acquisition by Chira of a nuclear capability. China can be expected 
to exploit her nuclear achievements for political purposes to the 


2. See below, pp. 105-113. 


3. The wording of the Sino-Soviet treaty of alliance 
aiso permits the Soviets to deny, on legalistic grounds, 
bility under almost any circumstances. 


, however, 
its applica- 
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point that considerable damage would be done to her prestige (not 
to say that she would lose face) should she be forced to back down 
after challenging the United States. Success in developing the 
most modern and complex weaponry can be advertised by China as a 
triumph of the Communist system, thus implying that a defeat for 
the CPR would be a defeat for the Communist system. 

The Chinese may be able to obtain Soviet support for some 
types of Chinese or Chinese-sponsored non-nuclear military opera- 
tions by exploiting Soviet fear that otherwise the Chinese might 
resort to nuclear operations or to actions risking a US nuclear 
response. Support of the Chinese would retain for the Soviets 
more control over the course of local hostilities and give greater 
assurance that these would remain non-nuclear — and the Soviets 
have clearly demonstrated that they wish to avoid a nuclear war 
at almost any cost. 

Soviet Assistance in Local War 

Unless local hostilities are initiated by China over the 
objections of the Soviet Union, some degree of Soviet support of 
China must be anticipated. This support will almost surely include 
political and psychological support, and the provision of critical 
military supplies and advice. Direct Soviet military intervention 
might also be involved, probably by ’’volunteers." 


are severe limitations, however, on the amount of 
effective military assistance which Soviet forces can provide/ 
Certain specialized military functions such as submarine warfare 
and arr transport, and possibly an increment of offensive air 
power, could be of great utility to the Chinese. But, generally 
speaking soviet military intervention would be limited by the 
same logistic factors which severely limit Chinese offensive caps 
ill ties, and Soviet forces could only substitute for Chinese 

Thus effective Soviet assistance, from the Chinese view- 
point, during this mid-term phase, is most likely to consist in 
the main of strategic cover for Chinese local operations. 


Pressures f or General War 

Xt must be anticipated that China to 

y rnat China's possession of non- 

nuclear weapons will increase her independence in policy and deci 
sron, and commensurately impair any Soviet restraining influence 
An aggressive, nuclear-arted and possibly reckless* China will be 


they would be undeniably ^f Soviet orl‘ S ■ '" ere „ undertake n now in A: 
bility Will permit the Soviets to fnrifw' \ Chinese nuclear ca, 
conduct "volunteer” nuclear ooeratfo^ nuclear weapons, or to 
tary moves while denying that ? the Soviet- 1 ?! ? upp ? rt . of Chinese mij 
Soviets, however, will almost b V nion ls Evolved. The 

source of danger ^^ e VSaf of prof ^ ^ Situation as * 

with words and °cau tious G i^ e | c t ion CP ? h3S been reckless only 
been over impressed by developments J se_tun ? has sometimes 
and acquisition of a few nuclear weannn^ 6rn Pechnolo Sry, however, 
overconfident. It should not be ^hed 
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more likely tc miscalculate both its own power and the strength 
and the will of the United States and its allies to counter Chinese 
aggression. Nuclear capability obviously will permit China to 
transform non-nuclear operations swiftly into nuclear war, and to 
strike at distant targets. As a result, China is more likely to 
find herself involved in unexpected military difficulties which 
can be redressed, from the Chinese viewpoint, only by actual or 
threatened Soviet attack against the United States. 

Thus, pressure on the Soviet Union to provide military sup- 
port for any military operations the Chinese may undertake will 
continue and may even increase. At the same time, however, a 
situation is even more likely to arise in which effective assist- 
ance to China would require a direct Soviet threat to the United 
States. The Soviets may therefore find themselves in a difficult 
position: they must either offer a credible threat to initiate 

general war, requiring at least an apparent willingness to follow 
through if necessary, or they must withhold effective support from 
their ally. The first course would risk destruction of the Soviet 
Union, possibly through US pre-emptive attack. The second would 

the North Koreans into what (rather to Soviet surprise) shortly 
became a war with the United States at the time when the USSR. was 
first emerging as a nuclear power. But if Soviet experience is a 
guide, the CPR may rapidly develop a sense of responsibility in 
respect to hostilities which may develop into a nuclear exchange. 
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result, at the minimum, in grave embarrassment within the bloc, and 
it could have far-reaching effects on the cohesion of the bloc and 
the future of communism. 

In the dilemma which the Soviets may face, their decision to 
intervene, especially a decision involving a willingness to initiate 
general war, is the less probable. The Soviets have demonstrated 
that they have no stomach for aggressive moves that might lead to a 
thermonuclear exchange between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The contemporary balance of United States and Soviet strategic 
strike forces, the state of Sino -Soviet relationships, and the 
clarity or ambiguity of circumstances of aggression all will have 
a bearing on the Soviet decision whether to undertake or to with- 
hold strategic operations directly against the United States in 
support of its ally. 

The likelihood of Soviet military response directly against 
the United States will be increased or minimized by the following 
considerations: 

1) The Soviet Union is unlikely to give support to Chinese 
Communist aggression undertaken without its prior agreement, and 
the Soviet Union will be reluctant to agree to overt military moves 
unless these are instigated and controlled by the Soviet Union. 
Ambiguous operations that can, if necessary, be called off prior 
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to a direct confrontation of United States and organized Communist 
forces will doubtless continue to receive Soviet support. But the 
Soviets can generally be depended upon to withhold support of 
unambiguous Communist aggression — they are most unlikely to invite 
repetition of the Soviet-inspired Korean War. 

2) The clarity or ambiguity of responsibility for a situa- 
tion leading to major hostilities will strongly influence the 
Soviet decision to honor, or to ignore, its formal alliances, par- 
ticularly the Sino-Soviet Pact. A clear case of t US aggression or 
the escalation by the United States of a local crisis far beyond 
the requirements of the situation would make it difficult for the 
Soviet Union to withhold its support. Contrarily, Chinese mili- 
tary initiatives likely to lead to escalation would permit the 
Soviets, particularly if forewarned by the United States, to deny, 
within the bloc, that the mutual defense provisions of the alli- 
ance were involved; in these circumstances, Soviet support of the 
Chinese would be unlikely. 

3) The speed and adequacy of the initial US response will be 
of signal importance. If sufficient US offensive power is brought 
to bear to obtain an immediate local decision at the outset of 
hostilities, the Soviets would be faced with a fait accompli . 

Attack upon the United States could not recoup the local situation 
but would bring certain devastation to the Soviet Union. In these 
circumstances the Soviet Union would be most unlikely to attack the 


United States. On the other hand, a slowly developing situation, 
which resulted in a series of threats and counterthreats, could 
propel the Soviets into a position in which, regardless of rational 
factors, they might consider themselves forced to attack the United 
States. 

4) The launching of US-based strategic strike forces would 
alarm and alert Soviet long-range strike forces. It might result 
in an immediate Soviet strike against the United States if US inten- 
tions were misread, or in a similar strike with slight delay if the 
Soviets should judge that there had been a significant reduction in 
the US second strike capability. Immediate Soviet counteraction 
would be far more likely if their own long-range strike forces 
remain largely in a targe table, soft configuration. 

So long as the United States retains immediately available 
forces adequate in size and power to mount a massive thermonuclear 
offensive against the Soviet Union, and provided local or regional 
hostilities in the Far East are not permitted to escalate slowly and 
on an uncontrolled basis, generating uncontrollable emotional issues, 
Soviet attack on the United States as the outgrowth of Communist 
Chinese action would present the Soviet leadership with risks far 
beyond the stakes involved in the immediate hostilities. ^ Soviet 

6. The Soviets stress that a limited war (such as one involving 
the United States and China) must not be allowed to be transformed 
into a general war involving the USSR since, in case of Soviet 
destruction, the Communist cause will suffer a fatal blow. The 
Soviets thereby imply that if China suffers nuclear damage, however 
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intervention, therefore, while possible, need not be considered s 
probable. 

In fact, a principal Soviet interest in the developing 
nuclear striking power of China should be to see that it is not 
used. The United States should be able to count on assistance 
from the Soviet Union to restrain China from potentially explosive 
military actions — at least to the extent that Soviet influence can 
be made effective. In the circumstance of strain in Sino-Soviet 
relations, this influence could be effectively exerted negatively- 
no promise of Soviet aid to China in an extremity brought on by 
the Chinese. Communist China could also be brought to doubt that 
the Soviet Union would engage the United States in general war in 
order to succor China. 

Nevertheless, while there is little likelihood that Soviet 
strategic strike forces could be triggered against the United 
States by unilateral Communist Chinese action, ambiguous Chinese 


great, this would not administer a catastrophic blow to the Commu- 
nist cause and would be tolerable if the alternative was Soviet 
destruction. It follows from the Soviet position that if the 
Soviet Union were confronted with the choice between involvement, 
with the certainty of a fatal blow to the world Communist cause, 
or abstention in a United States-China conflict (which might 
inflict partial, but not fatal, damage to world Communism) the 
Soviet choice would be clear. The implication of the Soviet posi- 
tion was obviously designed for Chinese consumption. 




provocations could result in a series of escalations that might 
cause the USSR to view the situation in a different light. 
Chinese possession of nuclear weapons, because of the resulting 
possibility of escalation, must therefore impose restraints upon 
United States actions in Asia, and it would appear that the 
^Jnibed States should employ nuclear weapons in Asia only under 
conditions in which it is plain to the Soviets that the action 
is intended to be limited and to fall well short of an invitation 
to general war. 



CHAPTER IV 


• IMPLICATIONS FOR WAR 
IN THE FAR EAST AND IHE WESTERN PACIFIC 1 

This section examines the military position of the United 
States, a nuclear-armed Communist China, and North Korea and 
North Vietnam in relation to war in the Far East and the Western 
Pacific. The following chapter will examine wars in specific 
locations in the light of this analysis . 

MILITARY POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 

General 

US forces in the Western Pacific and Far East constitute 
essentially a light screening force deployed for immediate res- 
ponse in time of crisis, whether major or minor. Except for 
quite minor operations these forces are dependent on reinforce- 
ment from the United States . They now have these general tasks : 

1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, sections on The United 
States Versus A Nuclear-Armed China and on Implications for the 
United States, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence 
of Communist China as a Nuclear Power (U), SECRET -RESTRICTED DATA, 
ISD Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D. C., 1962). 



1) Offensive air forces 2 maintain a general war stance, 
primarily but not exclusively aimed against the Soviet Union. 

The commitment of these forces is an integral part of the Single 
Integrated Operational Plan /3I0P7 for general war. 

2) Ground forces in Korea and air and naval forces in 
Japan, Okinawa, and adjacent waters are continuously in posi- 
tion for immediate response in the event of renewal of hostili- 
ties in Korea. 

3) Naval forces, a large segment of the Pacific-based air 
forces, and the Marine and the Army contingents on Okinawa main- 
tain a posture of readiness for immediate deployment to any area 
of local crisis. ^ 

4) Air defenses, primarily immobile, are deployed for the 
defense of US forces and installations. 

These US forces in general are concentrated (or are depend- 
ent for support) on a relatively few, large-scale bases, all 
within range of light bombers and medium-range missiles based in 


, 2 * ? he ter ™ forces" and similar generic terminology is 

used unless otherwise qualified, to include all land- and ship- 
based air units of the United States Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. The term "ground forces" similarly includes loth United 
States Army and Marine Corps forces. 


3. The terms "local war" and "local crisis" are used in this 
paper to refer to hostilities or incidents limited to a specific 
locality such as Korea, Taiwan, or Vietnam. Broader actions over 
all or large areas of Asia are termed "regional war." 
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China. In addition to these forward forces, the United States 
maintains on Hawaii and Guam military forces which serve as an 
immediate reserve. 

In any contingency short of general war, these forces are 
dependent in varying degrees on allied combat and support 
capabilities. Present arrangements provide for retention by 
the United States of command of all US forces, regardless of 
the area of commitment. 

Future Capabilities 

By 1970, when the Chinese will probably have a highly sig- 

i 

nificant local nuclear capability, United States forces in the 
Western Pacific and Far East may, if US authorities so decide, 
have increased capabilities that will be of major tactical sig- 
nificance in a bilateral nuclear environment. 

1) SAMOS and other satellite systems will afford a major 
improvement in US reconnaissance and targeting capability. 

2) The Polaris and, to some degree, the Army Pershing 
missile system will add a significant increment to US offensive v 
nuclear capabilities. By the late 1960s the United States can 
also have a medium-range ballistic missile, either land-based 
and hardened or ship -based. 

3) US nuclear capabilities in a local war situation should 
be significantly increased through the availability of the Davy 
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Crockett. The nuclear-armed Bullpup will also provide a major 

capability in local nuclear war. 

4) The US defensive posture will be materially enhanced 

through programmed increases in the Nike-Hercules and Hawk units; 
through the semi-automation of the air defense ground environment 
in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, and possibly other areas; and possibly 
through the provision of Mauler and Red Eye to the ground forces. 
The Field Army Ballistic Missile Defense System probably can be 


available by 1970. 

5 ) US ability to respond in a crisis situation will be 
materially improved through advances in strategic airlift 

ships, by floating depots, and by the provision of STOL and pos- 
sible VTOL aircraft. 



General. 

continuously 


US forces in the Western Pacific and Far East are 
faced with the threat of a surprise, massive, 


weapons) for a minimum, loca , 18 n_240 launched weapons) 

accurately delivered weapons (r.e., 180-240 launch P 

would destroy all -£» , , be 

effectiv^agdinst concealed, hardened, and mobile targets. 
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nuclear attack by the Soviet Union. Many actions have been 
taken, and presumably will continue to be taken, to permit the 
effective employment of these forces in spite of such an attack. 
These actions include concealment (e.g., Polaris), hardening 
(e.g., Mace), improvement of communications (e.g., scatter sys-, 
tern), dispersal (e.g., relocation of stocks from Ascom City), 
and particularly the development of a rapid reaction capability 
on the part of land- and sea-based aircraft and missiles. While 
these measures will also reduce US vulnerability in a nuclear 
war with Communist China, they are inadequate in some respects 
for this purpose. 

Land-Based Air Forces . The problem of survivability of 
land-based air forces subject to nuclear attack in a regional 
war with China differs considerably from that in a war with the 
USSR. The means available within economic limits to. reduce 
vulnerabilities include active aar defenses, moderate hardening 
of critical facilities, and a degree of dispersal. The only 
means now available, however, which promises the survivability 
and effective use of a substantial portion of the forces exposed 
to nuclear attack, is a rapid reaction capability. While such a 
capability may be of great utility in general war, war with 
China will almost certainly require an appreciable time for 
decision to launch nuclear attacks against the Chinese mainland; 
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a rapid reaction capability is thus unlikely to be of material 
assistance in the survivability of exposed forces. Until a 
decision is taken to launch major offensive strikes against all 
of China, it must be assumed that a war with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China /UPr 7 will be prolonged and therefore require the 
sustained employment of major US forces based in the Far East. 
Hence the retention of operational and supporting facilities in 
the area, in spite of a constant threat of Chinese nuclear 
attack, is important. 

All of these factors indicate that minimizing vulnera- 
bilities of US land-based air forces in the Far East to nuclear 
attack will be a continuing requirement, becoming more important 
and more difficult when China obtains a locally effective 
nuclear capability. 

Naval Forces . US naval forces at sea will for a great many 
years be much less vulnerable to CPR than to Soviet attack. 
Missiles are relatively ineffective against moving, not easily 
targetable, surface ships, and practically useless against sub- . 
marines. Unless the Chinese obtain modem, long-range bombers 
and reconnaissance aircraft, 5 with sophisticated electronic 

5. This role conceivably may eventually be filled by recon- 
naissance satellites. 
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search equipment and air-to -surface missiles, or a modern navy, 
they will be restricted to small-scale attack on surface forces 
by obsolete light bombers. This is not to say that there will 
be no impact on US naval operations stemming from a Chinese 
nuclear capability. Naval forces operating within range of 
Chinese delivery vehicles, particularly in close-in, relatively 
restricted waters such as the Yellow Sea and Taiwan Strait, 
will incur substantial risk which must be either countered or 
accepted — the latter probably at some cost in freedom of action. 
Sustained close-in operations, such as were common during the 
Korean War, will become high-risk actions unlikely to be under- 
taken except under compelling circumstances. 

Naval ships in port and naval bases will be neither more 
nor less vulnerable to attack by the CPR than by the Soviets. 
Like ground forces, however (see below), these will be more 
inviting targets to the CPR than to the USSR, and hence pos- 
sibly somewhat more likely to be targeted in the initial 
strike of a surprise attack. 

Ground Forces . Ground forces concentrated (in normal 
times) on Okinawa and in a small sector along the Demilitarized 
Zone (DmZ) of North and South Korea, and their logistic support 
installations, will be no more vulnerable to attack by the CPR 
than by the Soviet Union. They will, however, be much more 
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likely to be specifically targeted by the CPR for attack, since 
these forces offer no immediate threat to the Soviet Union. They 
do, however, pose a continuous threat of attack against China 
proper as well as against the Asian satellites, and in local hos- 
tilities (actual or potential) they become a primary threat to 
CPR military operations and hence would constitute a most 
inviting target . 

The vulnerability of these forces and facilities cannot 
easily he reduced. So long as China possesses a significant 
air-delivery capability (probably at least through 1970), 
improvement in the US and allied air defense posture is desir- 
able. The eventual deployment of the Field Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense System or another forward area anti-ballistic- 
missile system may reduce vulnerabilities to missile attack. 

The present extreme vulnerability of the logistic system, how- 
ever, can be reduced only moderately through additional disper- 
sion; an economical remedy for this Achilles’ heel is not now in 
sight. 

Command and Control Facilities . Many of the same consider- 
ations that affect the survivability of land-based air forces 
apply to command and control facilities. In the absence of 
nearly automatic, pre-planned offensive strikes, survival of 
these mechanisms is of critical importance. Yet these 
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facilities must be prepared to operate continuously during hos- 
tilities of a non-nuclear nature, when their attractiveness as 
targets for a Chinese pre-emptive strike would continuously 
increase. 

Other Vulnerabilities . Local war in any area of the Far 
East will require the forward deployment to the area of US 
forces. The movement of forces of any magnitude, and their 
subsequent support, will create concentrations of forces, equip- 
ment, and supplies. These concentrations will create attractive 
nuclear targets. 

Until or unless China’s nuclear capability is destroyed, 
large-scale airborne and amphibious operations against major 
organized Chinese forces would entail a very high degree of 
risk. 

Restraints on US Military Intervention 

A Chinese nuclear capability is likely to prejudice the 
initial US military position in a local war or crisis situation. 
Most of our allies in the Far East will be to some extent intim- 
idated by the threat of Chinese nuclear operations, and any 
natural reluctance they may have to become the scene of nuclear 
conflict will be heightened by the Chinese capability. There 
will be a strong tendency, therefore, on the part of threatened 




6 

Asian states to hesitate before requesting US military assist- 
ance. This can result only in delay in US military intervention 
and thus a deteriorated situation. In addition, except in clear- 
cut cases involving vital US interests, it will be more difficult 
for the United States to agree to commit forces to local opera- 
tions. In addition, faced with the threat of nuclear attack on 
its forces, the United States must in major conflicts decide 
either to initiate nuclear warfare itself and accept the conse- 
quent risks and political onus, or face increased risks and dif- 
ficulties in its military operations. These increased risks may 
result in some delay in the commitment of US forces even in 
clear-cut cases. Finally, a nuclear capability in Chinese hands 
will acutely discourage military participation by allies not 
directly menaced, and particularly the European powers. This 
general reluctance will curtail the likelihood of broad or solid 
political support for US military moves, and thus may induce 
additional US political reticence to commit US forces. 

Any delay in the decision to commit military forces will 
normally lead to a requirement for more forces (as compared to 
the force requirements for early intervention) and to greater 

6. Particularly Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Burma, and India. 
Thailand, Pakistan, and South Vietnam may also be included if 
the prior course of events should lead them to believe that US 
military capabilities vis-a-vis Communist China had been appre- 
ciably reduced. 
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costs in time and resources, thus considerably raising the 
stakes involved on both sides. 7 The increased effort involved, 
combined with the deteriorated situation facing United States 
and allied forces, will significantly heighten the risks of 
escalation, both in scale and in area. 

Nuclear or Non-Nuclear Operations 

The most obvious implication of a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility for the United States is that the United States cannot 
alone decide whether a local war in Asia will involve nuclear 
operations. If the United States intervenes in major local 
hostilities, it must decide in advance either to initiate the 
use of nuclear weapons when and if necessary (and, if needed 
at all, the need will be greatest in the early stages) or 
refrain from first use of nuclear weapons while taking simul- 
taneous action to minimize the advantage to the Chinese of 
their first use. 

Freedom of US Decision 

With its present monopoly on nuclear capability in Asia, 
the United States has almost complete freedom of decision on 

7. The advantages accruing from a rapid response to an act 
of aggression, in terms of reductions in the size of forces 
required and in casualties, can be vividly demonstrated. See 
Appendix D, below, pp. 173-85. Put simply, delay means auto- 
matic escalation. 
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the ground rules governing a local war not directly involving 
the Soviet Union. By its own choice the United States can 
decide to fight with or without nuclear weapons. It can estab- 
lish ground rules on the area and the scale of hostilities and 
on the permissible size and character of aggressor forces. 
Serious Communist breaches of these ground rules would risk 
invoking escalation completely controlled (at least locally) 
by the United States, which can at any time or place exercise 
its option for unilateral nuclear operations. A locally effec- 
tive nuclear capability at the disposition of the CPR will put 
an end to this US monopoly in Asia. Even though China’s 
nuclear capability will not be comparable to that of the United 
States, the Chinese too will be able to initiate nuclear opera- 
tions, or to expand the area of local hostilities by means of 
nuclear strikes in other areas. The Chinese can, if they choose, 
make a pre-emptive nuclear first strike against the forces of the 
United States and its allies . 

The ability of a nuclear-armed CPR to escalate hostilities, 
either by the initiation of local nuclear operations or by more 
distant nuclear attack, can be countered by making such escala- 
tion unprofitable or ineffective. It may also be made unattrac- 
tive by the promise of appropriate US counteraction the Chinese 
cannot match, or ineffective by obtaining a decision in the local 



hostilities sufficiently early so that Chinese escalation cannot 
recoup the local loss. The first avenue requires an adequate 
and flexible US deterrent posture; the second avenue requires 
speed and adequacy of initial US response to aggression, par- 
ticularly at the lower levels. 

Deterrence . An overriding prerequisite to the commitment 
of US military forces to non-nuclear war in Asia will be the 
conscious provision of a military sanction adequate to prevent 
Chinese first use — a military capability that will insure that 
the Chinese correctly estimate that their first use of nuclear 
weapons will surely lead to retaliatory . destruction far beyond 
the possible benefits to be achieved from success in the local 
operations. The problem of thus deterring a nuclear-capable 
CPR — a central question in assessing the impact of a nuclear- 
capable CPR on US military capabilities and requirements— is 
discussed at length in Chapter VI. 

Speed of Response . If the initial reaction by the United 
States and its allies to Communist aggression is sufficiently 
rapid and of adequate weight to obtain early control of a 
crisis situation, Chinese escalation would be unlikely to 
affect the outcome of the local hostilities — particularly since 
an early local decision will keep the scale and intensity of 
the hostilities, and the degree of great power prestige 
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involvement therein, at the lowest possible levels. Thus speed 
of response will become even more important when China becomes 
a nuclear power. Yet, as indicated above, commitment of mili- 
tary forces to local hostilities by the United States will then 
tend to be delayed: first, by inhibitions aroused in some 

threatened states against requesting United States military 
assistance; and, secondly, by increased caution on the part of 
the United States in deciding to participate in local hostili- 
ties after the United States can no longer alone establish 
ground rules for their conduct. In an environment that will 
tend to increase delays in arriving at a political decision for 
military intervention, it appears important that the military 
capability for quick response be improved as rapidly as possible. 
This requirement includes not only the immediate availability of 
forces and of adequate means of transport, but also prior pre- 
parations in potential areas of hostilities to facilitate the 
reception and support of United States forces that may be 
needed. 

Force Configuration 

While it is generally held that US forces can fight either 
a nuclear or non-nuclear war, there are sufficient differences 
in requirements between the two situations to demand a decision 
in advance of the commitment of forces on the question whether 



US forces will forgo the first use of nuclear weapons and there- 
fore accept the risk that the Chinese may not refrain from first 
use of nuclear weapons. From a ground force viewpoint, the dis- 
persion requirement of combat forces in a nuclear environment is 
incompatible with the concentration of both men and conventional 
firepower required to fight a non-nuclear battle; the degree of 
tactical mobility needed in two-sided nuclear operations com- 
pletely transcends the essential needs (and present capabilities) 
of forces committed to non-nuclear operations. From a land- 
based air viewpoint, non-nuclear war minimizes the requirements 
for dispersion and defense, but increases drastically the num- 
bers of offensive sorties needed to obtain a given degree of 
damage. Thus, in a non-nuclear situation, there' can be a much 
higher concentration of forces on any individual airfield, and 
a greater proportion of effort can go into offensive resources, 
but the forces committed must be very significantly increased. 
From both a ground force and land-based air point of view, 
major modification is required in logistic support arrangements 
to permit operations in a nuclear environment. 

While the operations of combatant forces of the Navy at 
sea are less affected in character by foreknowledge that opera- 
tions will be nuclear or non-nuclear, the total naval force 
requirements will depend in part on this determination. Navy 
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capabilities for supplying forces ashore will also need to be 
designed in light of the decision on use or non-use of nuclear 
weapons, and the resultant design of the logistic systems ashore. 
This may require significant changes in the composition of the 
transport fleet, and possibly in arrangements for its protec- 
tion. Similarly, in a nuclear environment the Air Force can 
expect materially increased demands for large-scale air trans- 
port operations as a substitute for in-place logistic facili- 
ties within a local area of hostilities. 

Thus forces committed on the assumption that operations 
will be non-nuclear are unlikely to be configured to fight a 
nuclear war effectively; conversely, forces configured for 
nuclear operations are unlikely to be effective in non-nuclear 
operations. It is necessary therefore that a decision be made 
by the United States in advance of the commitment of forces 
either: (a) to fight effectively on a non-nuclear basis and 

to accept the risks (minimized through a suitable deterrent 
posture) that the Chinese may not respect the ground rules 
established by the United States, or (b) to initiate nuclear 
operations . 
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MILITARY POSITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA, NORTH KOREA, AND 
WORTH VIETNM 

General 

The People’s Republic of China will have these basic mili- 
tary capabilities to which a nuclear capability will be 
additive : 

1) Very large and presumably well-equipped ground forces. 
These, however, can be used outside of China proper only in con- 
tiguous areas, and they then face major logistic difficulties. 
The logistical problem will require either that ground opera- 
tions (except in Korea) be on a relatively minor scale, or that 
the Chinese pre-establish forward bases to support larger opera- 
tions. The establishment of these bases would, of course, pro- 
vide long lead time strategic warning. 

2) Large-scale, but relatively backward, air defenses 
fixed in China itself . 

3) Offensive air forces that will be capable of delivering 

p 

nuclear weapons as indicated in Appendix A. In addition, the 
CPR will probably have additional offensive air forces of 
limited conventional capability. 

4) A probable airlift capability for approximately one 
division and a probable amphibious lift capability of up to 
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8. See below, p. 147. 
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three divisions. Lacking , however, the necessary naval and air 
combatant forces to make a major, opposed amphibious or airborne 
landing, these capabilities can be used only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances where US and allied air and naval strength have been 
neutralized, against very cloSe-in objectives where the Chinese 
can gain local air and naval superiority, or, conceivably, in 
special circumstances permitting the Chinese to achieve complete 
surprise. Until the CPR develops long-range amphibious or air- 
borne capabilities, she cannot invade such remote areas as Japan, 
Okinawa, or the Philippines. 

5) A significant force of long-range submarines. These, 

however, have in the past apparently been used exclusively for 

coastal defense purposes. No significant improvement in Chinese 

9 

naval capabilities is anticipated. 

6) The ability to foment and support extensive insurgent 
and guerrilla operations where the ground is favorable for these. 
Again, major efforts in this field will be limited to peripheral 
areas permitting overland or short-range, unopposed air or sea 
supply of the insurgents. 

9. The economically competitive nature of programs to create 
a valid nuclear capability on the one hand, and on the other of 
programs to provide strategic mobility, a valid airborne or 
amphibious capability, or a major naval capability, will probably 
prevent simultaneous progress down more than one road. This road 
will almost surely be that leading toward a nuclear capability. 



Military Utility of a Nuclear Capability 

The primary utility to the CPR of a nuclear capability will 
lie in the political and psychological fields, in which the 
military significance of nuclear capabilities seem certain to be 
exploited. 

A locally effective nuclear capability will have potential 
military significance for the CPR in these respects : 

1) Defense of the Chinese Mainland . While to most 
Westerners an invasion of the Chinese mainland would appear to 
be beyond the capabilities of any conceivable forces that might 
be marshalled for the purpose, the Communist Chinese have indi- 
cated a high sensitivity in this regard. Chinese Nationalist 
forces. on Taiwan, and US and Republic of Korea /R0K7 forces in 
Korea, have evoked continuous diversions of Chinese military 
resources and attention. A nuclear capability would provide an 
almost certain means of defeating any attempt to invade the 
Chinese mainland. 

2) Counterforce Operations Against Pacific-Based US 
Nuclear Offensive Forces . In time the Chinese can acquire a 
significant first strike counterforce capability, and presumably 
thereafter a significant retaliatory capability. A Chinese first 
strike capability would, at the least, require increased caution 
on the part of the United States in committing military forces to 
local action where they might face Chinese forces, in expanding 



an area of local conflict, and particularly in initiating nuclear 
operations during such a local action. 10 A retaliatory capa- 
bility (when achieved) would provide, in Chinese eyes, an appre- 
ciable deterrent to direct US attack upon China, and in any 
event would permit nuclear response to US nuclear operations. 
China may also believe that through a nuclear strike on US forces 
in some circumstances she could require the Soviet Union to 
engage in operations against the United States. She may further 
believe that the existence of this capability might cause the 
United States to refrain from attack on China in the event of a 
US -USSR war. 

It is difficult, though not impossible, to visualize a 
situation in which a Chinese first strike against US forces in 
the Western Pacific and Far East would be advantageous to the 
Chinese~at least until they have achieved near-equality with 
the United States in long-range strategic striking power. The 
Chinese may believe, however, that circumstances might arise 
which would lead the United States to accept the destruction of 
these forces rather than invite near-certain (as the Chinese 


10. The Chinese may or may not realize that the existence 
of this capability would also invite US first strike, counter- 
force operations against the Chinese mainland as a prelude to 
the commitment of US forces to any local operations, and par- 
ticularly to nuclear operations the United States may decide 
are necessary. 
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would hopefully expect) counter-retaliation in the form of a 
first strike by the USSR. Circumstances might also arise 
which would lead the Chinese to believe that a Chinese pre- 
emptive strike could blunt an intended US attack on the 
mainland . 

3) Increased Freedom for Chinese and Communist Military 
Operations . Ihe existence of a Chinese nuclear capability will 
increase any reluctance that threatened Asian nations may have 
to request US military assistance, and will tend to inhibit a 
US decision to intervene militarily except in cases clearly 
involving essential US interests. These factors will, at least 
to some degree, curtail US military intervention in lesser 
situations, and thus commensurately increase the range of Com- 
munist military and paramilitary operations that can be con- 
ducted without invoking US military response. 

4) Selective Military Use . Certain local war situations 
might arise in Asia that would permit Communist forces to gain 
a decisive local advantage by the employment of a few weapons 
at particular times and places. These are discussed in more 
detail in Chapter V.^ 

11. See below, pp. 69-96. 
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Vulnerabilities of the People ’s Republic of China 

China’s basic social and economic structure is less vulner- 
able to nuclear attack than that of the more industrialized 
nations, and particularly the United States. People and industry 
per se as targets would require a very extensive nuclear offen- 
sive, the results of which cannot be predicted with certainty. 
China as a modern governmental and war-making entity, however, 
is highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. 

Chinese nuclear delivery forces during the present decade 
are expected to be very limited in numbers, unhardened, and 
highly vulnerable. Other Chinese forces will be largely concen- 
trated on eastern Chinese bases all of which are within range of 
US Pacific-based strike forces and in quantity well within the 
destruction capability of those forces. 

A critical factor in the feasibility of a counterforce 
effort against Chinese nuclear strike forces will be the ability 
of the United States to locate and to target these forces 
accurately. Until the CPR approaches superpower status, its 
nuclear forces will be numerically insufficient to retain an 
appreciable second strike capability after a major attack if 
they are exposed. Either the United States or the Soviet Union 
could mount a pre-emptive attack of sufficient weight to destroy 


12. See also Appendix E, below, pp. 187-208. 



China’s total nuclear capability almost regardless of the degree 
of hardening, dispersal, or active defense which the Chinese can 
attempt. Survivability of Chinese forces must thus rest pri- 
marily upon denying both the United States and the Soviet Union 
the capability to target these forces, presumably through con- 
cealment and mobility of missiles, and through concealment of a 
nuclear capability in aircraft. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, it is assumed that US intelligence capabilities are 
adequate to target at least the bulk of Chinese nuclear delivery 
forces accurately. This appears to be a wholly reasonable 
assumption in view of the size of the CPR force in comparison 
with US forces, in view of the known difficulties of providing 
concealment for major operational forces, and in view of demon- 
strated US intelligence capabilities in the past. If the assump- 
tion should not be warranted, in the sense that the Chinese were 
able to hide their entire force successfully (or even most of 
it), the consequence would be to give them a second strike 
capacity, which, although limited to near-by targets, would 
nevertheless add substantially to US problems. In particular 
such a capacity would impair, though it would not entirely 
discount, the credibility of the regional deterrent force pro- 
posed in Chapter VI of this paper. 




governmental and military controls, communications, 
and transportation and distribution centers are largely concen- 
trated in or around large metropolitan areas, as are primary 
military forces. These metropolitan areas also include the 
preponderance of the governmental, military, scientific, and 
technical elites, as well as a high proportion of the total 
heavy industry. A successful nuclear attack on these metropoli- 
tan areas would render the CPR incapable of waging modern war; 
and such an attack, in view of the co-location of vulnerabilities, 
would need to be on only a comparatively modest scale. 1 ® 

The projection of Chinese military power beyond the borders 
of China would cause concentration of troops and materiel and a 
saturation of inadequate lines of communication, creating addi- 
tional (and probably critical) vulnerabilities to nuclear attack. 

Vulnerabilities of North Vietnam and North Korea 

North Vietnam and North Korea have essentially the same 
socio-economic structure as the CPR, with generally similar, 
but greater, basic vulnerabilities. 


13. Calculations comparable to those made for attack on US 
forces (see above, p.44n.) indicate that in 1970 about 25 accur- 
ately delivered weapons would be required for a minimum first 
strike counterforce operation directed against Chinese nuclear 
delivery vehicles. Some 65 additional accurately delivered 
weapons should be adequate to destroy the CPR as a modern govern- 
mental and war-making entity. See Appendix E, below, pp. 187-208. 
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North Vietnam has a basically agrarian economy, with all 
appreciable industry, governmental and military controls, and 
transportation. and distribution centered in the Hanoi -Haiphong 
area. Even agriculture is largely concentrated in this flat, 
highly vulnerable delta area. Nuclear attack (unless with 
weapons specifically designed and targeted to cause personnel 
casualties and ground contamination) could not destroy the 
basically agrarian way of life in North Vietnam, but a very few 
weapons in the one metropolitan area could completely destroy 
the existing government, economic life, and military direction 
of the country. Further, North Vietnam is at present completely 
open to such an attack. 

North Korea’s vulnerabilities are intermediate between 
those of North Vietnam and the CPR. Government and military 
controls are centered in Pyongyang; there is some evidence, how- 
ever, that extensive hardening and passive defense measures have 
been undertaken to protect these elements. Industry (in the 
Western sense) is centered mainly in the Pyongyang and Hamhung 
areas. There are 16 airfields now supporting 485 aircraft. 

There is an extensive but qualitatively poor air defense system 
in North Korea. 
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Asymmetry of Vulnerabilities 

US forces in the Far East, and also those of US allies, are 
now so disposed as to be vulnerable to nuclear attack. There 
are and will long - continue to be, however, glaring asymmetries 
between the basic vulnerabilities to initial nuclear attack of 
the United States and the CPR— the great imbalance in numbers 
and types of nuclear weapons and in delivery vehicles; the 
capability and invulnerability of US strategic strike forces; 
the ability of the United States to use the sea for its own pur- 
poses; and particularly, the fact that the United States, as a 
base for war, will for many years be automatically a sanctuary 
in a war with China as opposed to the accessibility of all of 
China to US nuclear attacking forces. This great disparity in 
vulnerability in a bilateral nuclear exchange is too patent to 
need elaboration . 

The East Asian ^Communist_Assessment_^of^Res^ectiv e Vulnerabilitie s 
An appreciation of both the capabilities and limitations of 
nuclear weapons has developed in each of the present nuclear 
powers in generally the same sequence. While the CPR may find a 
way to compress the sequence, it is unlikely that Chinese 
thinking has yet progressed much beyond the capability of the 
weapons and delivery means which the Chinese expect to have in 
the near future. These weapons are ’’city busters,” even though 
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pygmies as compared to the weapons available to the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Delivery vehicles will be suitable 
primarily for use against large, soft targets the destruction of 
which does not require precise delivery. Weapon scarcity will 
require that only the most remunerative targets be attacked. 

The strategic thinking associated with this type of weapon by 
other nuclear powers has generally been limited to the concept 
of people and industry as suitable nuclear targets, and it is in 
these categories that the Chinese are less vulnerable than the 
more industrialized nations. This might lead the Chinese to 
underestimate their vulnerability to nuclear attack, particu- 
larly if they should estimate that the destruction of opposing 
forces in the immediate area would cause the United States to 
accept local defeat rather than accept the risk of Soviet 
intervention. 

It is much more likely, however, that the Chinese leader- 
ship, essentially pragmatic and realistic, would more accurately 
assess the probable results of a bilateral nuclear war involving 
the United States and Communist China. It is in the US interest 
to assist the Chinese in all feasible ways to make an accurate 
assessment, and at the earliest possible time. 

Even if North Korea and North Vietnam should correctly 
assess their own high vulnerability in a nuclear war, it is 



entirely possible that they may overestimate the protection 
afforded them through extended deterrence stemming from the 
Communist Chinese nuclear capability. Just as the CPR exhibited 
belief that the first Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile 
and space vehicle /Sputnik7 in 1957 counteracted (at least to 
some extent) US nuclear superiority, so these two minor states 
are apt to believe that a token Red Chinese nuclear capability 
will serve to protect them in their own military adventures. 

This possibility can be countered by bringing home to them not 
only their own vulnerability in a war, but also that of the CPR. 



CHAPTER V 


WAR IN SPECIFIC LOCALITIES 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The previous chapter discussed over-all considerations apply- 
ing to a war in the Far East involving a nuclear-capable Communist 
: China. This chapter applies these over-all considerations, plus 
specific factors pertaining to each area in the Far East and South 
Asia in which local hostilities are likely, to analyze the basic 
military environment and evaluate the utility of nuclear armament 
to the People’s Republic of China /CPR.7* 

Assumptions 

The discussion of specific limited war situations in this 

chapter is based on the following assumptions: 

1) The nuclear capability of the CPR is generally as 

2 

stated in Appendix A to this paper. 


1. This chapter parallels Chapter IV, section on Utility of A 
Chinese Nuclear Capability In Hostilities In Asia, of the Study 
PACIFICA final report, The Emergence of Communist China as a 
Nuclear Power (U) SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISD Study Report Two 
(IDA, Washington, D. C. , 1962). 


2. See below, p. 147. 


2) The over-all strength of indigenous ground forces, and the 
extent of Chinese capabilities for invasion, is as projected in 
Appendix F." 5 

3) The Communist Party of China retains control over the 
people and government of mainland China. 

4) The Soviet Union does not openly intervene, at least 
initially, in local hostilities in the Far East. 

5) Laos and Cambodia are neutrals. Burma, while neutral, 
is oriented toward the CPR. 

6) Singapore, Malaya, and North Borneo have federated into 
the Federation of Malaysia. Commonwealth forces have been largely 
withdrawn. 

7) The United States is not allied with, but may respond to 
requests for military assistance from India or the Malaysian Federa- 
tion (if they are attacked). These countries are therefore treated 
in this section as "allies." 

8) The alliances among the Soviet Union, the CPR, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam continue, with no substantial increase in the 
amount of territory under Communist control. Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, the Philippines, South Vietnam, Thailand, and Pakistan, 
with no substantial changes in their internal political situations, 
remain aligned with the United States. The United States retains 
control of Okinawa. 

3. See below, p. 209. 
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Methodology W4 

The assessments contained in this section are based upon 
general considerations, notably the asymmetry in nuclear capa- 
bilities that will exist between the United States and the CPR 
during the period before China has an effective intercontinental 
capability. The endeavor has been to examine the basic military 
environment in order to permit a broad assessment of the utility 
of a nuclear capability to one side or the other, but particularly 
to the CPR, in specified contingencies. Detailed war games have 
not been undertaken and are not considered necessary to substanti- 
ate the conclusions reached in this chapter. 


Categories of Hostilties 

Military conflicts in the Far East and South Asia can be con- 
veniently grouped into five general categories. These are identi- 
fied below (subsequent discussion of the various contingencies 
will be in the same order ) : 

First category ; a war between the United States and China 
proper. 

Second category : open hostilities in areas on the periphery 

of China involving opposing major organized forces. These areas 
include Korea, Taiwan and the offshore islands held by the Nation- 
alist Chinese, Vietnam, and Thailand. 


c — — - or V - •• wars in the Indian subcontinent (India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal). 

Fourth category : open Chinese aggression against nations 

unable to provide significant indigenous opposition. These 
include Burma, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Fifth category: Communist subversion and insurgency in 

areas vulnerable to this type of conflict. Such activity is 
particularly likely in regions near the Chinese frontiers, but 
all of non-Communist Asia may eventually be affected. This cate- 
gory also includes (for the purpose of this analysis) relatively 
minor actions by the Communists, whether with regular or irregular 
forces, against isolated areas near China’s periphery . 4 


There are some nations that the CPR will have no capability 
to invade. They include Japan, the Philippines, and (so long as 
China stays within her present borders) Malaya. These nations may 
oe subject to attack as part of a larger war but should be immune 
from direct, localized, overt Chinese aggression. The utility of 
a nuclear capability to the CPR in forwarding its ambitions with 
regard to these three areas is therefore limited to blackmail and 
pressures. Thus no discussion of limited war involving these 
nations is includod in this chaptor. 


-hanrrp‘t-ho Ser ^ e f ° f SU ° h ac ^ ions might of course significantly 
change the military geography as well as the internal political 
situation of the attacked nation. 
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CHINA 


A war between the United States and China should be regarded 
5 

as a regional war. Such a conflict will extend to all of China, 
and will involve major US forces and (at least indirectly) most 
major US allies in the Far East. The war can occur either directly 
as a result of Chinese attack on US forces or major US allies, 
through other Chinese provocation, or (more likely) as the out- 
growth of hostilities initially limited to a specific area on 
China’s periphery. 

The basic strengths and vulnerabilities of China and of the 
United States in the Far East have been discussed earlier. In 
summary, China will have a great numerical preponderance over the 
United States and its allies in ground forces and locally in air 
forces, greater dispersion of forces, but a comparatively small 
and initially primitive nuclear capability. China's war-making 
capability will continue to be highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. 
The United States and its allies will have supremacy on the seas, 
qualitative air superiority, and vastly superior nuclear capabili- 
ties including, for at least a decade, the entire United States as 
an inherent sanctuary. US local vulnerability stems primarily 
from the high concentration of forces and logistic support, and 
this weakness can be reduced by timely remedial actions. 


5. See above, p. 42 n. 3 . 



In a regional war between the cpr „ ,, 

the CPR and the United States, the 

—St Chinese will be unable to invade any area critical to US 

operations. China can conduct lifted ground operations in contig- 

pe ~=- Shs Can «“<* tPl0se fcrce. of the United States 
n its allies well as the capitals and other major urban areas 

Iltncipal US allies-that are within range of Chinese delivery 

cles. To be meaningful, these offensive operations, in view 

Of anticipated Chinese capabilities „ n ^ 

P ies, would necessarily be nuclear. 

Unless there is some major political Hoe • 

J r political deterioration within Com- 

ssarily be limited, at least initially, to relatively 
ong-range, nuclear offensive striKes against Chinese territory, 
on nuclear offensive operations within the capabilities of the 
forces estimated to be available to the United States and its 
allies could not. in themselves force a decision. Xnvasion of the 
mainland appears to be far beyond the capabilities of any con- 

except m the aftermath of a major nuclear offensive. Offensive 

nuclear operations against the mainland will thus be necessary to 
effect the enemy's defeat. 

It is a practical certainty therefore that if a regional war 

“ “ Wl11 bilateral nuclear operations, 

but limited (so long as the USSR abstains, to targets in the Par 
East, including mainland China, and the Western Pacific. 
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The United States will have a variety of targeting options 
for its nuclear operations. On the assumption that US recon- 
naissance capabilities will permit accurate targeting of Chinese 
nuclear delivery forces, China's nuclear capability could be 
quickly and cheaply destroyed by a pure count erf orce operation. 

The destruction of other Communist forces would be feasible, 
but targeting difficulties and the greater enemy dispersion 
would require an increased weight of offensive effort maintained 
over a longer period than for the counterforce action. Opera- 
tions against urban centers, exploiting this extreme vulnera- 
bility of China, could be undertaken at the discretion of the 
United States. 

Given these basic military factors, the following conclu- 
sions are apparent. If the United States strikes first (and 
this may well happen if hostilities occur as the result of open 
Communist Chinese aggression on its periphery), the United States, 
with no serious impairment of its general war capability, can, 
if it so decides: 

1) Eliminate by its first strike the ability of the CPR 
to launch a second strike of serious consequences. 

2) Progressively, if not simultaneously, eliminate all CPR 
offensive capabilities, all CPR organized military capabilities 
except in scattered localities, and finally the ability of the 
CPR to maintain or control effective military forces. 
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Even if given the advantage of the first strike, the United 
States cannot, except at an enormous cost in time and resources: 

1) Invade and occupy mainland China. 

2) Create by military means alone conditions which will lead 

to the installation of a government of mainland China friendly to 

6 

the United States. 

If nuclear hostilities were initiated by the Communist Chinese, 
by means of a surprise attack aimed in the first instance against 
US forces and bases in the Far East, and assuming adequate prior 
preparations on the part of the United States in the way of force 
configuration, control, and survivability, US Pacific-based second 
strike and subsequent capabilities should be sufficient to permit 
the United States to accomplish the same results as those just 
stated with the same limitations on capabilities. In this case, 
however, the accomplishment of the destruction of Communist Chi- 
nese military capabilities might take longer and would, of course, 
involve much greater damage to US forces and to US allies. If 


6. The disarming or devastation of China through a nuclear 
offensive is not likely to create immediate conditions which will 
permit the Nationalist Chinese to ’’return to the mainland.’’ The 
destruction and chaos which would result from such an offensive, 
however, might permit the gradual takeover by the Nationalists of 
more and more of mainland China. They would not, however, be wel- 
comed back as heroes. They would need to occupy successive small 
area:;, each within their military capabilities, consolidating 
each successive bite before proceeding. 

A contingency at least as likely would be the occupation of 
parts or all of China by the Soviet Union. 
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might involve use of US strategic strike forces, with a possible 

resultant minor degrading of the capability of the United States 
for general war. 

Such an exchange with China could eliminate once and for all 
a major potential world adversary, and would have shattering 
results within the Communist bloc. It would involve some (but 
probably not catastrophic) destruction in allied lands of US 
forces and their facilities. Taken alone, however, it would not 
be likely to provide a final answer to the question posed by 
China, and it should be assumed that subsequent action by mas- 
sive military forces on the Chinese mainland will be required. 

Whether these required military actions would be in the nature 
of relief and rehabilitation, the occupation of hostile territory, 
or a confrontation with Soviet forces can be only a matter of 
conjecture. 

KOREA 

Korea as an arena of conventional combat requires and can 
accommodate very large forces on each side, up to 60 or more 
divisions. Yet, as clearly demonstrated in the Korean War, the 
terrain and logistic limitations severely curtail mobile offensive 
or defensive operations. Non-nuclear operations restricted to the 
Korean Peninsula are thus likely to result in another static situa- 
tion of stalemate. 
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The deployment of large forces to Korea and their employment 
requires on both sides major dependence on operational and support 
facilities outside of Korea--on the Communist side, in Manchuria 
and probably the Shantung Peninsula; on the US -Republic of Korea 
/ROK/ side, in Japan and Okinawa. These extensive supporting 
facilities provide lucrative nuclear targets, as do force concen- 
trations and logistic facilities in Korea proper. Non-nuclear 
operations against these targets, on a scale within the capabili- 
ties of either side, are most unlikely to provide a decisive 
advantage. 

In a bilateral nuclear-armed environment, it is unlikely that 
a stalemated, non-nuclear ground situation can be redressed through 
large-scale amphibious or airborne operations, in view of the very 
high risks involved. If in such a situation a military solution is 
to be achieved by cither side, therefore, there must be either the 
massive destruction of opposing forces and their means of support 
(i.e., employment of nuclear weapons in a manner that directly 
affects the course of battle in the front lines) or an expansion 
of the war so that the decisive battle is fought in circumstances 
more favorable to the side which chooses to expand the area of hos- 
tilities. The first course would require the initiation of nuclear 
operations which probably will need to extend to parts of China 
for US-ROK operations, or to Japan for Communist operations. 
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Other than extended nuclear operations, no military means are 
visible on either side that would permit the opening of a 
"second front" with decisive effect on operations in Korea. 

If hostilities are resumed in Korea, there will thus be 
strong military reasons on both sides to initiate nuclear opera- 
tions . The existence of such pressures should not be construed 
as a prediction that operations must necessarily develop into a 
nuclear exchange; a stalemate may again be politically acceptable 
to both sides. It will, however, be to the military advantage of 
the United States, by permitting flexibility of decision, to take 
whatever preparations--both military and political — may be neces- 
sary to enable the United States to initiate nuclear operations 
should it choose to do so. Similarly, the United States and the 
Republic of Korea should take all practical action to minimize 
vulnerabilities if nuclear operations should be initiated by the 
Communists. These vulnerabilities are particularly acute in the 
event of war in Korea . 

TAIWAN AND THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

Taiwan . The situation of Taiwan and the Penghu Islands is 
unique in that an invasion would, require a major, but short-range, 
amphibious or airborne effort; since the critical phase of an 
invasion would be of very short duration, the defense is wholly 
dependent on forces in position from the outset. 

Using assorted junks and fishing craft in addition to normal 
amphibious shipping, the Communist Chinese could mount an amphibious 
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option of six or possibly »re divisions. Sued an operation 
would create a series of critical targets extremely vulnera 

to nuclear attack. An amphibious attack could be defeate y 

j aafl -jnst the transport force whi 
very few nuclear weapons used agar 

concentrated in loading areas, while the transport 

sea while the ships are concentrated off the coast of Taiwan 

’ anainst the initial bridgeheads before 

preparatory to a landing, or against 

the attacking force has consolidated its positions ashor . 

su oh an attack could thus be easily and cheaply defeated by nuc 

Laos, it «ould also be highly vulnerable to attack by conventional 

. --Mi-ifies of US and Nationalist 

weapons on a scale within the capabilit 

Chinese forces normally in the area. 

airborne operation against Taiwan, or a combination ^ 

and amphibious operation, would be even more difficult for 

than an amphibious attack. Because of the reguiremenb for a - 

borne follow-up to any airborne operation, many of the sam ™ineru 

bilities would exist as for an amphibious attack. Additio 

notabilities would be created in the launch and drop .areas «- * 

transport aircraft themselves would be highly vulnerable 

defenses on Ta airborne operation would be most 

It thus appears that a ma;j v „ on+ - 

- 1 under . a ny foreseeable circumstances except 

imi-ikelv to be successful under any 

unlikely to . An amphibious operation 

as a minor adjunct to an amphibrous attack. 
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would be more feasible, but would be a formidable task. For one 
to be successful: 

1) The Communists must achieve complete surprise at least 
until the transport fleet is well at sea. This is not impossible 
in view of the extended periods of bad weather over the Taiwan 
Strait and the short sailing time (12 to 24 hours) involved. The 
Communists would also need to be secure, however, from early 
detection by electronic maritime reconnaissance over the Strait. 

2) US naval and air protection for Taiwan, including spe- 
cifically the US capability for early nuclear response, would need 
to be either eliminated or at least greatly reduced. 1 It is con- 
ceivable that this might occur through political action. It is 
more likely, however, that a major diversion of regional US com- 
batant strength to some other threatened area might lead the Com- 
munist Chinese to estimate that residual US strength in the area 
could be substantially neutralized through nuclear attack. 

3) The vulnerability of transport concentrated off the coast 
and of the initially landed forces, would need to be overcome by 
preparatory fire directed against both ground and air forces on 
Taiwan. Adequate preparation for an opposed landing does not 

7. If a credible threat of an invulnerable, nuclear offensive 
capability in the hands of Nationalist Chinese forces were created 
it is most unlikely that the Communists would conclude that an 
invasion of Taiwan could succeed. 
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appear to be possible by conventional means estimated to be at the 
disposal of Communist China; a nuclear capability would permit 
accomplishment of this essential task. 

Thus nuclear weapons, under favorable circumstances, may pro- 
vide the CPR with a military capability that would lead it to 
believe it could invade Taiwan successfully — a capability which 
the CPR probably lacks under present circumstances. 

On the US-Nationalist Chinese side, an attempted invasion of 
Taiwan could be countered under normal conditions by either con- 
ventional or nuclear weapons. As has been indicated, however, one 
of the essential conditions that would permit a Communist attack 
to be successful is a reduction or diversion of US capabilities to 
oppose an attempt at invasion. In such a circumstance, the defense 
of Taiwan would require the residual US forces to use nuclear weap- 
ons against one or more of the critical vulnerabilities of the 
attacking force, or else to accept the probability of Communist 
Chinese success. It follows that, if the United States is deter- 
mined to defend Taiwan, both the United States and the Government of 
the Republic of China should be prepared militarily and politically 
to use nuclear weapons, if needed, and these states should also 
minimize, as feasible, vulnerabilities to nuclear attack by the 
Communists. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
political disadvantages flowing from US first use of nuclear weapons 



in Asia would be markedly reduced if these were aimed at Communist 
forces obviously involved in aggressive action, particularly if 
such first use were against the aggressor force while at sea. 

If an invasion of Taiwan should be attempted, it is thus 
likely to result in a bilateral nuclear engagement. Such an 

o 

invasion attempt could lead to a regional war with the CPR. 

Offshore Islands . The offshore islands (notably Quemoy and 
Matsu) now held by the Nationalist Chinese can be effectively 
denied to either side by a very few nuclear weapons--by fallout, 
if not by blast. Such a Communist nuclear attack would, in iso- 
lation, be an implausible means toward ’'liberation” of these 
islands. Nuclear operations are more likely to result from an 
attack on Taiwan as well. From a military viewpoint, and con- 
sidered apart from the defense of Taiwan, the defense of the 
offshore islands will thus not be materially affected through 
CPR acquisition of a nuclear capability. 

The defense of the offshore islands by conventional means, 
in view of their proximity to the Chinese mainland, is a diffi- 
cult task. Their defense through nuclear attack on Communist 
concentrations on the mainland, prior to and during the early 
stages of an invasion attempt, would be a simple matter. There 

8. For the nature of such a war, see above, pp. 73-77. 
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will clearly be severe political restraints on US use of nuclear 
weapons in the defense of the offshore islands. The Communists 
are well aware of these restraints and probably consider any con- 
ventional action limited to the offshore islands to be immune from 
nuclear attack by the United States. A credible threat of National- 
ist Chinese nuclear operations would, however, provide a major 
deterrent to Communist aggression against these outposts. 

VIETNAM 

Open aggression against South Vietnam does not appear to be a 
profitable course of action for the Communists unless very favor- 
able circumstances exist, which, however, they may be able to cre- 
ate. The total organized ground forces which the Communists can 
logistically support in an attack against South Vietnam 9 are about 
equal in size to South Vietnamese regular forces. The terrain and 
lines of communication prevent major front-line concentrations of 
either defending or attacking forces, and the initial local Chinese 
air superiority is not likely to have a major bearing on the course 
of front line hostilities. Both sides present inviting and highly 

9. Estimates used in this paper of Communist ability to support 
regular forces in an invasion of Vietnam include forces advancing via 
Laos. Communist control of Laos should not, therefore, substantially 
improve Communist capability to support an invasion. Communist capa- 
bilities to support insurgency would, of course, be significantly 
improved (see below, pp . 93-95). 



vulnerable nuclear targets: in the north, the Hanoi-Haiphong 

complex; and in the south, Saigon with its port, airfield, com- 
munications, and governmental and military control concentrations. 
Other profitable nuclear targets, except (possibly transitory) 
force and supply concentrations, would be few in Vietnam proper; 
attractive nuclear targets would exist, in the form of concentra- 
tion of forces, supplies, logistic facilities and lines of communi- 
cation, in adjacent areas within China and, on the United States- 
South Vietnam side, in the Philippines and probably Thailand. 

A direct attack upon South Vietnam alone"'"*’* would be an 
inviting course of action for the Communists if three conditions 
exist: 

1) Organized South Vietnamese forces are in large part 
diverted to the struggle against insurgency, affected by wide- 
spread disaffection and disloyalty, or otherwise barred from 
effective employment. 

2) The Communists are convinced that insurgency alone will 
be insufficient, and that open aggression will also be necessary. 

3) The Communists believe that the United States cannot or 
will not be willing to participate effectively in the defense of 
South Vietnam, , 

10. If the Chinese should overtly attack Thailand, such an 
attack would almost certainly progress so as eventually to include 
South Vietnam. A key element, therefore, in the security of South 
Vietnam is the security of Thailand. This is discussed beginning 
on page 88 below. 
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If these preconditions do, in fact, all exist, nuclear opera- 
tions by the CPR would be unnecessary. 

If the Communists calculate wrongly that the United States 
lacks the will or capability to assist effectively in the defense 
of South Vietnam, and, consequently, the United States does react 
to Communist attack but only with conventional forces limited ini- 
tially to operations in Vietnam itself, the situation which would 
emerge would at best be a difficult one for the defending forces. 

If the first precondition does not then exist (that is, if the 
present state of insurgency has been brought under control), the 
South Vietnamese, reinforced by major US forces, should be able to 
attain a significant numerical superiority over the organized forces 
that the Communists can support over their tenuous lines of commu- 
nication. This numerical superiority might permit the United States 
and South Vietnamese forces eventually to defeat the Communists, but 
view of the physical environment such a victory, if possible at 
all, would take a very long time and would be a very expensive 
operation. If, on the other hand, major Communist aggression is 
coupled with widespread insurgency, defeat of the Communists by con- 
ventional means would be improbable, but a complete (non-nuclear) 
Communist victory, requiring the conquest and occupation of the more 
developed portions of the country as well as the mountain and jungle 
, would be equally improbable. Thus, open Communist aggression 
in a non-nuclear environment is likely, as in Korea, to lead to 


stalemate . 
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Under these circumstances the deployment of US forces and 
materiel would aljmost certainly create highly lucrative nuclear 
targets. Hence it is conceivable that a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility might be used to establish a locally decisive advantage, 
and bilateral nuclear operations,' whether initiated by the Com- 
munists or the United States, might eventuate. It would be 
more advantageous to the Communists, however, to de- emphasize 
(and possibly abandon) operations by organized forces in favor 
of additional emphasis on insurgency and guerrilla operations, 
than to invite reprisal, not necessarily localized, by superior 
US nuclear power. A nuclear capability is therefore unlikely 
to be used by, or offer any real military advantage to, the 
Communists in the conquest of South Vietnam, except as it may 
serve as a restraining influence on the United States. 

An evident will and capability of the United States to carry 
the war, with nuclear weapons if the United States should so 
desire, into the heart of North Vietnam and if necessary China, 
should almost certainly preclude open aggression against South 
Vietnam. This capability should make it evident to the Chinese 
that their use of nuclear weapons would entail extreme risk; yet, 
barring catastrophic political developments, they are not likely 
to be able to invade and conquer South Vietnam without using them. 
If this US will and capability appeared to China to have been lost 
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in a military sense, precluded by US political decision, or 
susceptible to neutralization by a Chinese first strike on US 
forces, then an invasion of South Vietnam might be attempted. 

The existence of a visible US regional deterrent (discussed in 
detail in Chapter VI) 11 and the political basis for its employ- 
ment at the discretion of the United States, is thus of primary 
importance. 

THAILAND 

Under present conditions, the United States and the CPR face 
almost equal difficulties in supporting and maintaining organized, 
regular forces for conventional military operations in Thailand. 
While the Chinese can sustain sufficient forces to defeat an 
unassisted Thailand, their logistic problems would limit the 
attack in the main to lightly armed forces whose overland pro- 
gress would be slow. On the United States -Thai side, the deploy- 
ment of US ground and air forces to Thailand (except for compara- 
tively small forces in readiness in the Western Pacific) would also 
be relatively slow, and constricted through the single port of 
Bangkok and, generally, the airfield complex of Bangkok -Takhli- 
Khorat. The United States could expect to receive at least 
several days of strategic warning, however, as Chinese forces 


11. See below, pp. 104-113. 


traverse Burma and Laos, and during this time could preposition 
carrier forces, and air and ground forces within Thailand. US 
deployments into Thailand, dependent upon the single port and 
few airfields, would create attractive nuclear targets. However, 
logistic limitations would make extremely difficult, if not pre- 
vent, Chinese exploitation of any nuclear operations, and would 
create a situation of extreme danger to China if the United States 
retaliates. Chinese initiation of nuclear warfare is thus not 
probable, and should be readily deterrable. 

The situation will be greatly changed if Laos should become 
a Communist state. The Communists could build up major military 
resources in Laos and could infiltrate forces there. This con- 
centration would permit a much heavier weight of attack by well- 
equipped forces, with some possibility of achieving tactical 
surprise. Unless there is prior major improvement in Thai forces, 
or actions are taken to permit the predeployment of US forces to 
Thailand (and these actions would probably preclude Chinese 
attack), a non-nuclear defense on the ground would appear to be 
unpromising. Communist initiation of nuclear warfare would there- 
fore be unnecessary. 

Thus a Chinese nuclear capability is not likely materially 
to affect local hostilities in Thailand. The existence of a 
credible threat on the part of the United States to carry the war 


The situation might be materially changed if Nepal should 
become in effect or in actuality a Chinese satellite.^ If 
Nepal is available to the Chinese as a base, the CPR should be 
able to overrun parts of India in a very short time (although 
the occupation of all of India would be a most difficult and 
time-consuming task, if possible at all). Any build-up in Nepal 
would, of course, provide long-term strategic warning which would 
doubtless be heeded by India — and reasonable preparation by India, 
aided by the West, should more than offset Chinese advantage accru- 
ing from an unimpeded build-up in Nepal, 

In either case, Chinese nuclear operations could: 

1) - Assist in breaching the initial Indian (or Pakistani) 
defensive position. If, however, China can transport and support 
forces adequate for a major invasion, an initial nuclear assist 
would be unnecessary. If she cannot, initial success could not 
be exploited. 

2) Largely destroy (primarily through a counter-city offen- 
sive) the ability of the attacked nation to defend itself with 
organized forces. Destruction of this nature would however 
destroy the only reward of conquest, and hence almost surely would 

13. See on this point Loy W. Henderson, Reactions to a 
Nuclear-Armed Communist China: South Asia (U), CggggJgBliiftfc, 

ISD Study Memorandum No. 11 (IDA, Washington, D. C. , 1962), 
pp. 13-17, 25-26. 



to the source of any aggression will be of critical importance in 
deterring open aggression, or at a minimum in holding it to a low 
level of intensity, as well as deterring Chinese initiation of 
nuclear operations. It will, of course, be important to avoid, or 
at least to keep to the minimum feasible, any concentration of 
forces or resources that would invite Communist nuclear attack. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Despite the persistence of armed conflict between the Chinese 
and Indians in border areas claimed by both, neither India nor 
Pakistan would appear to be profitable or likely targets of 
Chinese military conquest. In the first place, unless there is 
a major Chinese effort to develop Tibet or Sinkiang to support 
military operations— an effort which owing to the remoteness of 


these areas might be expected to require several years— or a very 
great improvement in Chinese air transport capabilities, China will 
not be able to support major forces in operations against India or 


Pakistan. Further, it can be reasonably assumed that the Chinese 
would be deterred by the expectation that the United Kingdom would 


actively assist the attacked nation, and might be prepared to 
respond with nuclear weapons if the Chinese should use them first.. 

12. For a discussion of British policy on nuclear weanon* -J 
Asia, see Reactions to a Nuclear-Armed Communist China* Eurnna WnH 
S5 ^ted-TIr^dojn, UNCLASSIFIED, ISP oLudy SrSd^’No 

plSS? n pp D '6-i3. 1962) ’ 




not be undertaken. Even if nuclear weapons were so used, China 
would still require very large forces for an extended period to 
consolidate its gains, and the stringent logistic limitations 
governing Chinese operations would probably prohibit this. 

Thus, it appears that a nuclear capability, under any likely 
circumstance, would not provide a decisive military advantage to 
China in an invasion of India or Pakistan. 

Yet another situation would exist if India and Pakistan were 
at war with each other, and the CPR intervened on behalf of one 
party (presumably Pakistan). Neither India nor Pakistan appears 
capable of defeating the other under present circumstances. Pre- 
sumably, open warfare between these two states would be preceded by 
extensive mobilization on both sides. Whether the increment of 
force which the Chinese could then provide--either in terms of 
additional conventional forces or in terms of an initial nuclear 
assist — would be a decisive advantage to its ally is problematical 
in a situation with so many unpredictables. However, CPR interven- 
tion in such a situation, and particularly CPR use of nuclear weap- 
ons, should be deterrable. China cannot afford to dissipate its 
limited nuclear stocks on a third country, nor even become heavily 
committed in the West, while facing a major threat by US forces 
from the East, including the threat of nuclear reprisal for Chinese 
initiation . of nuclear operations. 
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The Communists now have the ability to conquer these countries 
at will. The primary problem facing the Communists in connection 
with any military ambitions they may have with regard to these 
nations is to keep the level of hostilities low enough to preclude 
a US decision to intervene militarily, and particularly to preclude 
a US decision to counter Communist aggression by direct attack on 
China or North Vietnam. The existence of a CPR nuclear capability 
will affect this situation only if it causes the United States to 
exercise greater restraint in committing military forces, and thus 
permits the Communists to use force more openly and at a somewhat 
higher level of intensity. 

SUBVERSION AND INSURGENCY 

China has the capability of instigating and supporting 
extensive and widespread insurgency and guerrilla activity 
(including isolated actions by organized or irregular forces) 
in all nearby areas and to a lesser degree, elsewhere in Asia, 
including Indonesia. With the passage of time the political 
environment in Korea, Pakistan, and possibly the Philippines 
may deteriorate to an extent that would permit low-grade Communist 
aggression. This Communist capability will not be directly 
enhanced by a Chinese nuclear capability, although (as discussed 
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in Chapter II) political exploitation of China’s nuclear accomp- 
lishments may assist the CPR in preparing the climate for low-grade 
aggression. 

The following effects on US and allied military operations to 
counter insurgency or guerrilla operations are possible, but 
unlikely: 

1) In all threatened areas there is a scarcity of ports, air- 
fields, and communications and support facilities. The concentra- 
tion of US resources (whether forces committed to the scene, or 
merely materiel and other support for indigenous forces) can cre- 
ate vulnerabilities inviting Communist Chinese nuclear attack. 

Such an attack would of course end the "insurgency” phase and 
introduce open warfare. 

2) Unless the will and character of the threatened govern- 
ment is strong, it is conceivable that Communist Chinese nuclear 
blackmail, if coupled with suitable blandishments, might lead to 
a capitulation (or "accommodation") by the supported government, 
at 1 the expense of any US forces already committed to the scene. 

The only likely danger attributable to a Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility, however, is an increase in the level of provocation that 
would cause the US to intervene with military forces. This polit- 
ical restraint can have serious military implications. The United 
States is unlikely to be swayed in making an early decision to 

14. See above, pp. 9-27. 
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assist such staunch allies as Korea and the Philippines, but a 
decision for US military intervention in less crucial areas may 
well be delayed by extensive efforts to find a nonmilitary solu- 
tion. Further, countries such as Thailand and Malaya, may pro- 
crastinate in seeking the assistance of Western powers when there 
is a chance that such aid might result, in nuclear operations on 
their territories. The military situation may thus have deteri- 
orated significantly before US forces are committed or other 
significant assistance is provided to the threatened nation. 

: • ■ t 

OVER-ALL ASSESSMENT 

While the use of nuclear weapons might be locally advanta- 
geous to the Chinese under special circumstances, major gain from 
a locally effective nuclear capability will accrue to the CPR 
only through the existence of an unused capability. Its exist- 
ence will discourage any attempt to invade the Chinese mainland. 

It will make . extremely hazardous, and probably preclude, large- 
scale US airborne or amphibious operations. It may impede and 
delay US-allied operations in response to Communist-initiated 
hostilities. 

Communist China's strength will remain in her ground forces 
and it will be clearly advantageous to her to create situations 
in which that asset can be exploited. China’s real interest 
therefore must be to avoid a direct US-CPR confrontation if 
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possible, but if a confrontation should nevertheless occur, then 
to forestall US employment of its nuclear superiority. At lower 
ranges of the spectrum of warfare China may succeed in preventing 
any US military intervention whatever. At upper ranges of the 
spectrum China's nuclear capability, carrying with it increased 
risk of an escalation uncontrolled by the United States, is likely 
to induce greater caution on the part of the United States, and 
thus enable China to succeed in preventing US initiation of 
nuclear operations in circumstances which the United States 
might otherwise consider to require such weapons. 
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COMMUNIST RISKS 


Increased risks for the United States and its allies stemming 
from a Chinese nuclear capability have been considered in preced- 
ing chapters of this study. Just as real, though less apparent, 
will be the increase in risks for the Chinese- -although these may 
not be initially evident to the Chinese. 

The United States will remain. far superior to the CPR in 
nuclear weapons and delivery capabilities and will retain other 
major military advantages over China. These advantages need not 
necessarily go unused. If the United States should face signifi- 
cantly increased military difficulties in local hostilities, an 
incentive would be created for the United States to carry out oper- 
ations directly against sources of the aggression, and the latter 
are highly vulnerable to nuclear attack. If a situation should 
arise requiring intervention by major US forces in Asia, a pre- 
emptive attack on CPR delivery forces would be the most certain 
way to eliminate the risk of Chinese first use. The risk of gen- 
eral war is a two-edged sword and is as uninviting to the Soviets 
as to the United States. China will be continuously faced, there- 
fore, with the strong likelihood that full Soviet support will not 
be forthcoming when it is most needed. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DETERRENCE OF COMM UNIST CHINA 

The acquisition of a nuclear capability by the Peopled 
Republic of China Jp.'FSty will create a period of increased military 
risk for the United States and its allies in the Far East. Some 
risks will be new; primarily, however, there will be an intensifi- 
cation of risks already existing. An aggressive, expansionist, 
nuclear-capable CER will be less subject to external restraints, 
more likely to miscalculate its military capabilities and the 
will and capabilities of the United States, and will have somewhat 
more independence of decision in matters which may lead to mili- 
tary action. 

The most certain restraint on Communist Chinese military 
action, and the surest way to cause a correct calculation of the 
price required for military aggression, will be the maintenance 
of a military posture by the Free World, and particularly by the 
United States, adequate to insure a proper CER assessment of 
risks — risks which are at least as great as those facing the United 
States and its allies. 


DETERRENCE OF LOCAL AGGRESSION 


General 

Deterrence of local aggression depends on a military capa- 
bility which will cause the Chinese to estimate either that the 
local aggression is not likely to be successful, or that other 
dire consequences more than offsetting possible local victory 
may ensue. In either case, the threat of use of the military 
capability must be credible. 

Military Capabilities to Oppose Local Aggression 

Operations within a local area to counter local aggression 
by a nuclear-capable CPR depend first upon the ability of the 
United States to reinforce a threatened ally at a rate faster 
than the Communists can build up their forces. Unless the United 
States should decide to initiate nuclear operations, success in 
local operations will also be heavily dependent on deterrence of 
Chinese first use and on minimizing advantages that would accrue 
locally to the Chinese through their first use of nuclear weapons 

Total US force availability does not appear to be a problem 
in this regard now or prospectively, unless one assumes that two 
or more local wars requiring major US intervention are under way 
simultaneously. If consideration is limited to Asia, such an 
assumption would appear to have little validity inasmuch as the 
; limited CPR ability to project power beyond its own borders would 



make a two-front war even more uninviting to China than to the 
United States. 

Specific capabilities to permit effective local US military 
operations, and present and prospective deficiencies in this re- 
gard, involve at least these major factors: 

1) Rapidity of US military intervention will become even 
more essential than now, not only to defend allied territory- 
successfully, but also to control escalation. Additional highly 
mobile, immediately available forces and transport in the Pacific 
Command may not be essential, but would at least be highly desir- 
able. More importantly, the rate of reinforcement in likely areas 
of local war is now severely curtailed through inadequacies in 

ports and airfields. These deficiencies should be ameliorated as 
a matter of high priority. 

2) Indigenous forces must be able, with the assistance of 
those US forces which can be immediately brought into action, to 
retard a hostile advance long enough to permit the deployment of 
additional US forces adequate to repel the invasion. A major 
deficiency in this regard may arise in the case of Thailand which, 

if Laos should become a Communist base, would be highly vulnerable 
to major attack. 

3) The United States and its^ allies must be clearly able to 
continue to fight in a bilateral nuclear environment, either 
locally or on a broader basis, even if the CPR is given the advan- 
tage of first use of nuclear weapons. This requires the maximum 
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practical reduction in vulnerability of committed forces and 
particularly in the vulnerability of supporting logistic facili- 
ties; in a broader sense, it requires the capability to carry the 
war to the heart of China if that should be required. 

4) Where strong inducements can be foreseen on both sides 
to use nuclear weapons (particularly in Korea and Taiwan), US 
military forces must be prepared to exploit their nuclear capa- 
bility. This requires first the military capability and a suit- 
able political basis to permit the United States to initiate 
nuclear operations if it should choose to do so. It requires also 
that the forces of the United States and its allies be prepared 
to operate effectively if the Chinese use nuclear weapons, whether 
on Chinese initiative or in response to US use. The present 
situation with regard to tactical mobility, dispersion of bases, 
air defenses, and logistic vulnerability in the two critical areas 
is inadequate in this respect. These inadequacies, which are 
clear to a sophisticated opponent, are now probably sufficient to 
warrant a conclusion by the Communists that the United States 
cannot fight a bilateral nuclear war, and hence will not employ 
nuclear weapons locally to oppose aggression by a nuclear-armed 
power . 

US Will to Employ its Military Capability 

The United States clearly has the capability to contest any 
Chinese aggression, and--considering military power solely — the 


capability to defeat, one way if not another, any open Chinese 
attack. Communist estimates, however, of US determination to use 
this capability if required, will be based largely upon US actions 
prior to the achievement of a locally effective Communist Chinese 
nuclear capability. If the United States has earlier failed to 
support an Asian ally effectively, the CPR leadership may well 
estimate that the United States will not, except for issues of 
the gravest concern to the United States, involve itself in mili- 
tary operations against forces supported by a nuclear-capable CPR. 
The United States already has appeared reluctant to commit forces 
for the defense of Laos and (until recently) South Vietnam, in 
spite of its regional nuclear monopoly j its willingness to inter- 
vene when it has lost that monopoly locally may appear to Asians 
to be highly doubtful. The open reluctance of European nations 
to agree to any Western military action in Asia will be assessed 
by the CPR as a further brake on US military support of its Asian 
allies. Thus the credibility of US will to oppose local aggress- 
ion may well be reduced by the acquisition of a nuclear capability 
by the CPR. 

Nuclear Sharing 

A nuclear capability, actual or potential, in the hands of 
selected Asian allies, might serve as a deterrent to local aggres- 
sion by a nuclear-armed China. 
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A rudimentary potential nuclear capability now exists for 
certain allies, and will be increased in the future, in the form 
of dual-capable air defense and ground force weapons. A poten- 
tial offensive nuclear capability also theoretically now exists 
in the Nationalist Chinese Air Force, through the provision of a 
low altitude bombing _/LAB7 capability in its F-86s; this offen- 
sive potential does not in fact exist, however, because of the 
incompatibility of the airplane with weapons available in the 
Pacific Command, absence of special weapons wiring and black 
boxes in the airplane, and the lack of maintenance and test equip- 
ment for the LAB installation. The Chinese Nationalists have, 
however, been practicing LAB maneuvers. Observation of this 
training, plus, the knowledge that the United States has nuclear 
weapons and nuclear specialists on Taiwan, must lead the Commu- 
nist Chinese to estimate that, if the Chinese Nationalists do not 
now have an offensive nuclear capability, the United States in- 
tends at some point in time to provide one. These past actions 
to provide a rudimentary potential nuclear capability to Asian 
allies have caused no significant Communist reaction. 

It appears from previous analysis that any military require- 
ment for a nuclear capability in allied forces in Asia would not 
exceed : 

1) A small but relatively invulnerable offensive capability 
for Nationalist China and possibly ’South Korea, as a hedge against 



the contingency of diversion of US strength from the immediate 
area, resulting in a Communist conclusion that a quick conquest 
might then be possible; and to offer a credible threat of a nuclear 
defense in areas where it would be politically difficult and prob- 
ably impossible for the United States to use nuclear ■ weapons- 
specifically, the offshore islands. 

2) An air defense capability against a Chinese air-delivered 
threat, particularly in Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines . 

If the Chinese air delivery capability should significantly 
exceed that listed in Appendix A, 1 or if for some now unforeseen 
reason US deployments to the Western Pacific should be greatly 
reduced, there could be strong military reason for providing a 
valid potential nuclear capability to some Asian allies. If the 
future military situation develops as now foreseen, however, there 
appears to be no overriding military requirement to do this. A 
decision to provide or withhold a nuclear capability for Asian 
allies should accordingly be made essentially on political grounds. 

REGIONAL DETERRENCE 

Control of the scope and intensity of local operations can 
best be achieved by a military capability which insures that an 


1. See below, p. 147. 


expansion 2 or escalation of Hostilities beyond limits openly or 
tacitly set by the United States will incur punishment far tran- 
scending the possible rewards of success in the local operations. 
This requires deterrence that is regional in its scope. 

Regional deterrence --that is, the placing of all of Commu- 
nist China in the position of a hostage— can deter major overt 
fniliPary aggression by the CPR, and can reduce the risk of CPR 
escalation of local hostilities. As pointed out above, it is 
crucial in any situation in which the United States denies itself 
first use of nuclear weapons. 

The Regional Deterrent Force 

Concept . Inasmuch as the destruction of Chinese capabilities 
to wage war requires no more than perhaps one hundred or so 
delivered weapons , it is evident that this task could be carried 
out either by US strategic forces or by US forces assigned to the 
Pacific Command /PACOM/ • 

Highly effective and relatively invulnerable US strategic 
forces are and will be needed in any event to restrain the Soviet 
Onion. Operations against China would not significantly reduce 
their total capabilities against the Soviet Union. 

2. Including expansion through CPR intervention in a local 
war not initially involving the Communist bloc. 
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PACOM forces now assigned and prospectively available are of 
adequate size to carry out the offensive strikes required in a 
regional war with China. These forces also are and will be re- 
quired to signify publicly the US commitment to the defense of its 
Asian allies, to bolster their resistance, and to permit immediate 
response in local hostilities. Further, these forces will need 
to be made progressively less vulnerable to Soviet attack and this 
improvement will in turn make them somewhat less vulnerable to 
Chinese pre-emptive attack. 

Thus the regional deterrent force of the United States, as 
regards military capability, could be either strategic or theater 
forces. It is to the advantage of the United States, however, 
primarily in the political sense, to design and discreetly adver- 
tise its forces in the PACOM as a specific counterforce for the 
CPR. 3 This judgment is offered in light of the following con- 
siderations: 

1) One key to minimizing the risk of general war is a clear 
understanding by both the Soviet Union and the CPR that they are 
considered by the United States to be wholly separate entities. 

If the United States should indicate that it considers the two 

3. It might be considered that the situations in NATO and the 
Far East are analogous, and that arguments for and against a NATO 
regional deterrent apply also to a wholly American regional 
deterrent in the Pacific-Far East area. This is not regarded as 
a valid extrapolation. See Appendix G, below, pp. 211-17. 




powers to be militarily inseparable, so that an attack on China 
would have to be considered by the Soviet Union a prelude to 
attack on itself, then attack on China would almost certainly 
invoke immediate Soviet response against the United States. The 
United States must, therefore, as an essential step in minimizing 
the risk of general war, insure a clear realization on the Commu- 
nist side that the United States considers the Communist military 
threat to be separable. The design and publicizing of a counter- 
CFR force, separate and apart from strategic forces specifically 
designed and long publicized as an instrument for destruction of 
the Soviet Union, would assist in making this distinction 
obvious. The existence of such a force, clearly adequate to 
devastate China but offering little if any increased threat to 
the Soviet Union (but also not significantly diminishing the 
deterrent threat to the Soviet Union), should make clear to the 
Soviets that a US-CPR war need not and should not involve the 
USSR. Such a capability, if properly and, to the extent practi- 
cable, inflexibly deployed against Communist China, could not be 
mistaken by the USSR as directed against, or seriously threaten- 
ing, itself. There could be no question concerning a dilution of 
the US nuclear threat against the USSR. In a situation requiring 
US nuclear attack against the CPR, the USSR might be able to con- 
clude prudently that its own destruction in an exchange with the 
United States was not indicated, and thus might well avoid the 
ultimate escalation. 
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2) The chance of CPR miscalculation would be minimized if 
the Chinese clearly understand that the nuclear offensive forces 
immediately facing them are designed and intended as a counter- 
China force. The Communist Chinese are likely to estimate that 
diversion of long-range strike forces against China would sub- 
stantially impair US capability against the Soviet Union; they 
might well consider, therefore, that this force must be reserved 
for use against the USSR. They should be given no opportunity to 
act on an underestimation of the power and capabilities of US 
long-range striking forces to which they have not been exposed, 
which they cannot see, and which they may understand only imper- 
fectly. 

3) If nuclear operations against targets in mainland China 
should be required, the use of PACOM forces would avoid the sig- 
nificant disadvantages inherent in the use of the United States 
as a base for nuclear offensive operations. If the United States 
were to respond to aggression by means of a nuclear attack on 
China, and if this attack were launched primarily from the United 
States, Communist counteraction would require Soviet attack on the 
United States, since only thus could further US operations be im- 
peded. A decision to carry the war into China would thus be made 
politically more difficult for the United States. This difficulty, 
which would be clearly recognized by the Communists , would materi- 
ally weaken the deterrent effect. 
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4) In the absence of an adequate Pacific-based US deterrent, 

nuclear escalation by the CPR of local hostilities would require 
the United States to decide whether to accept local defeat, or 
alternatively to invoke its long-range strategic strike capa- 
bility with the possibility of triggering a Soviet first strike 
against the United States, perhaps partly on the basis of a calcu- 
lation that the US long-range nuclear strike capability has been 

1 diluted, and (especially if these Soviet forces remain vulnerable) 
■ partly in the belief that subsequent attack on the USSR is intend- 
ed. It is far from certain that the United States would decide, 
in such circumstances, to escalate hostilities to this degree as 
an alternative to local defeat. The circumstances would be 
sharply changed by the provision of PACOM forces visibly adapted 
to the specific task of retaliation against Communist China. 

5) The existence of a visible, Pacific-based, US capability 

to destroy China’s ability to wage war would appear to be an impor 

tant element in bolstering US allies who may well doubt the 

; reliability of depending for their ultimate defense on a US 
decision to invoke its long-range nuclear strike force. 

6) Finally, a Pacific-based US deterrent force aimed specif i 
cally at the CPR would develop important political and psycho- 
logical advantages , in that it could hardly fail to corrode and 

'divide the Sino-Soviet military alliance. 
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The regional deterrent effort by the United States need not 
be completely successful to be worthwhile . . Chinese initiatives 

will, in any event, be subject to restraint to the extent that 
the Chinese suspect that the Soviets may not support them. More- 
over, a US regional deterrent force will encourage and tempt the 
Soviets to defect; even though they may not entirely disassociate 
themselves from the Chinese, the support they provide for any 
specific action may well be reduced. 

■ No major reconfiguration of PACOM forces as now programmed 
will be required to tailor them to satisfy the requirement of a 
specific counter to a nuclear-armed CPR. Reasonable moderniza- 
tion will be necessary to keep ahead. of the Communists in weaponry. 
Sea-based forces will be an important component because of their 
invulnerability to Chinese attack. Vulnerability of land-based 
forces and of command and control systems should be progressively 
reduced so as to provide with certainty a capability for controlled 
but delayed response. These preparations must be of a nature to 
permit participation of these forces in extensive non-nuclear, 
local hostilities without creating vulnerabilities to a surprise 
pre-emptive Chinese nuclear attack. Of crucial importance, how- 
ever, is the conscious although discreet construction of an ade- 
quate political and psychological basis to permit these forces to 
be effective in a deterrent and divisive role. 

no 





A good case can be made politically for the design of PACOM 
nuclear offensive strike forces inflexibly poised to devastate 
China but offering no threat to the USSR. To some degree the 
facts of geography will achieve this result. PACOM forces are, 
as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, limited in any event 
. to operations in Eastern Siberia, far removed from the more criti- 
cal Soviet military, industrial, and population centers. Terrain 
and political restrictions will necessarily require that land- 
based offensive weapons be based largely on Okinawa and southward. 
Practically, however, the ultimate in divisive effect of these 
forces cannot be attained within reasonable economic limits, nor 
is it desirable that these forces be unable to respond rapidly 
; to local crises requiring redeployment. Further, the deterrent 
posture should rely heavily on sea-based forces, which are practi- 
cally immune to Chinese surprise attack and which minimize Asian 
sensitivities to the presence of nuclear armament, but whose 
i mobility suggests the ability to attack Soviet as well as Chinese 
i targets . 

It should nonetheless be entirely possible to make it obvious 
both to the Communists and to our allies that the primary atten- 
tion of these forces is devoted to the People’s Republic of China, 
jin addition to any public statements or similar verbal indications 
that may be made, many military indications to this effect can be 
[Created. Command post /CPX7 and other exercises involving the 
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exclusive use of PACOM forces against China,, the elimination or 
minimization of PACOM play in at least some world-wide (general 
war) CPXs, the publicized presence in more southerly Pacific waters 
and ports of Polaris submarines and ship-based medium-range ballis- 
tic missiles, and similar devices can make this point clear. To 
be effective, indicators of this type must, of course, be backed 
by the reality of assignment of mainland China targets as a high 
priority to PACOM strike forces. 

Characteristics . The regional deterrent force should meet 
the following criteria: 

1) It must remain adequate to destroy the essential war-mak- 
ing capability of the CPR without detriment to the general war 
posture of the United States. 

2) It must not materially increase the threat to the USSR. 

US forces in the Pacific, while basically adequate for a regional 
war with China, provide only a marginal increase in the total US 
capability against the USSR. If the regional deterrent force is 
clearly designed for and considered to be a counter to CPR aggres- 
sion, it can be used for that purpose with far less risk of bring- 
ing on general war than if it were considered, by both the United 
States and the Communists, as an inseparable, important segment 

of the US threat to the USSR. 


3) The force must have relative invulnerability, be respon- 
sive to control at the highest level after the onset of hostili- 
ties, and avoid a "hair trigger" posture. This requires the dis- 
creetly publicized presence of concealed weapons, the hardening 
and dispersal of land-based strike forces, the survivability 
(through hardening and redundancy) of command and control facili- 
ties, and — so long as the Chinese retain a significant bomber 
threat — the maintenance of effective air defenses for these 
forces. Any lesser posture will invite attack whenever the 
Chinese believe they can destroy the local capability of the 
United States to retaliate effectively. 

4) The regional deterrent force should be reinforced in 
times of local crisis in the Far East. Local hostilities in the 
Far East will create a strong temptation, whenever the United 
States and its allies enjoy military success, for the Chinese to 
expand the scale or area of hostilities. Further, a local crisis 
will almost surely cause movements and redeployments of forces 
now in the Far East, focusing on the area of local hostilities. 
Thus, unless conscious preventive action is taken, the regional 
deterrent posture is likely to be degraded at the very time when 
it needs to be strongest. 
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CHAPTER VII 


VARIATIONS 

The preceding analysis has been based on the assumption that 

the development of a Chinese nuclear capability will proceed, 

i within the present Sino-Soviet political framework, along the gen- 

! eral lines, and in the approximate scale and time frame, stated in 
1 

Appendix A. Certain alternative political and technological 
i courses of action are possible, however, which may affect the mil- 
itary situation in the Far East. 

SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Implicit in the body of this paper is the assumption that re- 
lations between the People's Republic of China /CPR.7 and the Soviet 
Union remain about as they are at present; that is, strains exist 
iWhile the coalition persists. This is regarded not only as the 
most likely situation in fact, but also as the contingency most 
^complex in its military aspects. 

So long as the USSR-CPR alliance remains in effect, however 
strained Sino-Soviet relations may be, the Communist Chinese will 
have considerable independence of decision, and may also be able 


1. See below, p. 147. 


to blackmail" the Soviets by threatening to use nuclear weapons 
in an aggression unless given Soviet support and conventional mil- 
itary aid. The Chinese may therefore be able to induce the Soviets 
to agree to adventures that the latter would, if firmly in charge , 
be inclined to veto. The Chinese should thus be in a position to 
extract military and economic assistance from the Communist bloc 
hardly available to them in the event of a rupture in relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

A violent rupture of Sino-Soviet relations like that between 
Stalin and Tito, which must be regarded as a possibility, would 
leave the CPR isolated from major sources of military aid and eco- 
nomic support, thus probably moderating the rate of her progress 
toward industrialization and improvement of conventional military 
forces, and depriving her of any expectation of support for Chinese 
aggression. While such withdrawal should have little effect on 
China's progress toward nuclear -weapons capabilities, progress in 
delivery vehicles would probably be materially delayed. China 
also would need to divert major military effort and resources to 
secure herself from Soviet attack. Military measures taken by the 
United States to cope with a CPR emerging as a nuclear power, under 
circumstances of strain in her relations with the Soviet Union, 
appear certain to be fully adequate to deal with the CPR in the 
situation of a real break in Sino-Soviet relations. 
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There remains the possibility that Moscow might establish 
rigid control over bloc policy and action, including the policy 
and action of the CPR. In that case, the United States and its 
allies would continue to face the familiar Soviet threat, en- 
hanced by a considerable addition of territory and a modest addi- 
tion of resources, but diminished by a reduction in complexity. 

The combined USSR-CPR military resources would not be signifi- 
cantly increased, although flexibility and coordination in their 
use might be appreciably enhanced. Thus, in this event, which 

must be regarded as quite unlikely during the time frame of this 
2 

paper, some of the military actions suggested might profitably 
be amended. The necessity would remain, for example, to deal 
with local wars and guerrilla wars in the Far East, but restraint 
of major aggression would be imposed by threat of attack on the 
Soviet Union. A regional deterrent force would lose its signifi- 
cance as a divisive influence on Sino-Soviet relations, but would 
remain useful as a threat to war-making capabilities within the 
Communist Chinese sector of the bloc. 

It is not inconceivable that China and the Soviet Union might 
draw closer together (with a relationship roughly similar to that 
of the United States and the United Kingdom), but to a degree short 
of total Soviet control. This circumstance could only exist if 
China significantly moderates its actions and policies, and accepts 

2. From the present to c. 1972. See above, p. 1. 
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over-all Soviet leadership within and outside the bloc. In these 
circumstances, it must be assumed that the Soviet Union would be 
fully committed to support any military action undertaken by the 
Chinese and that there would thus be somewhat greater likelihood 
of Soviet use, or threatened use, of its nuclear capabilities when 
necessary to succor China. A US regional deterrent force might 
therefore in these circumstances be somewhat less effective. It 
should still be a worthwhile effort, however, both for whatever 
direct deterrent value it might have and also as a divisive factor 
between China and the Soviet Union. Whatever effectiveness the US 
regional deterrent posture might lose would be more than offset by 

the increased ability, and desire, of the Soviet Union to restrain 
Chinese opportunism. 

It is conceivable, further, that such an adjustment in Sino- 
Soviet relations might result in significant Soviet assistance to 
the Chinese in their nuclear development program. Real accelera- 
tion m this program, however, can be achieved only if the Soviet 
Union provides finished articles (warheads or delivery vehicles) 
to the Chinese. This is not believed to be a real possibility; 
the Soviet Union is most unlikely to create a nuclear threat on 
its periphery that might eventually be used against itself. The 
Soviets are thus most unlikely to furnish such systems in response 
to a possibly transitory Chinese accommodation; they must insist on 
certain and complete Soviet control. A relaxation of Sino-Soviet 
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strain is therefore not likely significantly to accelerate Chinese 
nuclear progress. 

ACCELERATED NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND DELIVERY VEHICLE DEVELOPMENT 

Possible variations in Chinese Communist nuclear weapons 

development and delivery vehicle programs are discussed in an- 

3 

other PACIFICA paper* in which it is assumed that little or no 
further direct Soviet aid will be forthcoming for either the 
delivery —vehicle or nuclear— weapons programs • Current intelli- 
gence estimates are compatible with this assumption. 

In the event that Soviet assistance were substantial, ad- 
vanced Chinese capabilities would be achieved at an earlier date. 
Unless the Soviets provide fissionable materials outright in 
large quantities, however, the Chinese stockpile will be a serious 
limiting factor at least until 1968-69. Because there appears 
to be little likelihood that the Soviets will give the Chinese a 
serious capability to attack the heart of the USSR, the improved 
Chinese capabilities would probably be regional, consisting of 
medium jet bombers, medium-range ballistic missiles (MRBMs ) , and 
thermonuclear warheads. The acquisition of these vehicles earlier 
than the Chinese could achieve them by their own efforts, would 
probably have the net effect of moving the regional threat up in 
time by as much as two to three years. 

3. Donald B. Keesing, The Communist Chinese Nuclear Threat: 
Warheads and Delivery Vehicles (U), SECRET-RESTRICTED DATA, ISD 
Study Memorandum No. 17 (IDA, Washington , D . C . ) . 
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The first date for a deliverable Chinese thermonuclear weapon 
is subject to a wide range of uncertainty. Given good intelligence 
or some luck with design ideas, the Chinese, after testing their 
first nuclear device in 1963 or 1964, might attain a thermonuclear 
missile warhead as early as 1967. Some observers, however, con- 
sider that this may not come about until three years later. The 
date of thermonuclear acquisition is significant because the Chinese 
are expected to increase their fission yields only slowly, within 
the 20- to 50-kiloton range for deliverable weapons, until the ad- 
vent of a thermonuclear weapon. \ 

It is possible that the initial Chinese test operation will 
involve a series of detonations, either within the time span now 
estimated for the initial detonation or somewhat later. Such a 
series might or might not be evidence of a full-blown local nuclear 
capability from the outset; .it would almost certainly be advertised 
as such by the Chinese. This sudden emergence of the People's Re- 
public of China as a nuclear power with an operational capability 
(whether real or notional) would intensify the shock effect of the 
initial detonation and would thus enhance the CPR opportunity to 
ODtain political and psychological advantage from its initial test. 

AN EARLY CPR DETERRENT STRATEGY 

Another course open to the Communist Chinese would be to con- 
centrate their resources and efforts upon the early acquisition of 
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a nuclear threat against the continental United States, and to 
rely on this force for indirect defense against nearby US forces. 
Starting with the early Chinese nuclear devices, there could be 
very limited Chinese capabilities for delivery against the United 
States, especially the Pacific Coast, by submarine, surface ship, 
and clandestine means, and against Alaska and Hawaii by the above 
means plus a one-way sneak attack using medium bombers (Bulls). 

Any such capabilities will be inadequate to threaten major de- 
struction in the United States, and the chance that the CPR might 
use them in the face of the threat of much greater retaliation 
would appear remote. 

A more serious threat to . the continental United States could 
be made (assuming a rapid recovery from the present economic 
crisis) by combining a relatively massive program of fissionable 
materials production (once the processes are established) with an 
early breakthrough in the thermonuclear field, and relying on the 
large-scale production of a relatively cheap cruise missile de- 
signed to reach the United States. An early cruise missile would 
probably have such poor accuracy as to require reliance entirely 
on high yields and fallout, but it would be a low-cost item with 
few design problems. The earliest date on which the cruise missile 
and thermonuclear warhead combination could be assembled in quan- 
tity would probably be 1967 or 1968, and then only at considerable 
cost in deferred ballistic missile opportunities. The obvious 
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inadequacies of such a weapon, and its lack of growth potential, 
must make this an unattractive course for the Chinese unless the 
alternative development, that of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM), would result in an extended delay. 

As another alternative, the Chinese might concentrate on an 
intercontinental ballistic missile program at the expense of shorter- 
term capabilities. In this case, the first Chinese ICBMs could be 
tested as early as 1969. An initial operating capability would then 

be likely by 1970 or 1971, and a sizable ICBM force could be deployed 
by 1973 or 1974. 

IMPLICATIONS 

No significant disadvantage to the United States is perceived 
in any of the likely variations discussed above. Any major change 
in Sino-Soviet relations will either delay and reduce Chinese capa- 
bilities at one extreme (in the event of a complete rift), or, at 
the other, simplify the political and strategic problem by substi- 
tuting one potential enemy for two (by creating in effect a single 
power— in the event of near-complete rapprochement ) with no appre- 
ciably greater total capability than the sum of the two components 
taken separately. While the Chinese may be able to accelerate their 
nuclear program in advance of that envisaged in Appendix A by one, 
two, or possibly three years, there will still be time for the 

4. See below, p. 147. 
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United States to complete any significant countermeasures that may 
be required. Concentration upon acquiring an early, crude inter- 
continental capability would not permit the Chinese independently 
to cause great destruction in the United States, and would appre- 
ciably delay the Chinese in obtaining more meaningful military 
weapons. 

More likely variations imply delays and increased difficul- 
ties in Chinese progress toward achieving a nuclear capability. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LONGER-TERM IMPLICATIONS 1 

CHINA AS A CLASS B NUCLEAR POWER 

The possession of one hundred--or even of several hundred-- 
thermonuclear-armed intercontinental vehicles will not necessar- ■ 
ily make China a Class A nuclear power. To have Class A power, 
as a matter of political reality, China must be believed to have 
achieved the ability, in a retaliatory strike, to deliver an 
effective blow against all nuclear powers likely to combine in a 
hostile coalition. This means that the CPR will require a very 
substantial long-range capability that credibly can survive the 
first strike of all or most of the other nuclear powers. 

A significant first strike or other partially effective 
intercontinental capability, say one hundred missiles, would make 
China what might be called a Class B nuclear power. Under most 
circumstances such a Chinese capability would increase restraints 
on either of the two greater powers against undertaking actions 

1. This chapter parallels Chapter V, section on Military 
Aspects, of the Study PACIFICA final report, The Emergence of 
Communist China As A Nuclear Power (U), SECRET- RESTRICTED DATA, 
ISD Study Report Two (IDA, Washington, D.C., 1962). 
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so menacing as to threaten the integrity of 'china 01 the survival 
of the Chinese Communist regime. Restraints on American actions, 
however, should not be great in practice, because the United 
States appears unlikely to pursue any objective in relation to 
China that might charge the Chinese threat with reality. A Class 
B capability would also improve China's ability to operate under 
its own nuclear cover, affording it greater freedom of military 
action, but placing increased strain on the Soviet Union and hence 
on the Sino-Soviet alliance. 

An even greater strain on the Soviet alliance will result 
from the fact that long-range capabilities against the Soviet 
Union would be available as an automatic by-producr of emplacing 
such forces against the United States. The Soviet Union could be 
expected to view the creation of Chinese nuclear offensive forces 
capable of bringing the entire USSR under threat with extreme 
unease. 

Possession, of a Class B capability would place the CPR in an 
inherently dangerous position. Unless the CPR succeeds in con- 
cealing delivery vehicles to an extent that would prevent target- 
ing by either the United States or the Soviet Union, its forces 
are almost certain to be highly vulnerable and, because they con- 
stitute essentially a first strike capability, will invite pre- 
emptive attack by a stronger power. 
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If for no other reason than this, China may well feel obliged 
during this period to avoid giving serious provocation to either 
the United States or the Soviet Union. 

Because of the danger of a pre-emption, and because any major 
use of forces against Communist China must of necessity aim first 
at destroying its nuclear capabilities, the Chinese can be 
expected to work in great secrecy, creating stringent require- 
ments for US reconnaissance capabilities. But despite efforts 
at concealment during the transitional period from regional to 
Class A nuclear power, China can never be certain of substantial 
invulnerability to a hostile first strike. 

Vulnerability could result in a ,T hair trigger” Chinese pos- 
ture materially increasing the likelihood of an ill-conceived 
launching of the Chinese intercontinental force. Besides inflict- 
ing severe damage upon US civilian assets and population, a 
Chinese first strike might also degrade US strategic capabilities 
to such a degree as to dangerously weaken the United States rela- 
tive to Soviet strategic forces. 

If the Chinese overestimate the cover their threat affords 
to local operations endangering the vital interests of the United 
States, a situation of great danger would ensue. This danger 
would of course be bilateral, but it would be particularly acute 
for China, and every effort should be made to assure that China 
accurately assesses her risks. 
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^*ting the period when Chins possesses only small snd vulner- 
able intercontinental striking forces, the basic arrangements 
already discussed in relation to US regional military problems 
will remain valid particularly actions designed to divide the 
nuclear strength of the Soviet Union and China. The requirement 
for selective and deliberate direction of US nuclear forces will 
continue. As China increases its strategic strength, however, 
operations against China may have to become increasingly depend- 
ent on American long-range striking forces. 

CHINA AS A CLASS A NUCLEAR POWER 

China will not be able to attain Class A nuclear status until 
she has acquired a fully developed modern economic and industrial 
base. This will not occur for at least a decade, and probably 
several decades. But in the meantime, the technology and "mili- 
tary capabilities of the United States and the Soviet Union will 
not remain static. In addition to improved nuclear capabilities, 
it is entirely possible that scientific and technological develop- 
ments by these two powers may have rendered intercontinental 
nuclear attack outmoded as the primary strategic factor by develop- 
ments in defense against nuclear attack, by military uses of 
space, or in consequence of concepts and weapons now quite unfore- 
seeable. In the economic and industrial fields, even rapid growth 
may be insufficient to permit China to approach parity with the 
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most advanced countries. Finally, intervening events, including 
wars or arms control measures , could foreclose the possibility 
of Chinese acquisition of Class A nuclear status. 

It is far from certain, therefore, that China will in fact 
ever approach parity in weaponry with the United States or the 
Soviet Union. Certainly, if China does so, the process will take 
a very long time and parity will be attained in an era now unpre- 
dictable in its political, military, and technological aspects. 

But for the purpose of further discussion, it is assumed that 
China does at some indefinite time in the future attain Class A 
nuclear capabilities, not outmoded by scientific and technological 
developments elsewhere. 

Once China places the United States under a major second 
strike nuclear threat, the US deterrent requirement will change. 
First, inasmuch as a nuclear exchange with China will involve 
attack on the United States, there will be no special deterrent 
value in limiting the threat of US nuclear attack against China 
to forces based in the Far East, or elsewhere outside the United 
States. Second, the United States could not afford to plan to 
engage in a thermonuclear exchange with only one of two hostile 
superpowers, leaving the other relatively undamaged and in a 
position to achieve world domination. An attack on the United 
States by either must therefore be expected to cause US response 
against both, regardless of what use might be made of American 
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strike forces in the actual event. Prior indication of this in- 
tention should minimize any inducement for either China or the 
Soviet Union to play the game of "Let’s you two fight." 

US forces in the vicinity of China will retain value, other 
than for general war purposes, to the extent that a requirement 
exists to. fight actions of a localized or limited nature well 
below the point of an intercontinental exchange. 




CHAPTER IX 
CONCLUSIONS 

The more general military implications of the emergence of 
Communist China as a nuclear power can be summed up as follows: 

1) A Communist Chinese nuclear capability will increase risks 
--for the United States and its allies, that China will escalate 
hostilities to the point of initiating nuclear operations; for 
China, that it may misread relative strengths and thus overplay its 
hand, and that the vulnerability of its nuclear forces may invite 
US counterforce operations; for the Soviet Union, that it will be 
subject to increased Chinese pressures and might in some measure 

be implicated through Chinese initiatives in Sino-American hostil- 
ities. These risks will increase as Chinese nuclear capabilities 
grow. 

2) A military advantage for the People's Republic of China 
/CPr7 will result primarily from restraints on US military inter- 
vention at the lower levels, and increased US reluctance to exploit 
its nuclear capability at the higher levels of hostilities. The 
Chinese may obtain an advantage from the actual use of nuclear 
weapons only in special, less likely, circumstances. Nevertheless, 
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the existence of this capability will require precautionary meas- 
ures by the United States and its allies. 

* * * 

More specific implications are: 

3) The CFR nuclear weapons program, and particularly the 

detonation, will create political and psychological influ- 
ences that could materially weaken the military position of the 
United States and its allies in Asia. While serious adverse reac- 
tions are not necessarily inevitable, they are of such potential 
significance as to require planned and timely US preventive action 
to reassure the allies of the United States and strengthen their 
resolution and to discourage the Communists. 

4) Any CPR nuclear capability will diminish whatever freedom 
to decide whether military operations will be nuclear or non-nuclear 
the United States now enjoys, as well as its present unilateral 
a kility to enforce ground rules for any local hostilities by posing 
a major nuclear threat. The Chinese capability will: 

a) Permit the CPR to escalate hostilities, in area and 
intensity, if it should choose to do so. 

b) Decrease foreign political and military support for 
US military actions in Asia. 

c) Tend to delay and restrain US military intervention, 
particularly in situations not of vital, immediate importance to 
the US. 
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d) Give the Chinese commensurably more latitude for 
aggressive action without incurring direct US opposition. 

e) Increase the likelihood of bilateral nuclear opera- 
tions in any local war situation that involves major organized 

CPR and US forces. 

f) Permit the Chinese to make a pre-emptive strike against 
the forces of the United States and its .allies in the Far East, or, ■ 
: under favorable circumstances, to gain a decisive local advantage 

in hostilities initially non-nuclear in character. 

I 

5) A highly significant military advantage that will accrue 
to the CPR from its nuclear capability will be the additional 
reluctance of the United States to initiate nuclear operations, 
which will give China commensurably greater freedom to exploit her 
superior ground force capability.. 

6) Chinese capabilities to conduct first strike nuclear 
operations will create a strong likelihood that hostilities in 
certain areas (particularly Korea and Taiwan) will be nuclear. 

This circumstance will require: first, the creation of a basic 

military environment in these areas that will permit prompt and 
effective US and allied operations in a nuclear war; second, the 
reduction of political and psychological disadvantages that may 

result from a US decision to initiate nuclear operations; and 

1 

finally, the maximum practical reduction of present vulnerabilities 
of US and allied forces in these areas to nuclear attack. 
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7) These advantages for the Chinese from their new ability 
to escalate local hostilities in Asia can be minimized by measures 
to deter such escalation at the higher levels, and by a US reac- 
tion capability sufficiently rapid and of adequate weight to make 

Chinese escalation of lesser hostilities unattractive and ineffec- 
tive. 

8) A deterrent force deisgned specifically as a counter to 
the CPR can generally deter overt aggression by the CPR; permit 
the United States to impose ground rules, within limits, if aggres- 
sion occurs; and minimize the risk of escalation uncontrolled by 
the United States— including escalation to the general war level- 
while serving as a corrosive influence on the Sino-Soviet alliance 
and as a fortifier for Asian allies of the United States. 

This US deterrent force should consist of the nuclear offen- 
sive forces assigned to the Pacific Command, modernized as neces- 
sary, and provided with a high degree of survivability that is not 
dependent upon fast reaction. It should be reinforced in times of 
crisis, in large part uncommitted to local operations, clearly 
sufficient to destroy China’s ability to wage war, and obviously 
offering specific threat to the CPR rather than the USSR. 

9) More specifically, this US deterrent force, if supported 
by a firm political base, will enable the United States to retain 
a large measure of freedom to decide whether local hostilities in 
Asia will be nuclear or non-nuclear in character. 
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10) Although a Chinese nuclear capability may exert increased 
pressures on the Soviet Union to support Chinese military initia- 
tives, a US-CPR nuclear exchange, whether in a peripheral area or 
against the Chinese mainland, need not of necessity result in a 
Soviet attack on the United States . In addition to the Soviet 
reluctance that will be induced by the existence and readiness of 
uncommitted US strategic strike forces, Soviet reprisal against 
the US can be further discouraged by US actions, including parti- 
cularly the rapidity and effectiveness of the initial US regional 
action and the separation of the forces used against the CPR from 
those directly threatening the Soviet Union., 

11) The CPR nuclear program may not, follow the course now 
estimated, either because of Soviet assistance or because the CPR 
selects an alternative course of action. The more likely varia- 
tions will result in delay in- China 1 s ' nuclear program, but some 
others are conceivable that might either actually increase the 
initial political and psychological advantages to be gained by the 
CPR (by reducing moderately the time available for US, counter- 
action) or that might entail some earlier direct risk to the 
United States. The counteractions suggested here, if taken in- 
time, should, however., be adequate to cope with these variations. 
In sum, the countermeasures suggested as being required in the 
near term will retain validity until and unless the CPR attains 


superpower status . 



12) As China achieves a small but vulnerable intercontinental 
capability, dangers for both China and the United States will in- 
crease. This capability may require US counterforce operations as 
a prelude to any major military operation in Asia. Force vulnera- 
bility is likely to result in a hair trigger Chinese posture that 
could lead to an ill-conceived launching of the Chinese interconti- 
nental force. These extraordinary risks are likely to induce 
substantially more cautious action by both China and the United 

States m any situation that might evolve into a military confron- 
tation. 

13) China may eventually possess intercontinental nuclear 
capabilities approaching equality with the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but this is far from a certainty. If such is achieved, 
strategic plans of the United States must promise response against 
both China and the Soviet Union if intercontinental war should 
occur. The regional deterrent posture will then lose its special 
effectiveness, though the forces committed to it will continue to 
serve usefully by providing a portion of the general deterrent to 
military action by the CPR. 
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CHAPTER X 


SUGGESTED ACTIONS 

GENERAL . 

This chapter lists US military actions designed to deny 
advantages that might otherwise be gained by the People's Republic 
of China /CPR/ as the result of its nuclear-weapons program, and 
to improve the military situation of the United States and its 
allies vis-a-vis a nuclear-capable CPR. 

Examination of the military situation created by a nuclear- 
capable CPR reveals no single realistic countermeasure, and no sat- 
isfactory package of a few countermeasures, that would offset the 
CPR advantages completely, though one countermeasure (the regional 
deterrent) could have dramatic effect. The listing which follows 
is therefore lengthy. Taken together these actions should have 
highly significant cumulative effects. Avenues considered to be 
politically unacceptable or economically infeasible have been 
excluded. Most of the actions suggested involve little if any 
additional cost. The total cost involved for all the actions 
listed is nevertheless high, although these include many actions 
which would probably be necessary in any case, and total costs, of 
course, are dependent on the scope and phasing of the actions that 



are adopted. But increased costs are inevitable in the increased- 
risk environment that will result from the emergence of the CPR as 
a nuclear power. 

The actions suggested below are grouped for convenience into 
categories according to their primary purpose. This device is not 
intended to indicate that the purpose or effect of a specific action 
can be wholly catalogued under a single heading. All of the actions 
listed will have some general effect. 

TO FORESTALL INITIAL ADVERSE EFFECTS 

These measures are covered in Appendix C . 1 Those of a speci- 
fically military nature include such measures as the provision of 
schooling in the realities of nuclear warfare for Asian elites, 
and combined military planning with Asian allies. 

TO BOLSTER ALLIED WILL AND CAPABILITIES 

Air Defense Improvements 

For at least the next several years any Chinese nuclear offen- 
sive delivery capability must to a significant extent include 
aircraft. Present programs envisage substantial improvements in 
air defense capabilities in Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and Taiwan, and 
these are the areas most likely to be subject to CPR nuclear attack. 


1. See below, pp. 161-71. 



In addition to some improvements in the air defenses for the 
Philippines, rudimentary air defenses, presently US-manned and on 
a non-permanent basis, have been provided in Thailand and South 
Vietnam. All major allies should have some assurance of self- 
protection at least from a primitive Chinese offensive nuclear 
strike. If the estimate in Appendix A approximates actual Chinese 

p 

progress, present programs should suffice provided those for 
Thailand and South Vietnam are put on a permanent basis and manned 
by indigenous personnel. The United States should be prepared, 
however, to accelerate and enlarge current programs if subsequent 
events. should indicate the development of a larger- scale or more 
sophisticated Chinese aircraft delivery capability. 

Visible Presence of US Forces 

Until recently, when the US reacted to Communist threats in 
South Vietnam and Thailand, exercises of mobile US forces (parti- 
cularly those deployed from within the United States) were infre- 
quent, of small scale, and limited in locale. Provision should be 
made for frequent demonstration of the mobile character of US 
forces, in areas not immediately threatened as well as in areas 
that are. 


2. See below, p. 147 





Bilateral Arrangements with Thailand 

Further action may be desirable. Details are given in 
Appendix B. 3 

• Improved Military Relationship with Pakistan 

This also appears to be desirable. Details are given in 
Appendix B. 4 

TO IMPROVE THE US DETERRENT POSTURE 

Establishment of an Effective Regional Deterrent Force 

No single US countermeasure to CPR acquisition of nuclear weap 
cns will be as significant as the constitution of an effective 
regional deterrent force, plainly capable of devastating the CPR, 
but posing relatively little threat to the Soviet Union. Some 
actions to the end of improving the survivability and responsive- 
ness to control of what are, in effect, already elements of a US 
regional deterrent force are now under way or are planned. Insofar 
as land-based elements are concerned, however, these measures are 
devoted largely to insuring short-term survivability in the event 
of a Soviet first strike. Long-term survivability and responsive- 
ness to control are necessary in the face of a nuclear-capable CPR. 

3. See below, pp. 156-57. 

4. Ibid . 
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This requires additional effort in the way of hardening and con- 
cealment of forces and of command and control facilities, disper- 
sion of logistic facilities, and possibly improvement of the air 
defenses for US forces and facilities. 

A missile capability afloat, including both Polaris submarines 
and ship-based medium-range ballistic missiles /MRBMsZ, is a highly 
desirable element of the regional deterrent force because of the 
comparative invulnerability of these elements to CPR attack and 
because political complications will be minimized by their use. 

Deployment of the Field Army Ballistic Missile Defense System, 
or some counterpart, should be accelerated. Hardened land-based 
MRBMs would also make a significant contribution to tne regional 
deterrent posture; early deployment rather than magnitude of num- 
bers is the critical element. 

Encouragement of Chinese Doubts of USSR Intentions 

This can be an important psycnological and political by- 
product of US military posture and policy. Details are given in 
Appendix C. 5 


5. See below, pp. 161-71, and particularly 166-67, 171. 



Vulnerability Studies on East Asian Communist States 


Such studies should be initiated by the Department of Defense. 

C 

Details are given in Appendix C. 

TO INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS OF US FORCES DEPLOYED TO FORWARD AREAS 
Ground Forces 

The ability of ground forces to fight in a nuclear environment 
requires a high degree of tactical motility in all committed forces 
Present US forces in or available to the Far East do not have this 
mobility and some improvement is called for. 

Land-Based Air Forces 

As feasible, additional base facilities suitable for use by 
US combat units should be made available to permit additional 
deployments and disr "-sion, particular.'!'/ in Korea and Southeast 
Asia. Tnese facili.es can be provided least expensively either 
by a program to expand indigenous civil aviation capabilities or 
through funding jo pare by tne Military Aid Program /MAP.7 ' to sup- 
port indigenous air rorce operations. In either case, tne facili- 
ties provided should of course be compatible with tne requirements 
for support of US forces. 


6. See below, pp. 165-66. 




Logistics 


The most apparent and dangerous vulnerability of US forces 
that may be committed to potentially nuclear operations in for- 
ward areas lies in present logistic facilities and practices. A 
detailed survey snould be made to determine specific actions that 
can be taken to eliminate or to' reduce these vulnerabilities. 

TO IMPROVE US FORCE CAPABILITIES FOR. QUICK LOCAL RESPONSE 

Strategic Mobility 

Rapid US local response will be essential in order to control 
escalation by a nuclear-capable Cnina and to minimize pressures 
for active Soviet support of Chinese military operations. This 
capability requires a high degree of strategic mobility both for 
forces stationed in the Far East and for forces in the United 
States that may be called upon to reinforce the. Pacific Command 
/FAC0M7. Significant improvements in the immediate availability 
of highly mobile forces within PACOM, and in strategic mobility 
through improvements in strategic airlift, ’’roll-on-roll-off" trans- 
ports, and floating stockpiles, are included in present programs. 

A further increase in locally available air transport in PACOM 
may be desirable. Further significant increases in the mobility 
of US forces will require primarily improvement in the forward-base 
environment of likely areas of hostility."^ 

7. See below, pp. 144-45. 
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Thai Defenses 

If future events snould lead to the development of a Communist 
forward base in Laos, Thai force requirements should be carefully 
re-examined in the light of actual developments to insure that the 
Thais can retard hostile operations sufficiently to permit the 
introduction of US forces. Preparations to improve tne Thai base 
structure to permit the accelerated deployment of US forces will 
be particularly important through provision of dispersion and 
redundancy. Any such improvements should also reduce vulnerability 
to a minimum-scale nuclear attack. 

Forward Base Environment 

The generally primitive logistical environment in Korea and 
Southeast Asia militates strongly against prompt, effective, mili- 
tary operations whether by allied or US forces, and entails exces- 
sive concentration of deployed military resources. In view of the 
heavy current interest and emphasis on this question of environ- 
ment, specific recommendations are not offered other tnan to note 
that any improvement in ports, roads, railroads, airfields, and 
communications — or local availability of petroleum products and 
transport and heavy .engineering equipment— would directly assist 
any US military deployments, operations, or support that may be 
required. Economic and military aid programs should be carefu ll y 
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coordinated to insure that any effort subsidized by tne United 
States contributes to tne over-all US-allied military capability. 

Bilateral Planning 

Present bilateral planning with US allies in the Far East 
is generally limited to broad concepts and the basic elements 
affecting combined control or coordination of operations. Such 
generalized planning requires our allies to draw tneir own con- 
clusions on the actual capabilities of US forces to assist tnem 
in defense of tneir territory. More specific planning, which would 
carry at least a connotation of US force commitment, would permit 
tnese nations to assess US capabilities more correctly, and thus 
provide a much better basis for timely and realistic requests for 
US assistance when and if a threat arises. This planning should 
specifically include the allocation of tasks, arrangements for the 
reception and forward movement of US forces, the provision of 
locally available supplies and services, and similar matters on 
which the rate of build-up of US forces depends. 

TO INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF WESTERN ALLIES 

Australia 

Australia can reasonably be expected to support US military 
operations in Asia, and in particular in Southeast Asia both 
morally and, within its capabilities, in action. Australian 
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capaoilities for effective military support are severely limited 

by distance, lack of suitable forces, and inadequate transport 

and these difficulties will be intensified if Malaya, Singapore 
and North Borneo federate. Active encouragement and assistance 
snould £>e given Australia to maintain a significant mobile ground 
and ai.r. force capability togetner with the- means for the rapid 
forward movement of these units when required. Improvement in air 
and sea transport capabilities, and logistic support capabilities, 
snould have first priority. 


The United Kin g dom 

The creation of the Malaysian Federation will probably lead 
to the substitution of a "British presence," in the form of a small 
naval force, for present Commonwealth forces now based on Singapore 
and Malaya. While little assistance can be expected from UK forces 
for US military operations, the retention of some British capabil- 
ity in the area can reduce the probability of attack on, or US 
involvement in, Malaya, India, and Pakistan. The United Kingdom 
should be discreetly encouraged to retain existing base facilities 
in Sincrapore, Malaya, and the Indian Ocean in usable condition 
(even chough largely in standby status). This retention will at 
least conserve some Britisn capability to commit forces to the area. 
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APPENDIX A 



ESTIMATED COMMUNIST CHINESE NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 



END WARHEADS DELIVERY VEHICLES REMARKS 

OF 12 3 

YEAR Units Max. Yield A/C J MRBM ICBM 

Initial test detonation in 
1963 or early 1964 


1964 

12 

20 KT 

345 . 



1965 

25 


310 


Initial Operational Capa- 
bility /T0C7 with Beagle 

1966 

40 


280 

5 


1967 

65 

30 KT 

250 

10 

IOC with MRBM 

1968 

115 


225 

30 


1969 

180 

% MT 

205 

60 

First thermonuclear weapon 

1970. 

285 


18S 1 2 3 4 

105 


1971 

400 


165 4 

150 


1972 

550 

. 1 MT 

150 4 

200 3(?) 

IOC with ICBM (?) 


1. One unit represents fissionable material sufficient to pro- 
duce a fission weapon of approximately nominal yield (20KT). Two 
units would be necessary to produce a thermonuclear weapon, regard- 
less of yield. Thus, beginning in 1969, the Chinese could have 
either the stated number of fission weapons, or half as many fusion 
weapons, or a combination in between. 

2. Assumed to be a basic weapon of about 2500 pounds, which would 
be compatible both with the Beagle and with MRBMs. If Badgers are 
available, greater weights and hence greater yields could be used. 

3. Assumed to be Beagle. Badgers might be available if furnished 
by the USSR, or possibly by the late 1960s through Chinese production. 
Alternatively, a new fighter bomber, nuclear-capable, might be avail- 
able by the end of the decade. 

4. Manned aircraft may no longer be essential at this time in 
View of ratio of missiles to warheads if China has solved the target- 
ing problem. If not, Beagles probably will have been replaced by 
newer types . 

This estimate is based upon Donald 'B. Keesing, The Communist Chi- 

nese Nuclear Threat— Warheads and Delivery Vehicles (U), SECRET- 

RESTRICTED DATA, ISD Study Memorandum No. 17 (IDA, Washington, D. C.). 
This PACIFICA paper will be issued shortly. The numbers of warheads 
follow the ’’Moderately Slow” production program described in that 
paper, on the assumption that a plutonium-producing reactor came into 
operation in 1961. 
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US ALLIANCE SYSTEMS IN THE FAR EAST 

Proposals have been made to deal with US security problems 
in the Asian-Pacific area by the revamping of present US alliances 
or by unilateral US guarantees. A variety of alternatives has 
been suggested, among them: a Northest Asia Treaty Organization, 

which, at a minimum, would include the United States, Japan, and 
South Korea; a Pacific Treaty Organization including South Vietnam, 
the Republic of China, South Korea, the United States, and possibly 
the Philippines; the dissolution of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization /SEAT07 and its replacement by an organization from 
which the United Kingdom and France (especially) would be excluded; 
and a new "Eisenhower Doctrine" covering some uncommitted nations 
of Asia (presumably India, Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon). 

It is believed that none of these proposals is attractive. 

The prime question that has to be answered in each case is: does 
a new, formal arrangement improve on existing agreements? 

A second question — is the proposed arrangement practicable? — 
rules out such suggestions as might call for an Asian-Pacific 
structure similar to NATO, because the conditions are sharply 


different. 1 The North Atlantic Treaty Organization faces a single 
source of danger in one principal geographic area (when a secondary 
defense area was introduced with the accession of Greece and 
Turkey, considerable strain was placed on the alliance). In Asia, 
the United States, along with assorted allies, faces several sour- 
ces of danger in several geographic areas. With Japan, the United 
States faces threats from the Soviet Union and, ultimately, from 
the People's Republic of China /CPR7. With South Korea, the United 
States faces threats from North Korea, the CPR, and the USSR. The 
threat to South Vietnam comes from within and from North Vietnam, 
and perhaps ultimately from the CPR, but the South Koreans may 
consider that it does not seriously affect them. The Filipinos 
may likewise consider that threats against South Korea or Japan do 
not necessarily constitute a danger to the Philippines. In fact, 
among Asians allied with the United States, the only common factor 
in their resistance to external Communist threats is the existence 
of this alliance. The Asian allies, unlike — under certain circum- 
stances — the European allies, appear to be incapable of agreeing 
on the direction of forces held in common. The major forces, and 
certainly the swing forces — naval, air, and mobile ground elements 
— must be US forces under US control. 

1. For further discussion of this point, see Appendix G, 
below, pp. 211-17. 




The United States now has bilateral agreements with Japan, 
South Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines. It has the ANZUS Treaty 
with Australia and New Zealand. It is allied with Thailand and 
Pakistan in SEATO. With South Vietnam, which is also covered by 
a SEATO protocol, special arrangements for satisfactory coopera- 
tion exist- through the Military Assistance Advisory Group /MAAG7 
agreement. 

In the North Pacific, any effort to achieve a trilateral 
alliance of Japan and South Korea with the United States would 
almost certainly result in a worsening of military cooperation in 
the area. The two Asian countries dislike and distrust each other. 
As matters now stand, the air defense of both is joined under a 
single US command, an arrangement that could not be improved upon 
and that would probably only deteriorate as the result of a formal 
alliance agreement. A secret protocol to the bilateral agreement 
with Japan assures that the United States can use Japan without 
prior consultation as an operational base for emergency UN opera- 
tions that might again have to be conducted to defend South Korea. 
As for South Korea itself, the United States has greater de facto 
military control under UN auspices than could be confirmed politi- 
cally by any agreement stemming from a new alliance system, and to 
formalize the situation further even by a status-of-forces agree- 
ment could only reduce the latitude of US military action. 
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With respect to Japan, important restrictions exist at present 
but these are not likely to be relaxed under the terms of a wid- 
ened and formalized alliance system. The requirement is that the 
United States consult with the Government of Japan on movements of 
missiles or nuclear weapons into Japan, and before conducting com- 
bat operations directly from Japan. Transit and logistic rights 
are not thereby affected, and consultation requirements in an 
emergency should prove to be hardly more than a formality. The 
restriction making it formally impossible to store nuclear weapons 
in Japan is -a very real hindrance to the immediate capability of 
US forces (primarily tactical air forces) stationed in Japan. In 
an emergency requiring such action, a way could probably be found 
for moving nuclear weapons expeditiously in spite of this restric- 
tion, if time permits. In view of the present Japanese attitude 
toward nuclear warfare and nuclear weapons, it would be unwise to 
raise the question with the Japanese Government now, and hence for 
the time being at least the situation should be accepted as it is.^ 
No reason is seen to abandon the system of bilateral agree- 
ments between the United States and South Korea and the United 
States and Japan in favor of a Northeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

2. But the situation should be mended if and when circum- 
stances become favorable, as of course they may when Communist 
China acquires nuclear weapons. US aircraft based in Japan might 
then be afforded the opportunity to make a more certain contribu- 
tion in the event of general war. 





On the contrary, military considerations argue against an enlarged 
security treaty. 

Without US insistence and participation, there is no present 
possibility that Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the Philippines 
could unite in a defensive alliance. Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and South Korea can in no real sense reinforce each other, and 
for them such an alliance would be wholly political — and prob- 
ably both impracticable and unmanageable. Except in the event 
either of a general war or a regional war between China and the 
United States, both Taiwan and the Philippines are likely to be 
involved in quite different situations of limited warfare than are 
South Korea and Japan, taken singly or together. From the military 
point of view a widened alliance of the United States with these 
four countries is unnatural and unnecessary. Bilateral agree- 
ments are better and more flexible in every case. 

A bilateral agreement with Taiwan is necessary so long as 
the United States is committed to that island’s defense. The 
agreement is militarily useful for intelligence purposes as well 
as for providing a military base. The Republic of China has sev- 
eral times in the past offered to make forces available (supported, 
of course, from US resources) for anti -Communist operations else- 
where in Asia. Inclusion of Taiwan in a multilateral arrangement 
might facilitate the use of Nationalist Chinese forces outside of 
Taiwan, but cannot be considered as a requirement for this purpose. 
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So long as the Nationalist Chinese are willing to provide the 
troops, the United States to support them, and the host nation to 
receive them, formal multilateral treaty arrangements would appear 
to be unnecessary. If this combined willingness does not exist, 
multilateral alliance arrangements could hardly be effective. 

The bilateral agreement with the Philippines is desirable as 
providing a military base, despite restrictions placed upon the 
United States by the exigencies of Philippine nationalism. While 
a stronger guarantee that Philippine bases would be available for 
operational use by US forces, especially for use in the defense of 
Taiwan, would.be desirable, it is unlikely that stronger guaran- 
tees than now exist could be obtained through any alternative 
arrangement. 

Turning to Southeast Asia, we witness there a SEATO organi- 
zation that may, as regards originative action, be viewed as little 
better than moribund. Chinese Communist (and Indian) propaganda 
has contributed to making this treaty organization, in the eyes of 
many neutrals, a symbol of vestigial colonialism in Asia. Never- 
theless, in the event of overt Communist Chinese aggression in 
Southeast Asia, the provisions of the SEATO treaty may become 
effective, membership in the organization may then compel the 
United Kingdom and even France to acquiesce in counteraction, and 
broader political support, both in Asia and in Europe, for military 
action may be forthcoming. Further, membership in SEATO probably 
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played a role in the past, and may again in the future, in influ- 
encing individual states (Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
in particular) to offer token military forces for military action 
to oppose low-level Communist aggression. Finally, the inherent 
uncertainties on when and if SEATO might agree to concerted mili- 
tary action can serve to discourage Chinese military opportunism. 

No multilateral alternative to SEATO, more advantageous to 
the United States, appears to be practical. No Asian nation not 
now aligned with the United States would be likely to join in such 
military alliance regardless of its name of membership, unless the 
United States were excluded — an arrangement certainly not facili- 
tating US support of a threatened area. Exclusion of Britain and 
France from membership would eliminate all possibility of practi- 
cal assistance by those nations and reduce the likelihood of 
obtaining their political support, and the attempt to exclude them 
might damage US relationships with European allies of great impor- 
tance to the United States. Communist claims that any new alliance 
is a colonial device to exploit Asian nations would not diminish; 
this propaganda would merely focus even more than before on the 
United States. 

Although SEATO as an organization has proven ineffective in 
the face of past ambiguous Communist aggression, a weakness that 
has undoubtedly tended to degrade the alliance in Asian eyes, the 
possibility remains thatovert Communist agression could evoke a 
concerted response. 
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In sum, weak and imperfect though it may be, SEATO is a 
useful device unlikely for the time being to be bettered by any 
practicable alternative multilateral arrangement. An effective 
substitute for SEATO might be an alliance against Communist China 
in which both India and Pakistan would participate. Such an alli- 
ance would not be likely, however, unless a way could be found for 
composing Indian- Pakistani differences and unless India should be 
prepared to alter its attitude with regard to alignments. 

The US relationship with SEATO nations is weakened by the 
special situations of Thailand and Pakistan. These nations have 
no formal security arrangements with the United States except 
through regional security organizations: SEATO in the case of Thai 

land; SEATO and, more indirectly, CENTO in the case of Pakistan. 
Neither Thailand nor Pakistan has real confidence in guarantees 
offered by the United States solely through regional security 
arrangements. 

In the case of Pakistan, the problem is complicated by the 
suspicion with which India would view any obvious new link between 
the United States and Pakistan. It might be possible, without 
entering into a bilateral security agreement with Pakistan, to 
improve this situation in Pakistani eyes by placing the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group there under Commander in Chief, Pacific 
/CINCPAC7 rather than under the United States Commander in Chief, 
Europe /CINCEUR7j and enlarging the scope of the MAAG's activities 
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to include a measure of bilateral planning. This change would 
place US military responsibilities for Pakistan under the comman- 
der with operational responsibilities in the area. The continu- 
ing exchange of operational and intelligence views, combined with 
US advice and assistance in Pakistani operational planning (even 
though necessarily on a highly selective basis), would constitute 
a significant commitment of US assistance and support beyond that 
stemming from the less-certain coalition arrangements, and without 
providing undue alarm to- the Government of India. Pakistan would 
presumably remain a member of the Central Treaty Organization, 
retention of which is required partly because it associates Iran 
with the West, and partly to provide coalition means of dealing 
with Soviet-Afghan threats to Pakistan. Threats to Pakistan from 
India may be more real than any of these factors, but can hardly 
evoke US military reassurance at any time when the United States 
is also attempting to buttress India. 

As respects Thailand, it would appear that the real change 
in relationships that has been required may have been accomplished 
as the result of recent executive assurance of US commitment to 
the defense of Thailand. The Thais should consider that they have 
thus received assurance that inaction by SEATO will not prevent 
action by the United States in event Thai security is threatened. 
If the Thais require further, or more formal, assurance from the 
United States, it should be provided. 
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South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia could be considered for 
formal bilateral security arrangements with the United States only 
by violation of the Geneva agreements of 1954, which the United 
States unilaterally agreed not to disturb. Cambodia and Laos, as 
confirmed neutrals, are at le^st for the time being excluded from 
consideration as security partners. With South Vietnam, the United 
States possesses military agreements and arrangements capable of 
being expanded de facto to satisfy the requirements of any likely 
situation, and any attempt to formalize the situation further would 
probably only make it worse from the military point of view. 

As respects the possibility of covering a reluctant India, 
Burma, Malaya, and Ceylon with a new "Eisenhower Doctrine," the 
lack of a specific US military commitment appears preferable until 
such time as circumstances arise to make a commitment desirable, 
and desired by the beneficiaries of the guarantees. In any event 
the United States should not gratuitously offer to enter into such 
commitments . It is important that these Asian countries do not re- 
ceive them in the spirit, of conferring a favor on the United States . 

More real and useful benefits ought to be obtainable from the 
ANZUS Treaty than are obtained at present. An under standing might 
be reached by which the United States undertakes the "strategic" 
defense of Australia and New Zealand against threats of nuclear 
attack or invasion, thus relieving those countries of insupportable 
burdens they apparently are striving to assume. This should 
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involve no additional cost to the United States, inasmuch as forces 
otherwise available can assume this largely political commitment 
without reinforcement. In return, Australia (assisted by New Zea- 
land) could reconstitute its existing military establishment so 
as to provide a substantial mobile combat force, along. with the 
necessary transport to make it readily employable in Southeast 
Asia in response not only to SEATO decisions, but also to those 
reached within ANZUS. 

It is concluded that, except as respects Pakistan, Austral- 
asia, and possibly Thailand, existing security arrangements are 
adequate and, from the military point of view, unlikely to be 
improved. Consideration should be given to placing the MAAG, 
Pakistan, under CINCPAC rather than US CINCEUR. The possibility 
of a more fruitful military collaboration with Australia and New 
Zealand should be explored. Finally, a more formal bilateral 
arrangement may be desirable with Thailand, if the Thai government 
wants it. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

A ’’psychological operation" may be defined as. any planned 
action or series of actions a major objective of which is the 
creation of a desired state of mind, or mental reaction, in the 
target audience. All suggested actions listed elsewhere in this 
paper therefore fall broadly within the field of psychological 
operations, particularly those actions dealing with alliances, 
improvements in US and allied military forces, the maintenance 
of deterrent forces, and educational measures. 

More narrowly, psychological operations can be limited to 
the communication of ideas by measures adapted solely to creating 
a desired psychological reaction. These measures may be employed 
continuously, or may be designed specifically to take advantage 
of a single action or situation and completed within a definite 
time span. In the first category lie such activities as propa- 
ganda (white, gray, and black) and education. This appendix con- 
cerns itself primarily with those psychological operations de- 
signed for a specific situation; it is also limited to measures 
that affect the military situation and that require some degree 
of implementation by US military forces. 
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Among the many criteria necessary for effective psychological 
operations , two are considered to be of overriding importance: 

1) The thought conveyed must be essentially truthful and 
grounded in reality. 

2) The United States must speak, with a common voice in order 
to communicate the desired thought and induce the desired reaction. 


OBJECTIVES 


General objectives of psychological operations that the United 
States may undertake to counter a nuclear-capable China include: 

A. Minimization of any tendency toward neutralism or accommo- 
dation on the part of non-Communist Asian nations, and maximization 
of tendencies toward closer relations with the United States. This 
objective applies particularly to Japan, Thailand, and India. 

B. Assurance that both the Communists and US all ies under- 
stand that the United States has, and will continue to have, both 
the will and the capability to: 

1) Oppose local Communist aggression of whatever nature. 

2) Take decisive military action in the event of open 
provocation, including a breach by the Communists of any ground 
rules established by the United States in a situation of local 
crisis . 

3) Exploit US nuclear and other military superiority, 
as required. 
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C. Minimization of the likelihood of open Soviet support of 
Chinese Communist military adventures, and the inspiration of 
doubt in the minds of the Chinese leadership on Soviet intentions 
in this regard. 

These general objectives suggest the following specific objec- 
tives for psychological operations : 

1) Elimination of the "shock effect" in large segments of the 
Free World (including the United States) that is likely to result 
if the initial Chinese test detonation comes as a general surprise. 

2) Minimization of the likelihood of an estimate by our Asian 
allies, and by the Communists, that the emergence of the People’s 
Republic of China /CPR7 as a nuclear power will materially affect 
in the foreseeable future the over-all strategic situation, and 
particularly the military balance in the Far East, between the 
Free World and the Communist bloc. 

3) Assurance that both US allies and the Communists correctly 
estimate the will and capability of the United States to counter 
effectively and promptly, and to defeat Communist aggression 
regardless of a locally effective Chinese nuclear capability. 

4) Assurance of a proper appreciation by the Asian Communist 
bloc states of their vulnerability in a nuclear war involving the 
’United States. 

5) An increase in the doubts (which must exist in any case) 
of the Communist Chinese leadership that the USSR will in fact 
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employ, or even credibly threaten to employ, Soviet long-range 
striking forces in support of Chinese military operations. 

6) An increase in any existing element of mutual suspicion 
between the Communist Chinese and the Soviets as regards the 
other's intentions in areas of competition. 

7) Minimization of any tendency on the part of non- 
Communist Asian states to seek either closer relations with the 
USSR as a restraining influence on an aggressive, nuclear- 
capable CPR, or (as in the case of Pakistan) with the CPR itself 
in an effort to achieve local objectives. 

SUGGESTED ACTIONS 

The following psychological operations, primarily military 
in character, are suggested: 

X) Nuclear Education for Asian Elites . 1 The primary objec- 
tive-through education of Asian elites in the nuclear facts of 
life— is to convey an understanding of the overwhelming US mili- 
tary and economic might compared to that of Communist China, and 
to convey belief in the ability and determination of the United 

States to protect its allies against any threats from Communist 
China. 


Proposal for such schooling is presented in 
MaJch A 27 FI 1962 eP ° rt ^ ^ Nuclear Orie ntation of Asians, dated 
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2 ) Combined Military Planning . For at least several years 
Chinese nuclear capabilities will be small and relatively primi- 
tive, and the asymmetries in nuclear capabilities and vulnerabili- 
ties will greatly favor the United States and its allies. US 
allies can be made fully aware of these facts by the early initi- 
ation of combined planning for the defense of allied territories, 
conducted on the assumption that China will, for the next few 
years, have only a small locally effective nuclear capability. 

The United States is already engaged in coordinated planning with 
ai 1 Asian allies either bilaterally or — with Thailand and Pakistan — 
through the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization /SEAT07. Direct 
bilateral combined planning can emphasize the limitations of 
Chinese capabilities, and, at the same time, inure the military 
and political leaders of our allies to the Chinese nuclear threat. 

An Asian version of the command post exercises /CPXs7 as origi- 
nally conceived for Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe 
/SHAPE7, to be conducted by Commander in Chief, Pacific /CINCPAC7, 
should also be a useful device for these purposes. 

3 ) Vulnerability Studies of Far Eastern Communist States . 
Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam are all highly 
vulnerable to nuclear offensive operations. This vulnerability 
may be underestimated by the Communists with the result that they 
may be tempted to initiate aggressive operations. If this vulner- 
ability is not recognized by our allies, it may weaken their 
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adherence to the West or cause them to delay a request for US mili- 
tary assistance unnecessarily. A detailed study of the vulnerability 
of the Far Eastern Communist bloc would clearly indicate, in terms 
such as personnel casualties and percentage of industry destroyed, 


the extreme vulnerability of those states and, properly publicized, 
should give cause for caution to the Communists and comfort to our 
friends. Such a study, preferably accomplished through detailed, 
computerized wargaming, should be supplemented by unequivocal and 
pointed but low key statements or other indicators designed to in- 
sure that the CPR correctly estimates that it would be the target 
for major nuclear offensive strikes in the event of substantial 
provocation or of a general war. 

4 ) Encouragement of Chinese Doubts of Soviet Intentions . In 
spite of possible increased pressures on the USSR (engendered by a 
CPR nuclear capability) to cover Chinese military actions strate- 
gically, there will always be some element of uncertainty on the 
part of the CPR leadership as regards Soviet willingness to accept 


the grave risks of a serious US-USSR engagement solely to assist 
China. These doubts can be nourished in the first instance by the 
publication of austerely objective analyses of the disproportionate 
nature of USSR risk as compared to USSR possible advantage. Such 
articles could set the stage for more sophisticated divisive action, 
particularly action employing covert means. The establishment of 
a separate, obviously effective, regional deterrent to CPR nuclear 
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aggression should prove highly exploitable for corrosive and 
divisive purposes. 

5) Common US Voice on Use of Nuclear Weapons . If there is 
reasonable probability that the United States may decide to use 
nuclear weapons in the event of hostilities in specific areas, it 
is essential that the point be brought home to the Communists that 
US response will be prompt, of adequate weight, and, if necessary, 
nuclear. This can be done only if all US official representation 
in, or visiting, these areas speaks with unanimity on US determi- 
nation to use nuclear weapons if they should be required. Such a 
common voice would not of course commit the United States to em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons in the event of hostilities ; it would, 
however, assist in ensuring that the Communists are unambiguously 
aware of US will and capability to resist aggression by whatever 

' i 

means may be necessary. ! 

6) Selective Release of Intelligence on Chinese Nuclear 
Capabilities . While there apparently is general recognition, as 
reflected by the many rumors which have appeared in the world 
press, that the CPR will eventually achieve a nuclear capability, 
it is also apparent that preponderant opinion considers this 
capability as a vague event which may happen only at some distant 
time in the indefinite future. If the initial shock effect both 
in Asia and in the. United States is to be minimized, action should 
be taken progressively to alert the Free World to the reality of 
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the Chinese nuclear program and to the imminence of the initial 
test detonation. As evidence becomes available on the developing 
Chinese nuclear program, this intelligence should be released for 
public consumption. This would then provide a factual backdrop 
for other actual and psychological operations that may be adopted. 
It is particularly important that the Free World be alerted to an 
imminent CPR test detonation when available intelligence is suffi- 
cient to make a reasonably certain prediction of the event. 

COVERT PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Most psychological warfare operations must necessarily be of 

an overt nature. The psychological impact of overt actions can, 

however, be reinforced, exaggerated, or toned down through covert 
means . 

The term "covert operation" as used in this appendix is lim- 
ited to actions intended to cause the intelligence activities of 
the target governments to arrive at conclusions desired by the US. 
These operations consist of providing intelligence, of a real or 
notional nature, in a manner which will provide "hard evidence" 
specifically designed to cause the target government to arrive at 
conclusions predetermined by the United States, ihis type of op- 
eration is analogous to strategic deception; it involves the same 
methods, entails the same organization, and requires the same 
tight, centralized control as a strategic deception effort. 
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Covert psychological operations to be successful must meet 
the following primary criteria: 

1) They must be based on real actions or circumstances, and 
must be specifically designed to capitalize on those realities. 

2 ) They must provide a number of intelligence indicators 
that are mutually reinforcing and confirming. 

3 ) The organization and assets must be available prior to 
the initiation of the operation. 

4) The intelligence provided must be consistent regardless 
of the governmental departments or agencies involved. Close, cen- 
tralized control, on an interdepartmental basis, is thus essential. 

The design of a covert psychological operation depends on the 
assets available, on the occurrence of specific real activities, 
and on timing. It is thus not feasible to devise any specific 
covert psychological operation apart from its context. Attached 
for purely illustrative purposes is a statement of two types of 
psychological operations which might be undertaken: one , almost 

wholly military, devised to meet the requirements of a specific, 
potentially military, situation; the second, primarily non-military, 
which might be implemented over a longer time, depending on the 
occurrence of fortuitous events. 
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IV/O ILLUSTRATIVE COVERT OPERATIONS 

1. P URPOSE : To reinforce estimates by the Communists and by US 

allies of the intentions and capability of the United States to 
use military force in a specific situation. 

Possible Indicators : 

Alerts and exercises of forces that might be committed 

Stand-down of air transport 

a marked increase (some of which may be deceptive) in 
communications traffic between pertinent headquarters, units 
and activities in the crisis area 

Carefully timed visits to the area of Very Important 
Persons, particularly of military VIPs, both openly and 
pseudo-clandestinely 

Negotiations for supplies and services with the threat- 
ened government 

Aircraft movements to and from nuclear storage sites in 
the Pacific, and movements of aircraft already tagged by the 

Communists as associated with movement of atomic weapons to 
the crisis area 

The sudden imposition of new communications security and 
other security measures, both within the crisis area and by 
forces elsewhere which may be involved 
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Communications manipulation to exaggerate all of the 
above measures, with particular regard to the numbers of 
military units and headquarters that may be involved 

2. PURPOSE : To encourage mutual distrust between the Soviet 

Union and the CPR, and in particular to encourage CPR doubts of 
Soviet intentions with regard to the use of, or to the posing of 
a credible threat to use, Soviet long-range strategic forces. 
Possible Indicators : 

Minor adjustments in US aid programs to give the im- 
pression of pertinent United States-Soviet accord and coor- 
dination (such as obtained fortuitously in India) 

High-level diplomatic consultation with USSR represent- 
atives, appropriately timed, sucoeeded by leaks (diplomatic 
or military) of notional intelligence on the nature of the 
subject discussed and the amount of agreement reached 

Covert reinforcement, to both the USSR and the CPR, of 
the US intention to employ PACOM forces, in the event of war 
with the CPR, solely against the CPR, reserving strategic 
forces to counter Soviet involvement 

Exploitation of any real or notional act that would in- 
dicate Soviet dissimulation with regard to the CPR, particu- 
larly exploitation of any US-USSR agreement (notionally 
embroidered) 
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APPENDIX D 


A LANCHESTER EQUATION ANALYSIS OF INVASION AND RESPONSE 

Seymour J. Deitchman 

Research and Engineering Support Division 
Institute for Defense Analyses 

The Lanchester equations are applied to invasion and 
response in a circumscribed area. The parameters of timeliness 
in response and total effort required to win are explored. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Lanchester equations, describing certain types of 
military engagement, were published in 1916. ^ Lanchester 
treated two types of modern combat: 

Let x 1 and x 2 be the strengths of odd and even sides, 
respectively, and x 1Q and x 2Q their initial. strengths ; 
a and A the average effectiveness of even men in killing 
odd men; b and B the average effectiveness of odd men in 
killing even men; and assume that men put out of action are 
’’dead" and all men in action are firing.* Then, 

*a and b are defined as rate of fire times the kill proba- 
bility of an aimed weapon, rp, while A and B are defined as the 
kill probability of random shots from an individual weapon, or 
rate of fire times the ratio of effective area of the weapon to 
area occupied by the enemy, r Ae . 



f *»< to : * 


a) When each side is visible to the other side, and every 
man on each side is able to fire on any opposing indi- 
vidual, the loss rate on one side is proportional to 
the number of opponents firing, and x^ = -ax 2 ; 

x 2 = -bx^. This leads to the ’'square law" for 
"equality of fighting strength" (i.e., the condition 
under which neither side wins), a x„„ 2 = b x 2 . 

b) When each side is invisible to the other, and each fires 
into the area the other occupies,* the loss rate on one 
side is proportional to the number of men on the other 

to the number of men occupying the area under fire, 
so that x 1 = -A x 2 x x ; x 2 = -B x^. This leads to the 
"linear law" for "equality of fighting strength," 

A x 2 q = B 

Since the inception of the Lanchester equations, there has 
been a proliferation of equations of this type, applied to 
analysis of many situations of warfare (e.g., (2) and (3)). It 
has , however , been difficult to show that the equations are 
valid. It is virtually impossible to choose values of the con- 
stants or casualty rates a priori to forecast how a battle will 
turn out ; nor do the equations account for all the vagaries of 

'‘"Actually, each fires into the area he believes the other to 
occupy, which may be different from that which he does occupy. 

In this case, the two are assumed to be the same. 
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a real battle. The few attempts (e.g., (4)) at testing the 
validity of the equations for situations consistent with the 
assumptions have had to rely on historical data, peculiar to 
each situation, for evaluation of the casualty rates; and so 
even in cases where validity has been examined, this has been 
done on an a posteriori basis, without generality. Despite 
these limitations of the Lanchester equations, they do, in 
their original form, represent a simple and elegant description 
of certain types of military exchange. Even though they cannot 
ordinarily be used to predict quantitatively the course of a 
military engagement, they have proved useful in elucidating 
some general principles regarding the situations to which they 
can be addressed. 

With this in mind, the Lanchester equations have been 
used to explore some parameters of invasion and response in a 
circumscribed area. 


ANALYSIS 


The equations for open combat with constant input of 
resources by both sides (neglecting operational attrition) 


are 


( 2 ). 


x 1 = P - a x 2 
x 2 = Q - b x 1 


( 1 ) 
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where P and Q are constant rates of input of men or units by odd 
or even respectively. The solution" to these equations, when 
a = b = k*, is 


Q kt c - kt c 

x 1 = g+ Ee G + F e c 


p kt -kt 

x 2 =^--Ee c + F e c 



and t c is time from the start of combat. The value of E deter- 
mines which way the battle goes; if E is negative, even wins, 
and if E is positive, odd wins. 

Consider now the situation in which odd invades a single, 
bounded area with a force of x 1Q , and maintains a constant build- 
up of forces (P) during his invasion with negligible opposition 
until time, t g , when even enters from outside with a force of x 2Q 

_*It is assumed throughout this section that both sides 
remain equal in capability regardless of any differences in 
detail of tactics or weapons. The situation in which only one 
side uses nuclear weapons is thus excluded. 
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and starts the battle to oppose the invasion. Then at time 
Octet, 

a 



(3a) 


at t = t a , 


X 1 X 10 
x 2 = x 2Q 


+ P t 


(3b) 


and this is the point where t =0, so that for any t = t - t , 

C C 3 

(t. c > 0) , eq's (2) , with 



give the values of x^ and x 2 . The buildup required by even 
just to break even is given by 




t a + 



(4) 


The total effort required by even to win, assuming Q > Q^, 
can be measured by even [ s total input to the battle, 
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e T = x 20 + Q t cw • (5) 

where t^ w is t ^ when odd is destroyed or gives up.* 

Values of Qg are shown in Fig. 1 for x^g =1, P=l, k=l, 
and various values of x 2 _, as a function of t . The values 
chosen for the variables are consistent with measurement of 
relative force in terms of divisions or corps, and time in terms 
of days or weeks. Fig. 2 shows the course of the battle for a 
few cases, computed using eq’s 2. Fig. 3 shows values of for 
_even, for the conditions given. These have been determined by 
selecting initial values of x 2Q arbitrarily, and arbitrarily 
choosing values of Q > Q £ appropriate to given values of t , 
with the aid of Fig. 1. Corresponding values of t , for use in 
eq. 5, were obtained from curves like those in Fig. 2. 

The penalty for delay is very great; when even f s input 
rate, Q, is slightly greater than that needed to win, the total 
input, Cp, required increases by a factor of approximately five 


‘"The battle could be defined as ending when even has a 
preponderance of force, or odd is reduced to some fraction of his 
greatest force, or odd goes to zero. In this qualitative anal- 
ysis, the last has been selected; the nature of the results is 
not affected by this assumption. Further, if odd stops his 
buildup at some time t a T and even does not enter until t a > t a T , 
the effect of delay beyond t a 1 disappears. In the real situ- 
ation, even though the odd buildup stops, odd would continue to 
consolidate his position, thereby making the battle more diffi- 
cult for even as his delay increases. The equations as given 
do not describe this situation, and the analysis applies only to 
the case where t a < t a » . 
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as delay increases over the range 0-5. An input rate double 
that required to break even reduces the penalty, particularly 
for larger values of t . The effect of input rate is much 
greater than that of initial force. These results are con- 
sistent with what is known about the advantage of applying over- 
whelming force in a military situation. But it should be noted 
that the break-even input rate itself increases rapidly with t . 

a 

Thus as delay in responding increases, available resources will 
be strained ever more severely, and these resources will 
approach the point where they first become inadequate for 
application of overwhelming force and then for winning at all. 
Looked at another way, if response is sufficiently rapid, not 
only is the total input (and therefore cost in casualties) 
required to win smaller than if there is substantial delay, 
but the resources required and available are more likely to 
be consistent with each other. 

There is evidently a tradeoff between allocation of 
resources to large forces if response capability is slow, and 
allocation of resources to the provision of a rapid response 
capability for a relatively small force (which may nevertheless 
be substantial in absolute terms). Airlift, sealift, and 
maintenance of foreign bases are all expensive, but so, too, 
are the equipment and support of the large forces that would 
obviously be required to win if the logistic system is not 
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adequate for a rapid response by even to an invasion of an 
allied country. While the need for such tradeoff analysis is 
intuitively obvious, this very crude application of the Lan- 
chester equations to the problem poses the issue very clearly 
as a critical one, and indicates a direction for quantitative 
definition of "fast" and "slow" reaction. It may become possible 
to say precisely what is meant by "too little and too late." 

Another question, posed implicitly and related to the 
previous one (although it cannot be treated by this approach), 
is that of the effect of response time on enemy actions. There 
is probably some t fl which, if sufficiently small, is very likely 
to discourage odd and lead him to abort his invasion plans. For 
some larger t a , particularly if even's initial force is small and 
his potential buildup capability is not obvious, odd will be 
encouraged to continue. This consideration, too, favors a capa- 
bility for early and massive response, and must be taken into 
account (however intangible it is) in the effort balance sheet. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The Lanchester equations have been applied to analysis of 
invasion in a single, bounded area followed by a response from 
outside the area. The analysis shows that there is a great 
premium on reacting quickly with adequate strength to win the 
opening battle, and that far less total 


resources are needed to 



win if the available resources can be brought to bear quickly. 
It is not so much the size of the initial countering force 
which matters, as the rate of buildup of forces which can be 
thrown into the conflict. Planning to win clearly requires 
study of the tradeoff between provision of expensive means of 
high mobility for a relatively small part of the potential 
defending force, and provision of the very much larger force 
that will be needed to win in the event of long delay in 
responding to attack. 
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APPENDIX E 

VULNERABILITIES OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO NUCLEAR ATTACK 

This appendix is based primarily upon present CPR vulner- 
abilities, projected to 1972. While a very large-scale CPR effort, 
continued over a long period of time and pursued in spite of the 
severe economic penalties involved, could moderately reduce China's 
present vulnerabilities, it does not appear possible for the 
People's Republic of China to change radically its basic socio- 
economic and military environment within one decade. Action to 
reduce specific vulnerabilities (such as passive protection for 
selected military forces and military and governmental control 
elements, minimal civil defenses, and improved air defenses) is 
feasible within limits. The following discussion anticipates 
that actions taken to this end will not be allowed to compete 
substantially with general Chinese economic programs. 

PEOPLE 

Mainland China's •social and economic structure is relatively 
less vulnerable to nuclear attack than that of more highly 
industrialized countries. There are about 500 cities in China with 
25,000 or more population. The prevailing type of building 
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construction makes these cities very vulnerable to atomic blast 
and heat, and in the more densely populated areas radiation 
casualties would be high. But it would require an extensive 
nuclear campaign directed specifically against people to cause 
casualties proportionate to those that would result from nuclear 
strikes at the United States or the Soviet Union, even though 

these strikes were directed primarily against objectives other 
than people. 

Even though relatively less vulnerable, it is obvious that 
densely populated China would suffer many millions of casualties 
as the result of a nuclear offensive almost without regard to the 
primary objective of the offensive operations. 

There are some fourteen cities in China of over one million 
population, and by 1972 there should be sixteen or possibly more. 
Attack on these cities would require few weapons and would cause 
heavy casualties; Further, and most importantly, the governmental 
party, military, industrial, and intellectual elites are heavily 
concentrated in these cities, as are skilled technicians and 

engineers. It is these people whom the CPR can least afford to 
lose. 

INDUSTRY 

Modern industry is relatively new in China, for the most 
part established since 1950. The Chinese industrial base has 



two distinctive characteristics: 

1) Modern industry is concentrated to a high degree in 
approximately thirty metropolitan areas, some of which have been 
wholly developed by the Communist regime. 

2) Unlike most industrialized nations, China has very few 
complexes that contribute enough of a specific sector of the 
economy to be identifiable as a profitable target in a campaign 
devoted to the destruction of selected elements of the industrial 

base. 

As a result of these two factors, the industrial capability 
of China is extremely vulnerable to nuclear attack, and such a 
campaign would not require great selectivity in targeting. It 
is also true, however, that the large number and diversification 
of the industrial plants within most metropolitan areas would 
make confident prediction of the specific effects of such a 
campaign on the Chinese economy difficult— although it is clear 
that it would largely destroy modern industry within China. 

MILITARY 

Counterforce 

Predictions on the future positioning and configuration of 
Chinese nuclear delivery forces must necessarily be largely 
surmise. Measures to improve the survivability of aircraft, 
however, except possibly some small measure of ground alert 




capability, appear to be most unlikely. There is no evidence of 
the introduction of sophisticated air defenses except for some 
obsolescent surface-to-air missile defenses provided by the Soviet 
Union for metropolitan areas . Work on the one such system that 
has been started (at Peiping) apparently has not been completed, 
and there is no evidence of any further effort along this line. 

It is possible, though unlikely so long as the present state of 
Sino-Soviet relations persists, that additional Soviet assistance 
may be given to improve these defenses. The state of the Chinese 
economy and other military demands upon it would appear to 
preclude independent development by the CPR of a significant 
modernized air defense capability. It is practically certain 
that China will not develop defenses, or even warning means, 
against ballistic missile attack during this decade. With regard 
to China’s own ballistic missiles, those of up to medium range 
Cl >100 nautical miles) probably will be mobile, and basically 
patterned after USSR designs. Early intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will most likely be in a generally soft configuration, 
probably dispersed, and possibly given some shielding through 
siting in appropriate terrain north and west of the densely 
populated areas of China. ^ 

1. A less likely case, but one to which some attention 
should be given, is that the Chinese, learning from US and USSR 
experience, will delay the establishment of their ICBM system until 
the weapons can at least be given some concealment. 


Assuming: 

1) A nuclear delivery capability for 1968-70 as stated in 

o 

Appendix A; 

2) Airplanes disposed with approximately one regiment (30 
airplanes) per base; 

3) Missiles in a mobile, soft configuration, disposed in 
clusters of ten; and 

4) A US intelligence capability to target these delivery 

o 

forces accurately; 

a minimum counterforce operation against the CPR would require 
approximately 25 accurately delivered weapons . 

Other Forces 

China’s enormous ground forces (115 line divisions) are 
dispersed throughout the country (but mainly in the easr) and as 
an initial object of nuclear attack would appear to be unprofitable. 
Attack on transportation, distribution facilities, support elements 
(particularly petroleum products), communications, and control 
should, however, render these forces practically unusable except 

2. See above, p. 147. 

3. This is a critical but highly uncertain assumption. See 
above, pp. 62-64. 





^ly Within China, and then only as in-piace forces. 

Ground forces coated outside the borders of China are 
lighly vulnerable to nuclear attack. In areas where magor fo 
„ould be required (Korea and Taiwan) , the forces themselves will 
be massed and vulnerable. The conduct of ground operations, large 
or small, by organized forces, would require Chinese dependence 
on supply and support facilities in nearby China and on inadequate 
communications to and within the forward area. While there xs a 
trade-off between site of force and quality of logistic support, 
organized forces depending upon substantial quantities of modern 
equipment such as ordnance, armored vehicles, and motorized trans- 
portation, will be heavily dependent on the survivability of these 

concentrated logistical facilities. 

The minor Chinese naval capability could be denied by the 

destruction of China's three principal bases. 

Chinese air defenses depend upon fighter aircraft, centralrzed 
control, and inadequate c—cations, and can be neutralized by 

, ..p T-hpqe highly vulnerable elements, 

attack on any of these niyiu-y 


rRANS PORTRTION ANh DISTRIBUTION 

-^T^-^ound operations is dependent upon 

a primitive transportation system, the inadequacies of which are 
clea rly evident even in peacetime, particularly in the distributee 
of petroleum and agricultural products during the past few years. 
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These transportation means (both surface and air) radiate weblike 
from, major metropolitan areas. In spite of recent major Communist 
Chinese efforts to improve the transportation situation (particularly 
railroads), present estimates indicate that a transportation 
system of adequate capacity, eliminating the bottlenecks and 
vulnerabilities now presented by the focusing of these facilities 
on major population centers, cannot be achieved within a decade. 

The transportation system is and will continue to be further 
handicapped by inadequate resources critical in modern war, 
including particularly POL. Lacking appreciable reserves, and 
dependent upon many distribution points (the larger of which are 
concentrated in the major cities), the CPR’s supply of combatant 
forces (and the civilian economy as well) can be readily disrupted 
by a relatively small-scale nuclear attack on key points. 

CONTROL ECHELONS 

Medium and higher echelons of CPR control, whether of the 
government, the Communist party, or the military, are almost 
without exception located in the larger metropolitan areas. 

These control echelons are essential elements for the continuing 
conduct of a war and its support, are vital to effective recupera- 
tion after nuclear attack and, indeed, are probably indispensable 
to the survival of the Communist regime itself. These control 
elements — in terms of facilities, people, and communications — are 
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highly vulnerable to carefully planned nuclear attack on a rela- 
tively small number of metropolitan areas. 


CO- LOCATION OF VULNERABILITIES 

The most striking aspect of the CPR vulnerability to nuclear 
attack is the co-location in metropolitan areas of the individual 
vulnerabilities . Even an attack of relatively small weight on, 
say, Peiping, would destroy essential military and governmental 
control capability; would destroy important military targets in 
the form of air and ground forces and facilities'; would seriously 
disrupt communications and transportation with effects far beyond 
the area of Peiping; would destroy a significant portion of the 
national industry; and would cause a very large number of 
casualties of a nature most detrimental to the Communist Chinese 
war-making and recuperative ability. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE ATTACK 

A hypothetical attack on China has been sketched for illustra 
tive purposes. It is delineated in an addendum to this appendix. 
This illustrative attack would involve 90 weapons on target. ^ 

The most distant target is less than 800 nautical miles from the 
coast. A rough calculation indicates that such an attack would 

4. The numbers of launched or programmed weapons required 
would vary widely (possibly up to 300 weapons programmed), 
depending on the assumptions used as to types and configuration 
of delivery vehicles, reliability, attrition, and so forth. 




not only destroy China’s nuclear delivery capability (under the 
estimates used for this study), but also would kill about 40 to 
50 million people by direct blast and thermal effects alone, and 
would destroy a very large proportion of that country’s modern 
industry. It should also destroy China’s capability to control 
governmental and military actions , thereby jeopardizing the hold 
of the Communist regime on the people of China, as well as cause 
extensive damage to her inadequate transportation and communications 
systems . 

SUMMARY 

Although the CPR, as a social and economic entity, is somewhat 
less vulnerable than the United States to nuclear attack, her 
specific vulnerabilities are nevertheless of a nature that would 
permit a nuclear offensive to be highly effective in terms of 
rendering the CPR incapable of continuing to fight. Due to the 
co-location of vulnerabilities, the nuclear offensive would, com- 
paratively speaking, need to be on only a modest scale. 
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ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX E 

This addendum is a summary of a hypothetical attack on all 
of China. 

Part 1 is a listing of metropolitan areas of over one million 
population each (by 1972), showing the number of designated 
ground zeros (DGZs) and the objectives within each area. Part 2 
is a similar listing of industrially important cities of fewer 
than one million population. Part 3 sets forth the minimum 
requirements for delivered weapons for a counterforce effort under 
the assumptions set forth in the body of this appendix. 

Designated ground zeros have been selected that primarily 
affect military targets, but distributed (together with weapon 
selection) so as to maximize damage to industry,, logistic, and 
similar targets. 

In view of the uncertainties in such projections far into 
the future, no attempt has been made to devise more than an 
illustrative attack. 

In summary: 

1) The attack would require 65 delivered weapons on metro- 
politan areas. 


2) An additional 25 delivered 


weapons would be needed for 



a minimum counterforce effort. 

3) About 40 to 50 million casualties would result from the 
blast and thermal effects. There would also be a large number of 
casualties from residual nuclear radiation, including fallout. 
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ADDENDUM TO APPENDIX E 
PART 3 

CHINA- -COUNTERFORCE OPERATIONS, 1970 

Objectives DG Zs 

5 airfields (150 aircraft) 5 

20 missile sites (200 missiles) 20 

i 

If US intelligence capabilities are less effective than 
assumed, additional weapons would of course need to be allocated 
for counterforce operations to compensate for uncertainties. 



APPENDIX F 


COMPARATIVE GROUND FORCES— LATE 1960 s ~ 
(ASSUMED CAPABILITIES) 


Area 

Available 
for Defense 
(Indigenous) 

Chinese Inva. 
Capability 

Burma 

1% 

6-8 

Cambodia 

3 

3 

Japan 

13 

0 

Korea 

19+2 US 

. 46 1 2 3 

Laos 

7 

6 

Philippines 

1 

0 

Malaya 

1 

0 

Republic of China 

17 

6? 

Thailand 

4 

4-7 4 

Vietnam 

10 

9 4 

Pakistan 

5 

? 

India 

12 

9 


1. Division equivalents estimated to be available. 

2. Estimated initial threat that can be employed in view of 
logistic factors. 

3. Includes North Korean forces. 

4. Includes North Vietnamese forces. 
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APPENDIX G 


THE NATO ANALOGY 

It has been suggested that the situation within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization /NATO/ as it has developed over 
the past twelve years is comparable to the situation in the Far 
East as it will develop as a result of Chinese nuclear progress, 
and that US policy must be consistent between Europe and the Far 
East. The purpose of this appendix is to examine this analogy in 
light of present US nuclear policy for NATO. 

US POLICY FOR EUROPE 

In Europe, NATO faces essentially a single enemy — the Soviet 
Union. Any major military operations in Europe would involve the 
forces both of the United States and of the Soviet Union. If these 
operations become nuclear, NATO nuclear objectives would thus 
include Soviet nuclear forces. These forces must be considered an 
indivisible target, and if nuclear operations are involved, NATO 
must therefore attack all Soviet nuclear forces. Since the target 
system is indivisible, NATO nuclear forces must also be indi- 
visible — that is, capable of being used as a single instrument 
against a single, indivisible, target system. 





SMRT 


NATO nuclear forces include US and some allied tactical air 
forces and intermediate -range ballistic missile units under NATO 
operational command. They include British forces and will include 
(more loosely) French forces, both under national command. But 
these NATO nuclear forces also include US strategic strike forces, 
which comprise by far the largest part of the nuclear capability 
available to NATO. Backed by the certain intervention of this mas- 
sive nuclear power when it is needed, forces positioned in Europe 
can contribute only marginally to the total- nuclear power available, 
and can accept great risks if necessary to permit them to operate 
effectively in a non-nuclear role. 

Thus forces in Europe should be designed primarily for non- 
nuclear operations with a secondary capability for ” battlefield” 
nuclear operations if the latter should become necessary. The sur- 
vivability of these forces should be secured through the deterrent 
effectiveness of centrally controlled strategic forces. These stra- 
tegic forces will consist essentially of forces under US command, but 
should also include British strategic forces and also any other stra- 
tegic strike forces that may be created in Europe. In view of the 
capability of US strategic forces, however, and the inability of 
other forces to contribute significantly to the over-all NATO capa- 
bility, additional strategic forces in Europe, whether under national 
or NATO command, are unnecessary and would be counterproductive. It 
is of course a major objective of the Soviet Union to separate the 
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United States from its allies in NATO and the existence of other 
strategic nuclear forces would be used by the Soviet Union to 
forward this objective. 

THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 

When China attains a nuclear capability, there will be two 
separate major Communist centers of nuclear power in Asia, which, 
unless there is a sharp reversal of the trend in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, will not be in complete harmony. , By reason of this dishar- 
mony, and in the absence of Soviet force and other commitments to 
China, if hostilities occur in the Far East, the USSR will not be 
automatically involved (and in fact is likely to remain on the 
sidelines if the United States acts with adroitness). Thus, if 
bilateral nuclear operations involving the People's Republic of 
China /CPR7 should occur, these need not entail nuclear strikes 
against the indivisible Soviet nuclear forces. In sharp contrast 
to Europe, where Communist nuclear power has been, until now at 
least, under unified control, in Asia Communist nuclear power will 
be, divided; and it is strongly to the advantage of the United States 
to take all possible action to see that this nuclear power remains 
divided. 

Free World nuclear power in the Far East is now and will con- 
tinue to be exclusively a US capability. There is no practical 
possibility that any non-Communist Asian state will create an 
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effective nuclear capability within the next decade or so. There 
is no single Free World operational command. Free World nuclear 
strength in the Far East is wholly under US unilateral control, and 
will remain so unless the United States decides to share this 
responsibility with one or more allies. There is thus no dual 
nuclear control that the Communists can exploit. No pressures now 
exist to dilute US control of these forces ; there is no apparent 
benefit to be secured by, nor is there any significant influence to 
cause, a division of responsibility for nuclear operations against 
China between the United States and its many disparate allies in 
the Far East. 

If consideration is limited to those Free World forces in the 
P ac ific and Far East that face a nuclear-capable Communist China, 
the situation then becomes more nearly analogous to that in NATO, 
although with major differences. In such a situation, the United 
States and its allies face a single major enemy (the CPR) , whose 
nuclear forces must be considered as a single indivisible target. 

If an effective US regional nuclear strike force exists, it then 
provides a single instrument under central US control for destruc- 
tion of the indivisible nuclear force facing it. With this US 
force in being , forces deployed to forward areas can also accept 
risks as necessary to permit them to fight effectively in the 
local action. The regional deterrent force would thus correspond 
roughly to the position of the entire US strategic force as related 
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d) US long-range strike forces have been designed basically 
for attack on the USSR, and their participation in lesser hostili- 
ties, particularly non-nuclear hostilities, is unlikely on a sig- 
nificant scale. US nuclear-capable forces in tne Pacific Command 
/PAC0M7 on the contrary, though considered the primary threat to 
and deterrent of the CPR, may also be called upon to participate in 
large-scale, non-nuclear operations. Thus, nuclear-capable forces in 
the PACQM must in large part be designed so that they can be effective 
in a non-nuclear role without destroying their nuclear capability and 
hence their deterrent effect on the CPR. It should be possible to 
harmonize these conflicting requirements by the conscious design of 
forces to that end— an objective simplified by China's relatively 
primitive capabilities. 

SUMMATION 

In Europe, tne nuclear threat stems solely from the Soviet Union. 
This monolithic threat is opposed by nuclear forces unified (in spite 
of internal differences within the NATO alliance, which the Soviets 
have tried, unsuccessfully to date, to exploit) by an uncompromising 
commitment by the United States, the stationing of US forces in 
Europe, and the creation of a unified command for forces in Europe. 

In the Far East the Communists face a single nuclear threat (the 
United States), but Communist power is divided because of strong 
Sino-Soviet differences, the absence of a clear guarantee from the 
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Soviets (who speak of ’’volunteers” to aid their Asian allies), 
and the lack of force commitments or otner military unity 
between the two major Far Eastern Communist powers. In the 
Pacific there is a genuine opportunity to exploit the differences 
that already exist in the adversary’s camp. 


